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"We were blind in rage and, to the amusement of the encircled spectators, who 
turned out to be high school students, we started beating each other with all 
possible zeal and, probably, we reminded young males at the moment of their 
uncompromising fight. The blood on our faces made things worse, added to the 
ferocity. We were ready to add our strong teeth to our hands. And here someone big 
and, of course, very silly, hovering near the fighters, was encouraging us, heating us 


up: 
-Give it to him, Vanka, properly! And you, Mishka, don't give up! What's with the red 
snot? Kick him in the head, kick him in the head!.. Well done!... One more time... Well, 
well, well!" 
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I dedicate this to my granddaughter Xenia. 

It seems to me that in time they will stop making up fiction at all... Writers, if they 
will, will not compose, but will only tell the significant and interesting things they 
happen to observe in life. 

JI. N. Tolstoy 

Without the rudiments of the positive and beautiful, one cannot go out into life from 
childhood; without the rudiments of the positive and beautiful, one cannot let a 


generation go on its way. 


®. M. Dostoevsky 
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Part One 


#1 


Ivan Pavlovich Naumov had a rule which he rigorously followed during all the years 
of his pedagogical practice: in order to test his pupils for quick thinking, usually at 
the beginning of the last hour of class he came up to the blackboard, wrote an 
arithmetic problem on it, and, turning to the class, announced - Well, here goes... 
(once at this point the word "gentlemen" exploded out of Ivan Pavlovich, but the 
teacher quickly caught it and swallowed it). - Well, here goes... Whoever solves the 
problem first, goes home first. - At that his long, straight, sparse and stiff gray 
mustache twitched slyly. Ivan Pavlovich must have been nicknamed The Cat for his 
moustache, and also for his cool forehead and round greenish eyes in some pre- 
Nassan times. 


The Cat, as he was supposed to do, went to a far corner and, lurking, watched the 
class from there, looking for a victim - that is, a pupil who would quickly cope with 
the task and, unable to resist, would prompt the result to his companion. 

Before the revolution, when Ivan Petrovich taught our fathers and mothers in the 
three-class parochial school, he acted in such cases very simply: quietly, again like a 
cat, approached the hinter and, without saying a word, pulled him with a ruler along 
his back, or even lowered this instrument on the good head of the unfortunate 
knight. 


Now instead of the physical, the wise Cat invented a psychological effect, perhaps 
more severe for us, his pets. The student who "solved" the problem with the help of 
his classmate, seemingly against all logic, was sent home, and the one who helped 
him out was immediately given a new problem, much more difficult than the first 
one, then another, more difficult one, followed by many more. And so on until the 
whole class was empty and there were only two left: the teacher and the guilty 
student. 


This time the role of the trapped mouse was that of my trusty friend, Vanka Zhukov, 
a fictitious namesake of the famous Chekhov hero. The task, in general, was trifling, 
even for us, newly accustomed to the study of Ogoltsy: fifteen divided by three. Even 
though I was not on the best of terms with arithmetic, but in a normal, relaxed 
atmosphere, without any particular effort to cope with such an example. But here 
was an opportunity to distinguish myself, and, more importantly, to go home early - 
not home, of course, but to other places, where there were a lot of activities far more 
fun than school lessons. 
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But here is the trouble: when the desired goal is near, and when you with all your 
impatient soul have rushed towards it, suddenly some kind of dullness comes over 
you with a terrible weight, your head flatly refuses to think, and you, instantly 
covered with sweat, fly in terror into a kind of abyss. 


It was at that fateful moment that I heard Vanya's hot whisper: 

- Five... Five! 

By eight years my friend has not yet completely got rid of lisping, and he got not 
"five" and "fife. 


And this is the hand that threw me a lifeline, was caught, as they say, red-handed. 
Vanya, who had decided on an early example, was stopped by the teacher halfway to 
the door. Out of solidarity with the comrade was delayed and I. But Ivan Pavlovich 
sternly put a stop to my noble intentions, saying 

- "You, brother, go. And Zhukov will stay. 

- But I... 

- That's right. You've decided, so go. March, march! - Cat's long moustache wiggled in 
a sneering way. - And Zhukov will sit still. He's in no hurry! 

The blow was carefully timed. The cat had hit where it hurt the most: there was no 
hurry, either for me or for Vanya. 


The time saved on the last lesson and what remained until the evening, we would 
spend the best way. It was nota problem for us to cross the narrow place on the 
Grachev River in a moment and find ourselves in the thorns, that is, in the 
blackthorns, where the berries are only half-picked, and the ripest ones with the 
sweetest juice are left to starlings, who, because of the warm autumn, did not hurry 
to the overseas territories. Their pecked blackthorns ooze thick red treacle, and 
when they are wounded, they taste absolutely delicious. We were going to enjoy 
them first of all. And the second - to wander through the apple orchards, left by the 
owners without any supervision, since the harvest is already taken out: to look 
around the tops of the trees - there for sure one or two or ten anise or Antonov 
apples, which at this time are unusually tasty and fragrant. These apples are 
inaccessible only to adults, but not to us country kids. Only cats can compare to us in 
dexterity and speed of climbing up trees, and even then, when they are overtaken by 
a dog. Carrots can be caught unawares in gardens, because they are not afraid of 
slight frosts and are harvested later than other vegetables. Only cabbage, which will 
benefit from a little frost, may "outlast" it. Vanka Zhukov and I knew the gardening 
ABC’s perfectly well. 


There was something else in our plan for the rest of the day. On the way back we 
planned to go to church for the evening service, but not to pray. It was just that at 
this hour there was a splendid opportunity of getting into the belfry, and through it 
into the dungeons which communicated with each other, that is, the attics under all 
the five chapters, where a great many pigeons were kept, so that, with luck, we 
could seize a few and take them home to our own pigeon-house. It is true, however, 
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that Vanka might not have had the best memories of such an operation. Last autumn 
we had been fishing with him in this way, and we got so carried away that we forgot 
the time, and hence that vespers was over, and my uncle Ivan Morozov, who served 
here as keeper, had locked the massive church doors with an enormous padlock and 
blocked the way for us through the porch. We were frightened and bored at first, but 
not for long; we remembered that there was a skylight in the iron roof of one of the 
dungeons, through which we could easily get out on the roof and use a drainpipe to 
come down to the earth, and that it would not cost us anything to jump over the 
fence. In short, we settled down and decided then to hunt some more young pigeons, 
silly and inexperienced, and therefore caught in our hands in the first place. I 
already had two young pigeons, their warm bodies crawling under my shirt, and I 
could even hear their frightened hearts beating rapidly against my skin. I couldn't 
wait to take the prey to my yard and release it in the barn, under the patronage of 
old, clever, kind, very hospitable pigeons. Vanya, however, had one less bird. He 
could not fall behind me. I did not want that either, so I helped my companion as 
best I could, frightening the feathered birds out of the most secret and distant 
corners. Vanya took his boot off my leg and started to rustle with it on the ledges. At 
the end the boot snatched out of his hand and fell somewhere far down into the cleft 
between the planks and logs which was the foundation of the building, so we knew 
it at once but we tried to fix the situation and to get the boot out and to stop Vanya 
from flogging him. The boots were new, recently bought by Vanya's father, Grigory 
Yakovlevich Zhukov, and not for Vanya, but for his older brother Fyodor, from 
whom Vanya had hardly begged them so that just once, just once, to walk around the 
village and tease his peers, including, of course, me, who could not even dream of 
such a treasure. 


Vanka Zhukov was not a crier; he was too proud for that, but then I saw in the semi- 
darkness of the church attic how his eyes first turned red, and then tears flowed 
copiously from them, leaving behind them two winding paths of light on his dusty 
cheeks. He told me later that he was not afraid of his father's scolding (he had been 
used to it long ago), but was most distressed to see Fedka, who would certainly be 
very upset to hear of such a misfortune. 


#2 


Having searched a little more on the ledge, having scratched ourselves with some 
rusty nails, we got to the roof, descended along the gutter, as we had planned; 
silently, without looking at each other, we climbed over the fence and went our 
separate ways, forgetting to say goodbye and, as usual, not having agreed about the 
plans for tomorrow. Strangely enough, each of us felt guilty before our comrade. 
Vanka seemed to feel guilty because he had brought about a bad end to a happily 
started venture, and I felt guilty because I could do nothing to help him. 

I returned home in a bad mood, and in the morning I was very surprised to see 
Vanka Zhukov near the school, who was playing merry games with a big man named 
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Samonka. This was the third year the boy had started in the same class, since all the 
"failures" lined up in an unbreakably strict line prevented him from passing to the 
fourth. Seeing that Vanka's strength was clearly insufficient to deal with Samonka, I 
immediately brought in mine; together, though not suddenly, we still put Samonka 
down on both sides. "Well, wait a minute, you won't get away with it," muttered the 
third-year, and, shaking himself off and picking up his student bag that had been 
lying around, he staggered reluctantly to the school door. We paid no attention to 
Samonka's words. For us it was important that Samonka was defeated, but for me 
personally what was more important was that I saw Vanya back the way he was, 
cheerful and mischievous. Perhaps my father's flogging was unexpectedly moderate, 
and Fedka's grief was not so inconsolable. 


One way or another, if Ivan Pavlovich had not kept Vanya in class, he and I would 
probably have gone to church this evening, slipped unnoticed past the deaf Ivan 
Morozov to the staircase that climbed up the spiral-shaped staircase to the bell 
tower, and hunted pigeons to our heart's content. 


Now all our plans were hopelessly ruined. 

I walked slowly out onto the school porch, and even more slowly down the steps 
into the courtyard, leaning against the fence and waiting for Vanya. I knew he would 
be the last one out of the class, so I had the patience. I couldn't leave without Vanya, 
of course. For one thing it would have looked like a betrayal. The trip to the planned 
places without Vanya was not attractive and therefore meaningless. A river is not a 
river without Vanya, forest is not a forest, gardens are not gardens and what for 
would I need all that without Vanya Zhukov around! There would be not his sweet 
lisp, not his outlaw-ish four-fingered whistle, somehow cleverly placed on the 
tongue - no matter how hard I tried, I never learned this art, which was the object of 
my envy: Vanya whistled so shrilly that magpies were flitting all over the forest and 
raised a panic-stricken, panicked shriek. Nor would the only pocket Vanya's mother 
had sewn on her right pant leg, or the little crumbs of homemade tobacco Vanya had 
stolen from his father, the very thing for which my friend was most often flogged for, 
be removed from the corners. Any payment, however, is nothing compared to the 
feeling of superiority when, in front of your admiring friend, you pile those crumbs 
of tobacco on the bottom of your hand, and then carefully and solidly, as your father 
does, fill the "goatskin" with them. You cork it, light a match, light your eyelashes 
(Vanya's eyelashes are long and blond, like a calf's), and start smoking, letting out 
puffs of smoke through your nostrils, demonstrating aerobatics. Vanya gives mea 
"smoke once," just once, but, seeing me coughing and panting, he says indulgently: 
"You know, it's too early for you to be doing this kind of thing. To be honest, it 
seemed to me that it was not yet time for him to do this business either, because | 
could see Vanya struggling to keep the coughing from his chest, and his peacocky 
white eyes turning red, and how painfully he wanted to hide it all from me. Having 
coped with the choking, hiding the abundant tears, he also reassures me: "Never 
mind, Misha, you'll learn. 
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Getting ahead of myself, I say: I have not learned, neither then, in my late twenties, 
nor in my orphan thirties, nor in my forties, the war years, although there were 
more than enough teachers in this field. One front could make you an inveterate 
smoker: another would not hesitate to give up his bread ration for a tiny cigarette, a 
cigarette that was more than half full; for one puff he could part with the jewel that 
was the famous hundred grams of the front. But the trenches did not make mea 
pipe smoker either. The company sergeant gave me the tobacco, and later the 
cigarettes, to other fighters and commanders. 


I wanted to learn a lot from him, and I did, from Vanya. Even, as he did, I cleaned my 
teeth by chewing tar, or var, as this viscid, elastic, asp-like black mass was called in 
our village of Monastyrskoye in Saratov Region. It made our teeth boiling white, 
like a young wolf cub, and our gums so strong that they did not bleed even when we 
were chewing iron rye crumbs and grinding on our teeth, like a millstone, the 
prickly plates of a kolob. 


I have already confessed here that what I most wanted to learn from Vanya was the 
dashing whistling. I tried to use every walk I took with him in the woods, or in the 
gardens, or in the fields, or in the meadows, or in the threshing fields, also large and 
small, to take a whistling lesson from my comrade on the way. But either Vanka's 
pedagogical abilities were not great, or I turned out to be an incomprehensible pupil 
- 1 do not know why, but I could not boast of my successes so far. From under my 
fingers in my mouth, which were clamped over my tongue, there came out instead of 
a whistling sound a pathetic, disgusting hiss. In despair I might have burst into tears, 
but even here Vanya came to the rescue, comforting me with his usual: "Never mind, 
Misha, you will learn. My brother Fedya taught me that. You know how he whistles!" 
Vanya, like all my fellow villagers, stole the letter "e" from many verbal words in 
spoken language, and we all got: "work" instead of "work", "gulat" instead of "walk", 
"znat" instead of "know", and so on. 


Our village was once founded by monks from one of the Vladimir monasteries, who 
were sent to the wilds of the swampy and wooded Saratov region to sow hemp and 
flax here, to gather bee honey, and to send the produce to their monastery a 
thousand miles away in the autumn under the guard of armed peasants. It was with 
them that the round "o" came to us, on which the inhabitants of the village, named 
Monastyrsky, rely most of all as on a staff. 


Ivan Pavlovich Naumov and his wife Maria Ivanovna came from the volost village of 
Balandy, which stopped somewhere halfway to the town rank, they did not speak 
our way, they emphasized "a" among the vowel sounds, and the monastic accent 
was both unusual and uncomplimentary for their ears. This alone can explain why 
Maria Ivanovna, who was intelligent and extremely reserved, once, when I was in 
the fourth grade, I think, "snapped" a little, and couldn't stand it, and reprimanded 
me. "Alexeyev," she said, wrinkling her nose a little, "don't say 'cow. Don't you hear 
how awful it sounds?" My ears were the first to react to her remark. They were 
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instantly inflamed, and if it had been at night, the class would probably have seen 
two red lights above my desk. Still, | was not confused - I called out loudly, for all to 
hear, almost shouted: "Mary Ivanovna, but it will be even more terrible if I write 
‘cow’ in my dictation. 


Now it was the turn of her smart face to blush with embarrassment. "Unspeakable," 
she said in a little voice, and smiled. Her smile, quiet and bright, which always meant 
absolution for all our sins, lit up the whole class, and the class erupted in friendly, 
juicy, joyful laughter. "Well, all right. That's enough fun for now. Back to class." 


It was worse with Vanka. Both in his written and oral speech, he stuck that "o" 

wherever it was necessary and wherever it was not necessary, and, of course, never 
got above a C in Russian. I tried to help him, but to no avail. I turned out to be just as 
good a teacher as Vanya, if not worse. He still managed to pass something on to me. 


Secretly, I envied a lot of what Vanka Zhukov had at his disposal. I for example, 
really missed Vanya's courage, and in the conditions of village life, you have to have 
plenty of it. Timid kids are not liked in the village, and if anything they pity them, it 
is only frequent slaps. And Vanka Zhukov is not to be trifled with: to one slap he will 
immediately answer with three more sharp and resounding ones. At the same Vanka 
will not stop the fact that his offender is older in years and, therefore, stronger 
physically. In such cases, Vanka makes up for the lack of his own strength with 
courage and agility. It cannot be said that he has come out of all fights a winner. He, 
a brave little head, got in a lot of trouble, rarely has Vankin's face not born fresh 
traces of recent heated battles. He had a blue-blue complexion under his eyes, or a 
split lip, or an eyebrow, or an ear, but there was a lump of dried blood everywhere, 
like a pugnacious cock on a comb. It is no use asking Vanya who beat him up: he will 
never tell you. Or he will lie without blinking an eye, saying he bumped into a door 
bracket or something else at night. 


#3 


Now I waited for my brave comrade to appear on the porch. By the time he should 
have already appeared: about an hour and a half had passed. After me, all the other 
students had long since left the classroom. The girls immediately scattered to their 
homes. The boys behaved very differently. They flew out of the school as a bullet, as 
if they had really been shot out of there. They were as wild with joy as little goats let 
loose, and with wild shrieks and goat's mewing they galloped past me and then, just 
outside the fence, not wanting to part so soon, they started all sorts of games. Some, 
grasping hands or hugging each other tightly, were trying each other's strength; 
others, in a chain, bent over, were waiting for their comrades to leap over them, and 
then there was a charade; here and there, accompanied by screeching and laughter, 
piles of toddlers grew rapidly; a little away, lines were being drawn with sticks, 
preparing the scene for a game of goat-play. I was particularly jealous of the latter, 
and under different circumstances I would not have been left out, because my 
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classmates were playing my favorite game. When | looked in their direction, I had 
time to think about the fact that at home, in the stove vents, secretly from my 
brother Lenka, I had a considerable stock of goats, big cow goats, smaller pig goats, 
and tiny sheep goats, which we called simply noodles. I could turn them into money 
if | wanted to, for goats had a price. For one kopeck you could buy five big ones, 
oxen; so for the same kopeck you would get two dozen pig ones, or thirty sheep 
ones. My middle brother Lenka (I was the youngest in the family) was unrivaled in 
the art of this game, crushing anyone who dared to cross arms with him, that is, the 
lead-filled punks with which the stakes are broken. Aiming at him, Lenka squinted 
his left eye and made sure to stick out the tip of his tongue on the left side. It was 
thought to help him hit the bet from any mark. No wonder Lenka's student bag was 
always more than half full of koznas, and that on occasion Lenka would sell them. I 
could only make my own secret reserve out of my brother's winnings, but not out of 
my own, for my passion for the game was in flagrant contradiction to my skill. 
Nevertheless, I would certainly be among those who started the game now. But 
without Vanya...? 


"Will that scornful Cat soon let him go?" - My eyes turned again to the school door. 
From time to time it opened and let the high school students out. Vanka showed up 
with another batch. I did not immediately see him, because Vanka was hidden from 
me by the older boys. But his flushed face appeared in front of me. I snapped from 
my observation point and rushed towards him with a cry of "hurrah". And I was 
stunned when Vanka hit my chin with his head, so hard that sparks fell from my 
eyes. 


- You... what did you do to me, Vanya? - I cried, gasping both with terrible pain and 
bitter resentment. - For what?! Oh, you! 


- And you... what are you for?! - Vanya, in turn, shouted, clutching at my collar. 
Blurring tears from his long lashes (tears came out of anger, rather than pain or 
resentment), Vanya suddenly swung around and hit me in the face. I had no choice 
but to respond in kind. 


We were blind with rage, and, to the amusement of the encircling spectators, who 
were high school students, we started hitting each other with all possible zeal, and 
probably resembled young males at the moment of their uncompromising fight. The 
blood on our faces made things worse, added to the ferocity. We were ready to add 
our strong teeth to our hands. And then someone big and, of course, very silly, 
hovering near the fighters, encouraged, warmed them up: 


- Give it to him, Vanka, properly! And you, Mishka, don't give up! What's with the red 


snot? Kick him in the head, kick him in the head!.. Well done!... One more time... 
Right... Right... Well! 
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That was Samonka, peeking out from behind the other kids, where he'd been hiding. 
How were we to know that it was him who, coming out of the school and seeing 
Zhukov in front of him, unnoticed, very skillfully pushed Vanka so that he hit his 
head right on my chin at the moment when I rushed to his friend. He pushed me and 
then fled at once, having calculated his move precisely: now both Vanya and I were 
quite sure that one of us had started the fight, but I did not know why. But could we 
kids, excited by the battle, figure something out, search for the truth, when the war 
between us had already begun, and when each of us, if anything, thought only about 
how not to be defeated ...? 


As might be expected, it did not take long for the high school students to become 
spectators. For various reasons, some of them felt closer to Vanka Zhukov, and some 
felt closer to me. 


Here an unwritten law, as old as Russia itself, came into effect, formulated, however, 
succinctly, briefly, and alarmingly: Our people are being beaten! Obeying this law, as 
a signal of distress, the boys from Nepochetovka, Zavidovka and other nearby 
streets and alleys took my side, while those who lived at the other end of the village, 
called Khutor, and in the outlying houses adjoining it, stood up for Vanka. Our 
classmates left their merry games behind as well. They forgot their bags and 
notebooks, which were lying around on the ground, but burst onto the battlefield 
with a war cry and immediately put their fists into action, not knowing at first who 
was their friend or foe. Now the "red snot" could be seen not only under mine and 
Vankin's, but under many other noses as well. 


Ivan Pavlovich, who jumped out of the school, as well as the peasants from the 
neighboring yards and from the village council, who rushed to his aid, did not 
immediately manage to subdue this host. Only after they were joined by Father 
Vasily and Ivan Morozov, who had left the church - by this hour they were preparing 
the church for vespers - only then was the fire extinguished. But the fire-heads, with 
their acrid, stinging smoke and pungent, irritating smell, had somehow moved into 
my heart, so that life, yesterday full of charm and dazzling meaning, immediately 
faded for me, its colors faded, pale, and everything suddenly seemed to be covered 
by a grey, unhappy veil, through which no sunlight could penetrate and warm the 
orphaned, frightened soul of a child. 


But what about Samonka? 

Captivated by the spectacle of a child's scuffle, he had already forgotten that he was 
the source from which it erupted and then ignited. When the adults, acting both by 
word and by other more convincing means for the village kids, finally succeeded in 
calming it down, Samonka immediately got bored and wandered home with obvious 
regret. He would probably not have minded if something similar had happened the 
next day. And not because he was a mean, bad guy himself. Samonka was more of a 
simple-minded and even kind creature by nature. The fact is, however, that he did 
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not get along with the teachings and the school might be of interest to Samonka as it 
can have fun. 


2 


The men told me later that the hardest part for them was unhooking Vanka and me 
from each other. I personally was sobered up and instantly sobered up by a rare, 
pungent, ringing slap from all the generosity (you know, in the family way) of Uncle 
Ivan, who then grabbed my nephew's ears with his iron clutches and pulled him 
away from Vanya. The latter was grabbed in an umbrella by big and well-fed father 
Vasily and carried for some reason (not for confession?) straight to the church, 
where the most devout parishioners were already going. 


Ivan Pavlovich took care of the rest of the fighters, lined up in front of him, like a 
company sergeant in front of the barracks. 


Maria Ivanovna came out of the school and stood beside her husband; the two of 
them were in charge of all the four classes, until the village authorities built a new 
school and opened a seven-year school, so they were responsible for everything 
here, both to the district school and the village council. Maria Ivanovna was 
responsible not only for teaching, but also for recruiting first-graders. It was to her 
that I came last fall. "Where were you born?" - was the first thing she asked, leaning 
over the list of new students. Since I had heard from home where | was destined to 
be born, I immediately answered: "At my grandmother's on the stove. Ivan 
Pavlovich, who happened to be nearby, gave a short chuckle. I decided that he did 
not believe me, and jumped into details, but Maria Ivanovna stopped me, saying: 
"Well, okay. Come to school on the first of September. Her lips slightly puckered in a 
sad-light, as usual, smile. 


a 


Ivan Pavlovich touched everybody with his prickly eyes and said some angry speech, 
but not completely cooled down, the children did not catch its meaning, and maybe 
they did not hear it at all, and that it was very angry, they could guess from the 
scalding glare of his greenish eyes and twitching cat's whiskers. Maria Ivanovna was 
silent, with her arms crossed over her chest, and looking at the guilty with her 
surprised, sad, reproachful eyes, who were the very people most afraid of meeting 
with the suddenly hushed, lost, timid, and on the whole unhappy brawlers. They had 
one hangover at someone else's feast. Decidedly all of them. And the second after 
Vanka Zhukov, and now probably the first, my friend from Nepochetovka, Kolka 
Polyakov, who was standing on the right flank with a split lower lip and suffering 
most likely not from wounds received in the battle, but from the thought, that for 
the tattered satin shirt, the only one for his two brothers, he would have to answer 
to his strict mother and father, a kind, but, it seems, the poorest man in the village, 
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who laid the foundation of Nepochetovka with his shabby shack; and Minka 
Arkhipov from the same street, the only son of young parents, who were most afraid 
that their weak, pampered child would get involved in some childish quarrel; and 
Petya Denisov-Drowned (last summer when he was pulled out of the pond, they 
barely pumped him out and brought him back to life), from the same Denis street, 
because there were half a dozen families of the same family name on it; and Grinka 
Muzykin, a fatherless man, a headless, a terror of other people's gardens, orchards, 
and, in winter, of cellars, a tireless talker ("You are too much of a talker, you must 
not be good at hand" - the proverb, aimed straight at such good fellows as Grinka), a 
rabble-rouser of the environs, Even Vanka Zhukov could not cope with him - even 
now he did not look away or lower the bottom of his desperate, bulging, brazen 
eyes, but fearlessly and defiantly crossed them with the eyes of Ivan Pavlovich, who 
most often left Grinka Muzykin without his dinner; and my namesake, Mikhail 
Tverskov, to whom from the next day I would move to the desk and sit with him for 
some time, and study until the fifth grade, up to the unforgettable year of '33, which 
would take away from me both Mikhail Tverskov and many other people who were 
infinitely dear to me; And my cousin, Kolka Maslov, a year younger than me, stood 
before the teachers with his usual enigmatic grin, the only one on whose face the 
battle that had just ended had left no trace-marks, an almost incredible 
phenomenon that could only be explained by the exceptional cunning of this dark- 
eyed tomboy. 


The worst of all, I suppose, was Yanka Rubtsov, the most timid of my friends in 
Nepochetovka, who was in the mess not by choice: he had been unkindly pushed 
into the boys' whirl, where, judging by the broken "snot", Yanka seemed to have got 
the worst of it. Now he was right up against Maria Ivanovna and expected only 
protection from her. 


- And how did Rubtsov get here? - Maria Ivanovna aghast at last noticed Yanka and 
knew at once that he was guiltless. She mercifully asked her husband: "Let him go, 
Ivan Pavlovich. And Misha Arkhipov, too. - The old teacher was quite sure that this 
untouchable, mother's boy, was certainly involved in the scuffle. 


- March home, Rubtsov! And you, Arkhipov, come on! - Cat commanded. - And look 
ahead! 


I befriended Yan'ka, forgiving many of his weaknesses (who doesn't have them!), 
one of which seemed to me particularly unpleasant and less excusable - Yan'ka's 
avarice, which knows no boundaries. One day it manifested itself in him, perhaps, in 
the most extreme degree. 


After the high water, when our river Balanda returns to its former, habitual for it 
banks and joins into its bosom the spring waters, scattered in all directions, in the 
woods and meadows, when together with them on countless arms, ravines, 
potholes, made by them in the previous springs, on the tracks, The inhabitants of 
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Monastyrsky village, the male half of the village, from small to large, go out to fish 
together with them on their way back after having fattened and spawned pikes, 
redfins, asp, ide and any other small fish, like ruffs and dabbling ducks. All kinds of 
fishing tackles are used, made in advance, during the long winter evenings. There 
are wreaths, and tops, and nets, and all kinds of shapes and sizes of nets, and other 
clever little things, designed to catch fish that have gone astray. Big men and boys 
use heavy nets right from the shore: in the muddy water, colored with clay by spring 
streams coming down from ravines, fish are blind, they can't see anything, so they 
cover it, use such tackle and drag it to the shore. With their lances, fetters and nets 
they go to the meadows, to the forest, to the streams noisily running down to the 
mother bed of Balanda, where they block the way of the fish. At the same time, 
everyone and everything is in a hurry. The brook is in a hurry because it is afraid of 
being intercepted by some now invisible mound or cofferdam. Fish may stay for its 
doom in any seasonal forest swamp, which the sun will do away with in two weeks, 
and drink it up to the bottom - how long will you live, being aground in direct and 
figurative sense! A human shouldn't waste time: the spring floods are short, and the 
fish take to their walk or to a pasture for a very short time, a week at most. That's it, 
fisherman, don't yawn. If you hesitate, you may come back from the drying up 
stream or creek with nothing, not having had anything to eat. 


I don't know why - whether we were late or came early, but all day long not a single 
fish was caught in my and Yan'ko's tops. We could not take the equipment to 
another place - we did not have enough strength. Our older brothers set our poles 
here for us. We just kept watch and every now and then lifted the tail of our tackle to 
peek through the wet, shiny bars, whether fluttering or floundering silvery fish. 
There was no fish. In the evening, when not only the children but the grown-ups as 
well could have run out of patience, I got bored and, yawning, grinned inwardly. 

- Yan! - I called out to my neighbor, who had fallen into a state of apathy. 

- What's up? - He answered in a sleepy, lazy voice. 

- If you get a hundred pikes in your boat, will you give me half? 


Yan'ka instantly revived, sleepy drowsiness like a hand was brushed away from his 
round, full moon-like face. Staring at me in surprise, he said hotly, with annoyance: 
- Look how clever you are! You have found a fool! Why should I give them to you? 
Another answer, I did not expect, and therefore laughed. After laughing, I blurted 
out as loud as | could: 


- You fool, Yan'ka, miser, miserable miser! You don't know a fucking thing! All right. 
Hide your pikes away, or Grinka Muzykin will steal them. So long! - With these 
words I got up, put into my pocket an empty bag, prepared for the catch, whistled 
badly, and dived under still bare branches of the cummerbund, leaving my partner, 
apparently, and he did not understand why I laughed. 


But now | had no time for laughter. I was subdued by Uncle Vanya's slap in the face 
and stood in line with the other students, listening indifferently to Ivan Pavlovich's 
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sermon, catching my ear only at the end, where the teacher ordered us to inform our 
parents: they were called to school tomorrow evening. This meant that we were in 
for a more impressive beating than the one we had just given each other. Our 
smashed noses sniffed amicably, in agreement. Someone sighed involuntarily, 
convulsively, with an interrupted sob. In short, the final part of the teacher's speech 
was not to everyone's taste. Seeing this, Kat twitched his mustache, hiding a bad grin 
under it. All of us, all at once again, for the first time in these difficult minutes, raised 
our eyes to Maria Ivanovna, instinctively, just like Rubtsov and Janka, looking for 
sympathy or at least protection from her. Something motherly, pitying, and exactly 
sympathetic flickered in her kind and, as always, saddened eyes, but that was all the 
old teacher could offer us, afraid of her stiff-necked husband. It seemed to me that a 
single tear was tangled in her rare lashes, which did not cover her reddish eyelids. 
Meanwhile, Ivan Pavlovich had finished speaking and, with a commanding, 
dismissive gesture, made it clear that we were free to go. No one, however, wanted 
to go home. It was not without reason that the pupils feared that their parents had 
found out about the big fight near the school, and that their son had taken an active 
part in it, and that somewhere near at hand there was a belt or a sling, which were 
most often used to punish a mischief-maker. We knew that the belt was 
unavoidable, but we wanted to wait on it. Let them whip you late at night, when you 
were Sleeping, so there would be fewer witnesses. 


With this in mind I went out to the lake and rinsed my face, which made the 
scratches, bruises, bruises, and lumps even more pronounced, and | thought I should 
look all right now. 


The lake I washed in was called Kochki, probably because from spring to fall its 
shores were riddled with cows' and horses’ hooves, and the mud dried out turned 
into indestructibly hard, pointed bumps that hurt even our bruised, stubble- 
hardened, bare feet on steppe thorns. In the summer we bathed our horses in the 
Kochki and bathed ourselves. 


#5 


It was noisy and fun, although in the warm, standing, impenetrable murky water 
swarmed not only crucians and tadpoles, but also leeches, who wanted to suck on 
the bare bottom and drink blood. We were not afraid of big, fat leeches (we called 
them "horse leeches" for some reason): they can suck and fall off by themselves. 
Much more harmful and disgusting were thin, reddish, with narrow stripes, ribbons, 
- they got under the skin and left outside a little visible tip of the tail, and our 
tenacious fingers could not grasp it. 


The Kochki were deserted now. The water in them had grown cold, and had taken 
on a leaden-heavy, unhappy color. Sparse families of domestic ducks and geese still 
swam in it: Zealous, economical owners did not hurry to bring these quacking and 
cackling birds into their yards, saving food, which was always in short supply. Wild 
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ducks, teal and even mallard ducks were arriving and breeding here, but they came 
out to the open mirror of the lake only at night, during the day they were hiding in 
the reeds, which grew to a foot tall on one side of the Kochek and impudently 
stepped right on the water, almost in the middle of the lake. Kochki is essentially a 
large swamp, preserved from the times when it was a dark dense forest, when no 
human foot had set foot here, and when countless hordes of waterfowl, including 
swans, who could now be seen for the shortest time except in the spring, during the 
flood of the Medveditsa River and our Balanda River flowing into it, flew in here. The 
present-day mallards were direct descendants of the ducks that lived here in their 
happy times. The ancient instinct, inherited from the winged natives, suppressed the 
fear of people and powerfully drove the travelers thousands of miles to their home 
swamp, which was almost in the center of the human settlement. Having arrived, the 
ducks lived next to us until late autumn, until the last minute, when the narrowing 
and narrowing circle of water, shimmering with fine ripples under the gusts of wind, 
would not stop, would not freeze, pale in mortal fear, in the tight and treacherous 
embrace of frost that crept up in the night. 


After washing, I sat down on the shore of the lake, looking around thoughtlessly 
once more. Then, without any thought, I began to throw lumps of earth into the 
water. But then I remembered that if Vanya were beside me we would have started 
a competition: who would make more "pancakes" with a flat stone thrown over the 
water. Sometimes I managed to beat Vanya in this game. Leaning low to the right, 
taking my hand far to the side, I threw the projectile so deftly and with such force 
that it skipped over the water like crazy, leaving behind, like a spider-water meter, 
many "pancakes," decreasing in distance and shortening in the rush, that is, traces 
from its light, shallow touch. With a lucky throw these traces-pancakes turned out 
on the water up to thirty or more. And it meant that if your opponent "baked" at 
least one "pancake" less, he will get in his forehead thirty, and even more clicks. 


When! lost, proud Vanya did not ask for leniency, but demanded that I beat on my 
conscience and not pretend. He got very angry when he felt that my flicks were not 
too bad. When he won, Vanka was not sparing me, but he advised me, based on his 
own rich experience: "You should muzzle your forehead. It won't hurt so much. And, 
seeing that I heeded his advice, he proceeded to the execution in the knowledge that 
he had honestly and completely fulfilled his duty as a comrade. 


Needless to say, it was no ordinary exercise. Even now I wanted to make a dozen or 
so "pancakes. I looked for a necessary number of suitable stones, weighed them on 
my palm, selected one and threw it. It was unsuccessful: the stone did not gallop 
across the lake, but splashed heavily, clumsily into the water and sank. But it did not 
upset me: the first pancake, as usual, was a bit tricky. I shot the next stone. But this 
one didn't make the familiar, pleasing to the ear ringing-singing clang (chock-chock- 
chock), which usually accompanies a well-prepared and confidently made throw. 
"What's the matter with me?" - I wondered, examining my right hand, the culprit of 
the mishap. "Well, let me try again." I tried it, and again it didn't work. The stone 
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bounced twice and, sobbing, disappeared. I spat in annoyance and thought about 
Vanka again - as many times during these minutes! - I thought of Vanya with a dry, 
bitter lump of bitterness rising to my throat and dull, chest-deep anger. I kicked the 
remaining stones away from me, regretting that I could not hurl them at Vanya, for I 
had no fiercer enemy now. 


"Where is he now?" - flashed in my head, and was followed by a sharp pain in my 
heart. 


"Well, wait a minute, my friend! Just show up in Nepochetovka, we'll get you!" 
Vanka had an uncle who lived in Nepochetovka, and Vanka, doing his father's 
errands, often paid a visit to him. He did this with pleasure, for on his way back he 
would drop in at my place and hide in our yard, to get rid of some other task, which 
was less pleasant for him. Then, I thought, we would get Vanka. Now, in my vengeful 
thoughts, I had already joined my comrades, such as Kolka Polyakov, Mishka 
Tverskov, Petya Denisov - Drowned, and even Yanka Rubtsov and Minka Arkhipov. 
Before and above all, however, I counted on Grinka Muzykin, the most desperate 
and reliable fighter in the detachment that was already forming in my mind. 


The thought of my own troop emboldened me alittle, and I packed for home. Now I 
discovered that I didn't have my bag of textbooks, notebooks, and a brand-new 
pencil case, which was a source of particular pride for me. Should I go back for the 
bag? "No way, it's not going anywhere. Maria Ivanovna will pick it up and put it 
away!" - I muttered aloud in an unnaturally carefree voice and went out to the 
pasture behind Kochki, where in the morning shepherds gather herds of cows and 
sheep to take them to pasture. Behind the pasture-yard one could see a row of huts, 
built on the backs of Nepochetovka, and in that row, our hut, where we had recently 
moved from Grandpa Michael, was at the extreme right. How would I be greeted 
there? And was my father at home? It would have been nice of him if he had guessed 
to go to his friend the miller, a well-known boozer in the whole neighborhood, and 
go out for three days, or better yet, for a whole week. This happened to my father, 
and not infrequently. Usually he'd go to his always powdered-flour buddy's on 
Saturdays, and today, I remembered, was Saturday. 


There was a faint hope of escaping punishment. Encouraged by it, I staggered 
toward my house, not even noticing that I kept hitting fresh cow pellets with my 
feet. 


3 


My hopes of escaping punishment at home were not fulfilled. True, if I had come 
back at least half an hour later, things would have turned out for the best. The devils 
had brought me in (what had I done wrong to the devils!) just as my daddy was 
driving the cart to harness her for his Sabbath trip to the miller. He was evidently 
delayed in this enterprise. He seemed to be waiting for me. Nikolai Mikhailovich 
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heard about what had happened near the school from Father Vasily, who lived next 
door to us - Father Vasily had already had time to serve vespers, to dine surrounded 
by his many children (the little, childlike, skinny priestess would not miss a year 
without bringing her husband another popovitch or popovna) and to visit Shabra, 
sharing with him the latest news. After all, our father was a secretary in the village 
council, where these news gathers from all, as they say, parishes. 


When my parent saw my face, decorated with the boys' fists, he turned his anger 
down to the extreme, like a wick in a lamp for reasons of economy. He did not even 
use the slipper that he had at hand, but, without asking me anything, gave me a light 
slap, painful though it was, for the place on my head had already become familiar 
with Uncle Ivan's much heavier and more unmerciful hand. It may be that my father 
was in a hurry, and had put off the chief explanation of me till another time; but, 
thrusting the clamp through Karyukhin's upturned face with difficulty, and cursing 
as usual, he managed to hurl it in my direction: 


- "Wait a minute, you scoundrel! I'll talk to you again! But that threat was no longer a 
threat. My father could only punish me to the fullest extent when he was in the heat 
of the moment. And if he didn't do it now, he wouldn't do it later... But Vanya... 

I couldn't get him out of my head. I couldn't wait to meet him and fight him again. 
"T'll show him!" - I thought vindictively, not knowing that my mental confusion 
would grow stronger and more acute, when my resentment against my former 
friend was joined by the knowledge of the enormous, irreparable loss and damage 
that inevitably followed this unexpected quarrel. 


To begin with, on the very next day I could make sure that I could no longer, without 
the risk of being intercepted by Vanka and his associates, visit my cousins, because 
their father, and my uncle Petrukha, had left grandfather's farmstead even earlier 
than us and settled with his large family on Hutor, at its far end, so that the way to 
"cousins" lay through Vanya's street. 


In planning to trap Vanya on the road to his uncle, I had completely overlooked the 
fact that he could do the same to me on the way to my uncle's. And Vanya did it. He 
did it first, intercepting me in his street with Fedka Pchelintsev as I was on my way 
to Uncle Peter's house, to mend my wounds, not so much physical as mental, in the 
company of his merry sons, with whom | had recently lived under the same roof. I 
was avenged only a week later, when I in turn trapped Vanka in Nepochetovka and, 
with the help of Grinka Muzykin, gave him a good beating. 


#6 


So Vanko and I began to hunt each other. Now he and I had to wait for darkness in 
order to slip unnoticed past the enemy or to make a big traffic circle maneuver so 
that the dangerous path remained far in the distance. But such a trick was easy to do 
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only at the beginning, because both warring sides quickly figured out the trick and 
set ambushes in appropriate places from the most hard-eyed and desperate boys - 
their allies: from my company Grinka Muzykin and Petenka Denisov-Sinker took this 
role, and from Vanka’'s - his two friends, Pchelintsev Fedka and Vaska Myagkov, who 
lived next door to the Zhukovs. All of them volunteered for such a risky venture, and 
therefore were especially reliable in their units. 


In time, Samonka's sidekick, and my own brother Lenka, who, like us, had no idea 
that it was Samonka who had started it all, was forced to escort me almost to Uncle 
Peter's house, but this did not prevent a fight, It made it worse, added to its fury, and 
increased its size, because Vanka Zhukov and his peers were always joined by his 
older brother Fedka, who was, if not stronger, much more aggressive than Lenka, 
which is the breed of all Zhukovs. As a result, both me and my brother, and many 
others from Nepochetovka and Khutor, involved in street events by the logic of 
circumstances, got in trouble. 


The bitterest of all was that the once merry journey, promising only joy, suddenly 
turned into a "walk in the throes. Previously, both of us, having visited relatives or 
fulfilled some other errand in the village, liked to drop in on our way back to each 
other. Each of us was in a hurry to show the other all his wealth. I, for example, used 
to get my coffers out of Vanka's stash especially for him. We counted and sorted 
them, chose the bigger ones for beatings; from another stove we took out a tin plate 


- the factory mark on the sowing-machine, which I had torn off in my grandfather's 
barnyard at the Small Fells; we melted it in a tin over hot coals and filled the 
beatings with tin to make them weightier and more suitable for crushing the horse 
during the game. Then they went out into the yard and chased my pigeons. It was all 
right that they were ordinary pigeons, the permanent inhabitants of church and 
other "official" attics, and that they did not resemble the white and orange-red ones 
bred by pigeon-hunters. They were kept in a special cage above the pavilion in 
Father Vasily's yard and, when scared away by the older priest Timonka, they tossed 
and turned in the air, doing God knows what kind of things high above the roof. Ours 
are far from these. But by the power of boundless imagination, we elevated them to 
the rank of the most thoroughbred and noble. I climbed on the roof of the shed and 
waved the stick there, and Vanka, sticking his fingers in his mouth almost to the 
second joint, let out an outlaw whistle, and scared to death pigeons, not 
understanding what we wanted from them, flapping their wings, flitted over my 
head no worse than the priest's wicked dabblers-turmurs. 


The small, shaggy, black dog with a fox's face was sure to take part in the smoke we 
raised. His name had previously been Zhuchok, but since he resembled a fox not 
only in appearance alone, he was rechristened Zhulik. The dog, it seemed, was not 
upset by this, quickly got used to the new name, but did not forget the old one, if he 
was beckoned with good intentions, rather than to kick him for another theft. 
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Spurred on by Vanya's whistle, Zhulik ran like a madman, ringing the yard with 
violent, shrill barking, so that even indifferent to everything except food, our old 
Karyuha broke away from his feed, raised his heavy face and snorted unhappily, 
ruffling his ears. Our pig Havronja would also invariably roll out from somewhere, 
and Vanka, as if only waiting for this moment, would jump on her back and, like a 
dashing rider, would ride her until the enraged animal, having spun in a wolf, would 
throw him to the ground. Unhappy, resounding "oohr-ohr-ohr" was heard for a long 
time from the stable, where the pig had gone away again. Chickens, if it happened in 
summer, hurried to hide near the wattle-trees, under bitter burdocks and tall 
nettles, dangerous for our bare feet, but quite harmless and even life-saving for the 
hens. Only the rooster Petyka, as blood-red as the setting sun, considered it his duty 
not to hide and protect his harem with a thunderous cry from any height. 

Bitter burdocks were also tempting to Vanka and me, because it was easy to imagine 
them as boughs, and the just-blooming, bluish-purple, lilac-colored, large shaggy 
flowers as rook's nests. When we peeled the peas out of the green pods, we placed 
them in these imaginary nests and, waving our outstretched arms like wings, 
shouted unnaturally loudly, likening our voices to the cackling of birds. The peas, 
which replaced the rooks' eggs for the time of the game, were then eaten by us. 

We had to run very far for peas, because they were sown five or seven versts away 
from the village, hoping in this way to save the dainty grain from the boys' 
invasions. Vanka Zhukov somehow tracked down where this or that pea plot was, 
tracked it down, took note of it, and at the proper time, at the most inopportune 
time for peas, when it, poured into the pods, becomes inexpressibly sweet, winking 
at me, announced, "Tomorrow we will go to Lipnyagi!" Other summers he called 
Safonovo, Dubovoye, Berezovo, or some other extreme places in our field, where, 
according to Vanya's information, peas had been sown and were now ripening. 

The night before such a hike was restless, anxious and joyful - the way it probably 
happens with adults when they are going on their first hunt. To avoid being 
suspected of bad intentions, we talked about anything but our going out tomorrow. | 
wanted to invite Kolka Polyakov, Minka Arkhipov, and Peter the Drowned Man, but 
Vanya Zhukov strongly objected, believing that the company would be easier to find 
than two boys. In the end I agreed, though I was afraid to. It is not without reason 
that they say that in peace even death is red. We were not in danger of death, we 
knew that, but we could be whipped for all we cared, and if you had had one or two 
whips or lashes in the gang, the boss would measure a dozen for two peas, even if he 
got his hands on them. 


We would go to the field before dawn, with the second cock, when our mothers were 
still in the yard milking the cows. On such occasions, Vanka would come to me at 
night, and we would settle down in the hayloft and, inflamed by the impending 
operation, talk softly or, also very softly, learn some new song. We especially liked 
one. We heard it (which was really unexpected) from Ivan Pavlovich Naumov the 
day we were accepted into the pioneers, and when it seemed I could hear nothing 
and nobody, except for light rustling and wind patting of the flaming flap of cloth on 
my chest. But this one I heard: 
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Ah, what a grandfather Lenin we have, Who has so many grandchildren! 
I want to die in battle On the ramparts of the world's barricades. 


- What are barricades? - Vanya asked me. 

- | don't know, - I answered honestly. 

- But I do know! - proudly proclaimed Vanya. 

To cheer him up, I tried to talk to him: 

- You don't know! 

- But I do! 

After a little verbal altercation, Vanya finally uttered: 

- The barricades, you know... ...is such a tall, tall, tall thing, with guns and machine 
guns. Pah-pah-pah-pah-pah!... Whoa! 

I didn't argue anymore. What Vanya said, and with such convincing force in his 
voice, as well as the shotgun blast he reproduced so similarly, convinced me too. 


- Shall we oversleep? - I asked him just in case, going back to what was in store for 
us the next day. 

- And we will not sleep! - announced Vanya as if it had been decided long ago. 

- Not at all? - I was surprised. 

- Not at all! - Vanya confirmed. But I still had my doubts: 

- No sleep at all? 

- Absolutely, absolutely! - Vanya concluded even more decisively. - My brother 
Fedya told me that they don't sleep at night. They only play ferret and smear tar on 
each other. 


I knew very well that our older brothers passed their time grazing the horses at 
night in this way even without Vanya's report, because Lenka came back from the 
steppe meadows grimier than the village blacksmith Ivan Klimov, covered with iron 
dross, like a black rash. Washing a face soiled with tar was a tricky business, and 
Lenka did not seem to be in much of a hurry: was it worth the effort, if the next 
Sunday night the kids would paint him over again? 


- So, shall we stay awake? - I asked him again, afraid that Vanya might change his 
mind. But he was adamant: 
-] said we wouldn't, so we won't! 


At a moment like this, he was especially dear to me, and I wanted to hug him. 

We used to play in bitter burdocks after a successful hike to the peas. Happy, on 
such days we were extremely noisy. And when we were going out beyond measure, 
my mother would appear on the doorstep and, with a wave of her hands, she would 
cry out with a sorrowful exclamation: - "God damn you! I can't get my piss out of 
you! What are you doing here? Calm down, for Christ's sake! 
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We calmed down, but not for the sake of Christ, who was God knows where and 
could not hear us, but for the sake of my meek, eternally kind mother, whose only 
helper was the unclean, the only thing she could do to scare us, the boys, and the 
"habaline" husband, who would come home after drinking at the miller or other 
drunks, and after playing around he would jump on his wife, making some old 
scores with her, which we did not understand. 


#7 


We stopped running around the yard because it was about time for Vanya to go 
home. We parted cheerfully, terribly pleased with each other because we could meet 
again any day. Now it was at Vanya's, and there it was, perhaps, even more 
interesting. At a certain hour, Vanya would come out of the gate, grab my hand, and 
immediately lead me into the house to first show me his rapidly growing herd of 
rabbits. 


We didn't build any special rooms or cages for our pansies (evidently, this is not the 
only name for the timidity of the rabbits in our village), but kept them mostly under 
the house floor or in the cellars. Vanya's house had an earthen floor, and rabbits 
lived right on the floor, pockmarked all over with their deep burrows. Although the 
rabbits, when they fledge (they do this several times a year), carefully walled up, 
closed the entrance to the hole (then I could not understand how it did not suffocate 
the rabbits), Vanka unmistakably found these burrows and knew from which and 
when should appear tiny, either white, gray or black, fluffy lumps of life. He notified 
me in advance of their imminent appearance, and I adjusted my arrival to the 
comrade at just such a time. 


We sat down by the burrow, from which the mother rabbit had just climbed out and 
which she had left open, and, shuddering with impatience, we waited. And, no 
matter how we watched, we did not catch the moment when the quivering ball of 
rabbit was near the hole, and, mockingly moving the upper lip split in two and 
twitching its antennae, sniffing, peering back and forth with red eyelets, clipping, 
like shears, long ears. Freezing, warningly holding each other by the knee, we let the 
new inhabitant of the earth to get accustomed, to learn the first basics of life in the 
world. When the little rabbit dares, it will definitely move away from the entrance of 
its shelter, run away from it so that it can be picked up, taken in a handful, brought 
close to the eyes and have a good look. It was all right that the little one should 
suffer fear - let him get used to it, for from now on he was to be near these large and 
frightening only at first sight creatures called human beings. After the first one out 
of the mink soon appeared the second, the second - the third, and so on up to seven, 
or even more pieces. Vanya's pride had no limits. Holding a baby rabbit in his hands, 
he carefully handed him to me, and if he did not squeak, I warmed the baby in my 
hands for a minute or two, and then with even greater care put down on the floor. 
The little beast did not suddenly find its hole, but at first it huddled in a corner of the 
hut and, shrinking into a little visible ball, sat there until it regained its wits. From 
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my eyes, from my delighted shrieks, Vanka guessed which rabbit I liked most of all, 
and at parting he generously promised: "I will give you Entov. He is from the 
shamoy big coward. But it will be a little bit rusty. And he did not forget to fulfill his 
promise. Now had a rabbit family living under the floor. Not as big as Vanya's, but 
still quite large. The gray rabbit is a bitch again, she will soon be sprouted, and the 
flock will immediately increase by seven or even eight. 


But will there be any joy in such a gain, when Vanka will not know about it, when it 
will be impossible to boast in front of him and get advice on how to take care of 
rabbits, what kind of grass to carry them? 


This question, of course, did not stand before me so directly and nakedly. But it was 
already living in me, and would live for a long time alongside a host of others, just as 
restless and anxious, the same ones I had already mentioned, which made 
everything in me and around me twitch, and more and more, with a kind of sticky, 
clinging, greyish, unpleasant and dull veil, which I wanted but could not tear away. 
The veil grew denser and denser as the consequences of my and Vanko's quarrel 
became more and more obvious and tangible. 


I felt a little cramped inside. I tried, however, to make up for my loss by bringing 
other peers even closer to me. The very next day at school I begged Maria Ivanovna 
to let me sit at the desk where Misha Tverskov sat, a quiet boy who was serious 
beyond his years and very capable of study, and who had never taken part in any of 
the kids' scuffles, including Vanko and me. Misha was the only son in the large 
family of Stepashka and Aksinya Tverskova. He had the same height as his father, 
who was very small in person, but even smaller beside Aksinya, a burly eighty- 
pound, mountain-like woman. This married couple was the subject of constant 
exercises in wit by the village mockingbirds, my father in the first place. 
"Stepashok," he pestered Tverskov senior, "when will you and your Aksinya stop 
breeding only girls? Where are you going to find suitors for them? Look at how 
they're going at it! Soon Aksinya will be caught up and outrun. Who would risk 
marrying such a girl? You won't have enough food for her! She, Mother, will have to 
be served with a muzzle! Not to mention everything else... "and other things... 
Ahem!" - my parent chuckled. 


Stepashka had five daughters before Misha. Finally got a son, Stepashok for some 
reason did not stop, did not dot, and got after Michael's three daughters. They could 
not even find out different names for all eight of them, so Stepashko's family had 
two Marys and two Yevdocias, and they only distinguished them by calling them 
Masha the elder and Masha the younger, and Dunyashka the elder and Dunyashka 
the younger. And this was not strange, taking into account that the difference in the 
ages of the daughters was only one year, so that some of the younger girls, having 
got on like their mother, were a full head taller than their elder counterparts. 
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Though Stepashok was poor, he did not want to lag behind his father Vasili: he had 
five girls before Timonka and three more after Timonka, and the same is true of this 
one. However, the similarity of the two families ended there: the presence of so 
many mouths for Father Vasily was not burdensome (the whole parish of the priest 
took care of it), but for Stepashka it turned into a burden, clearly unbearable for a 
one-horse and not very dodgy man. Without the help of the "community," which 
kept a certain supply of rye for these poor people and even for the firemen, 
Stepashka would have felt sick, and Aksinya would have lost her body - they only 
had enough of their own crop until Christmas. 


Of course Misha, the only son among their daughters, could not be spoiled by his 
parents, but he was not spoiled. Maybe because his character made him too hard on 
himself from an early age, or maybe because the "poor" father and mother simply 
had nothing that would set their son apart from the other children, except increased 
love and affection. 


I tell about Misha Tverskoff in such detail because he immediately took me not only 
to his desk, but also under his patronage, which, however, excluded his participation 
in the fight on someone else's side. No one asked him to do that, though. It was 
enough for me, for example, that Misha agreed to sit next to the brawler at school (a 
nickname that stuck with me and Vanya for a long time) and to come to his house to 
prepare lessons together, and to use the time left before night to grind with 
penknives and bits of sandpaper the thin sticks for the red flags with which the 
schoolchildren would walk down the main street of the village on November 7. I was 
going to do it with Vanya, and I got this task from Maria Ivanovna, who - not because 
of her age - was also our Pioneer Leader, and I was glad that we would sit together 
for many hours in the evenings and on Sundays. Besides sticks we had to write some 
October slogans in big letters, and the best painter in our class was again Vanka 
Zhukov. Now he would not be with me, and Maria Ivanovna's serious assignment 
could have remained undone if Misha Tverskov had not come to my aid - he was 
also quite good at drawing large letters, dressing them in different bright colors 
with a thin brush, giving preference to the color purple and red. 


Petyenka Denisov-Drowned, Kolka Polyakov and Minka Arkhipov also joined in our 
affairs - they were charged with the rough work: they ran to the forest at the Far 
Crossing and brought "raw materials" - unshaved sticks of young sapwood and 
linden for Misha and me. Michael Tverskov and I had to finish them, and it was a 
very laborious, drawn-out job. Last fall it was very hard work, because Vanka 
Zhukov did not come to me from Khutor alone, but took Fedka Pchelintsev and 
Vaska Myagkov with him, who was known as a great "master of wood" because no 
one could make whistles of birch wood better than him, linden and elm trees at the 
time when the bark of these trees easily comes off the trunk after a light knock with 
the wood, leaving it helplessly naked and touchingly pitiful, - that is at the end of 
May or beginning of June, by Trinity Day. But Vaska Myagky would be gone, as well 
as many others from Khutor, who, together with Vanka Zhukov, had moved from 
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friends to the camp of my enemies, was no small loss. I had to treasure the ones I 
had, of which there were generally many. But the root of the evil was that I felt very 
keenly, painfully, that none of them, including Misha Tverskov, could replace Vanya 
Zhukov to the slightest degree. And it is strange that for all that, not only did I not 
try to reconcile with him, but I grew more bitter against him. 


#8 


In short, our fights continued, becoming more and more violent with time. They 
happened so often that the wounds received in one fight had no time to heal, to heal, 
even to dry up a little in the next one. It would have been half the trouble if only two 
boys had been involved (great sorrow!), but more and more people of different ages 
were inevitably drawn into our brawls, and a deafening wave of hostility and 
alienation, if not open hostility, threatened to swell the entire village, whose 
residents had long been bound together by close bonds of kinship, match-making, 
cronyism and other attachments. 


4 


On the evening following the scuffle, our fathers (mothers, unless they were widows, 
were never summoned by the headmaster), gathered at the school, together with 
Ivan Pavlovich, made an energetic, but not very effective attempt to find the 
instigators of it - you cannot apply the highest punishment, which was expulsion 
from school, to an entire class! Some reasonable guys said that we should be looking 
for the instigator, but not the instigators, because the "instigator could have been 
made" by one person, not two or three at a time. They agreed with that. It remained 
to name that one. After a long, uneasy and painful silence, Grigory Zhukov, 
foreboding that somebody would forestall him and call first Vanyushka (he was too 
tough, the scoundrel!), cautiously, with all kinds of reservations, getting to his main 
idea on the spot and choking up in the end, he mentioned my name hoarsely, 
whispering that his son, Vanyushka, "is ready to confirm it". 


- Found a witness! - Ivan Pavlovich's right side (it was a little longer than the left) 
twitched into a venomous grin, which was very difficult to catch on a teacher's face. - 
Wasn't it with your son Vanyushka that it all began? 


- Yes, that's it, that's it! - lvan Morozov cheerfully joined in. - I saw it myself, how he, 
the scoundrel, swooped down and... that! - The churchwarden could see nothing, for 
he had run with Father Vasili from the church when the brawl was in full swing. He 
lied because he wanted to help out his nephew, who was about to be blamed with all 
the consequences that would follow. 
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"I don't want Mishka to be expelled from school! He's had enough of me kicking the 
hell out of him yesterday!" - my father thought to himself, and said aloud, looking at 
his old friend and drinking buddy reproachfully: 


- Aren't you ashamed, Grigory Yakovlevich, to cast aspersions on others? You found 
a brawler! My Mishka has never messed with anyone. If it was Lenka. He might... 
But Mishka, no, you're not, Grigory. Ask your son of a bitch around! You know that 
there wasn't a fight in the village that your Vanya didn't get into! He's a clean-cut 
rooster, you know! 


-] know I'm no angel myself. But we've got to sort it out after all. How come... all at 
once. All on him? Is that so? 

Ivan Morozov, whose hearing was greatly dulled by the ringing of a hundred-pound 
bell, pulling his earlobe to hear what others were saying, and, apparently, feeling a 
little remorse, raised his voice again: 


- We must drag the scoundrels by the hair and interrogate them here as soon as 
possible! 


But even before the "defendants" appeared before the strict eyes of the adults, the 
latter came to the unanimous conclusion that the fight was started by me and Vanya. 
And to find out which of the two of us had started it, they dragged us to school - not 
by the hair, really, but by the arms, and it was done by our neighbor, Father Vasily, 
who had a grudge against me, because I could not deny myself the pleasure of going 
to Father's garden at the end of August, on the second Thanksgiving, and gleaning 
from it a sinecap full of anise apples, delicious and smelling beyond belief. But since 
Vanka, with few exceptions, was with me on this occasion, the priest's "tooth" was 
also aimed at him. That is why, one must think, it was with obvious pleasure that 
Father Vasily brought us. 


We could not get anything out of the brawlers, however. We answered all our 
questions with a stubborn silence, without raising our eyes to either the men or 
each other. We kept silent out of pride, out of an unwillingness to be seen as 
troublemakers, that is, as the most despised people in the boys' dormitory. 


- Well, Gos... - Here again Ivan Pavlovich nearly burst out with the word 
"Gentlemen", and again he intercepted it in time to press it, "Well, they must both be 
expelled. 


- What do you mean, exclude them? - My papa's white eyes grew round and became 
completely opaque. - How do you mean expelled? For what? 

- For what?" echoed Grigory Zhukov, who had turned into my father's ally. 

- Yes, dear fathers, exclude! - Ivan Pavlovich repeated more sternly, burying a grin 


under his right, slightly moved moustache. He paused for a moment, during which 
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the tension in the class was nearing a critical point, and finished: - From the 
Pioneers, for a start. And then we'll see... 


This turn of events calmed rather than upset our parents, but it frightened Vanya 
and me, so much so that we roared at once, as if someone had commanded us to do 
it - where had our pride gone? Maria Ivanovna, who was standing behind us and 
who had taken no part in the trial, put her hands on our shoulders, hid her suddenly 
reddened and moist eyes from everybody, and quickly led us away to her room, 
where she tried to reassure us: 


- It's just to... to scare us a little. No one will expel you from the pioneers. You won't 
fight anymore, will you? You won't, will you? 
We weren't sure, so we didn't say anything. 


- You rascals," said Mary Ivanovna with a tender, motherly sadness, and, giving each 
a lollipop, gently pushed them towards the door: "Go home and get your lessons 
ready. Oh, you brawlers! 


Having jumped out into the street, we exchanged slaps and, having threatened each 
other with fists, we rushed headlong into the opposite directions: | in the direction 
of Nepochetovka, Vanka - into his Hutor. Half a mile away, I suddenly remembered a 
phenomenon which surprised me: sending after me a threat composed of many 
accusatory words, Vanya did without a lisp. When and how had he managed to get 
rid of this flaw in his speech? Hadn't he grown up a couple of years after our heated 
bout? It's been said that a shock can make a normal person a stutterer and a 
stutterer a normal person. Isn't that what happens to lispers, too? In any case, I 
could clearly distinguish in Vanya's rambling verbal queue the sounds "s" and "z," 
which the day before yesterday Vanya had turned into "sh" and "g." Will the 
nickname "Whisperer" come off him now? I did not want it to happen, and decided 
to myself that I would still tease him with this nickname - let him get angry, that was 
good for him. So I yelled at the top of my lungs: 


- "Whisper-eye! 
My voice seemed to reach Vanya's ear, because in response I heard a distant: 
- Chelyabinskiy! 


It was already my nickname. I owed it to my mother, who, after visiting her 
husband, who was then serving in that South Urals city, "brought" me from there, to 
the great displeasure of my mother-in-law, who dissuaded her daughter-in-law from 
such a trip. Grandmother Olympiada, or Piada, as she was called in our house, 
insisted: "Don't go, Frosinya! You have a trio, you'll bring a fourth. There are already 
so many of us on one grandfather's neck! Don't go, for Christ's sake!" My daughter- 
in-law stubbornly refused, and as a result, I, Mishka Chelyabinski-Khokhlov, was 
born. Everyone in Monastyrsky called us Khokhlovs, because my great-grandmother 
Anastasia, Nastasia-Khokhlova that is, was brought by my great-grandfather, Nikolai 
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Alekseev, a member of the Crimean campaign, from somewhere in Ukraine, I think, 
from Poltava. I remember well this big and affectionate old woman, around whom 
we, her numerous great-grandchildren and great-granddaughters (three daughters- 
in-law in the house did not waste time and quickly filled the five-walled house with 
children), twirled like chickens around the ball. "You'd better get out of here!" - she 
shouted, smiling with all her wide, soft face, lit by her good blue eyes, which in her 
maidenhood must have been called eyes. 


Great-grandmother Nastasia the Kholushka outlived grandmother Piada, would 
have outlived her only son, perhaps, and our grandfather Mikhail, had it not been for 
a calf that, when it bumped, knocked a large mole off the old woman's cheek, which 
made her face even kinder and more affectionate to us, her great-grandchildren. 
"Nastasya the Kholushka had cancer," I heard one day from my neighbors, 
understanding nothing of these words and still being terribly frightened. Soon a big 
spot the size of a copper nickel appeared on the place where the mole was, and was 
changed to a small hole through which milk used to leak out when my great- 
grandmother drank it from a copper mug. Nastasia was loved in the village, and 
when she died many people came to her funeral, tables had to be set in the yard, and 
the whole yard, I remember, was saturated with the spicy smell of bay-leaf and dill. 
We children were seated at these tables in the third, or last, line, and I was 
extremely proud that it was all happening here, that I was the master here, that I 
could put Vanka Zhukov next to me and Yan'ka Rubtsov somewhere far away. Wake- 
ups (and death was not uncommon in our large family) were perceived by me as 
holidays, and the brightest of them, perhaps, was this one - on the death of my great- 
grandmother. 


There was nothing offensive about the nickname "Chelyabinsky," but I was still very 
angry when I heard it. Vanka knew that, so he threw it at me. I threw it at hima 
second time with the Whisperer, but it didn't seem to reach its target. My ex- 
boyfriend must have been in "the realm of inaccessibility" by this point. 


#9 


Meanwhile, at a school meeting presided over by Ivan Pavlovich, it was decided that 
both of us should be considered the instigators, and that the measure of punishment 
should be determined by our parents. But as they had already "exacted" punishment 
from us without waiting for this decision, and they could not inflict two 
punishments for one transgression, my and Vanya's fathers, after some discussion 
among themselves, came to the conclusion that for the younger sons the "devils" 
they had already "punished" were really enough. 


From school Nikolay Mikhailovich and Grigory Yakovlevich walked together for 


some time until they parted at the crossroads of two streets, Garden and 
Zavidovskaya. They walked and were peacefully kalachala. It was said about us, as it 
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should be: "Kids, what can you take from them. They'l! fight and make up. That's 
all!" 


- "Stop by, Mikolaj," Grigory Jakovljevic said goodbye. 

- I'll drop by sometime. Don't pass by, either. Drop by. Voseyka the miller turned to 
me. He asked me to visit him. Maybe we can go for a ride together next Saturday. 
How are you? 


- Well, I... I'd love to. 

Everything seemed to be in order, but for some reason neither my father nor 
Vanya's father ever "looked" at each other, and Nikolai Mikhailovich went to the 
miller alone, without making the slightest attempt to take "Grishka Zhuchkin", as 
they called him behind his back. Neither did my middle brother, Lenka, who had 
been friends with Fedka before, and who could play cards with him almost as 
equals, a rare virtue, and my brother could not help appreciating it. Now this 
friendship had fallen apart, too. As for the mothers, their quarrel began the day after 
ours. My mother, having heard about the fight near the school from the same father 
Vasili, dropped all her household chores (and she had "s-so many," that is, a great 
many of them), immediately went to Zhukov's yard, and her quarrel with Vanya's 
mother began. The skirmish, as is customary among women in the village, was 
fought over the fence, which on such occasions becomes a barricade; mother began 
by announcing, without any preamble, that: 


- Veruha, yours has done everything! I told my little fool, don't get mixed up with 
that brigand Zhuchkin! You can expect nothing but trouble from their breed. Your 
sons’ hands, Veruha, are always reaching into other people's pockets. We know 
what they're like... God forbid! 


Veruchea looked up: 

- Why are you scolding us, Frosinya? A?.. What have we done to hear your insults? 
Whose pockets did we pick? A?.. Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Frosinya? You'd 
better keep an eye on your snotty boy. He looks like a quiet boy, but he's a real 
troublemaker. You should listen to what your saber, Father Vasili, has to say about 
him. Your Lenka and Mishka won't let him live. They'll do everything in the garden 
and in the garden, the scoundrels! And tell Mishka, your puppy, that he'll never set 
foot in our house... 


- You've got something to scare him with! He'll never come to your murderer 
himself. He doesn't give a damn about you either! 


- And you wouldn't spit in someone else's well, or have to drink from it. Get out of 
my house, or else... ...or else... - Vanya's mother did not say anything, just sent a 
resounding spit in the direction of my mother, and rushed into the hall, rattling the 
door so that the old putty fell from the window panes, and the hens with a panicked 
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clucking left the backyard and scattered around the yard. My mother shouted 
something else, but her voice was lost in the commotion of the hens. 


On the way back to her house Efrosinya Ilyinichna continued to scold the Zhukovs, 
and so loudly that the other women, who, hearing the scolding, also suspended their 
work, rejoiced in their hearts that the occasion had arisen for this purpose, were 
listening to her. At this moment they, too, were doubtless trying to decide whether 
they would take Froshinya's or Veruchea's side. It was not the custom of village 
women to remain indifferent under such circumstances. One had already made up 
her mind by shouting out: 


- It was he, Vanya, who had started the whole mess! 


Another objected: 

- Akulina, you'd better wait with your verdict. Mishka, that cocksucker, won't let him 
get away with it either. He's Frosinya's youngest, so she spoils him. He should be 
whipped every day]... 


- And you, Matrena, you should whip your own, but don't try to whip other people's! 
- | don't. I'm just saying. I was only saying that," Matrona replied with a conciliatory 
tone, waving her hand, she disappeared into the depths of her own yard. And from 
there she finished: "Evil will know which of them is right, and which is wrong. 


My and Vanya's friends became more and more opponents. Finding themselves for 
various reasons in Nepochetovka or Khutor, or in the places that gravitate to these 
streets, they were just as badly beaten up as we really were by guys who, until 
recently, had been not only Vanya's or mine, but also their friends. Now both were 
fighting separately from us, autonomously, so to speak. They had split off from ours, 
so to speak, and their fights were as independent as ours, and were no less intense. 
We mustn't forget that all of these boys (for some reason our quarrels did not 
extend to the girls) had fathers, mothers, and brothers who, even if they wanted to, 
could hardly remain neutral for long. Our Lenka, for example, had already had 
several fights with Fedka without any involvement on our part (mine and Vanya's). 
At night, pressing me closer to his hot, not yet cooled down after a fight, he 
whispered in my ear braggadocio: "Well, I gave him a beating - will long remember! 
From these words we could conclude that Lenka himself came out of the fight 
unharmed, but that before morning, at dawn, he jumped out of bed and ran out of 
the house. 


Clearly, Lenka did not want us to see the marks of the night's battle on his face. 
Only my older brother Alexander, who left Lenka to protect me, and my sister 
Anastasia did not interfere in our affairs. They hadn't gone to the Zhukovs before, 
because there were no peers in their family for my older brother and sister. Nastya 
was also pregnant: she had her own worries, much more serious than ours. 
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But were they so frivolous, our affairs? The losses and losses, about which I have 
only mentioned in passing, became more and more tangible as time went on. And 
not just for me and Vanka. Only no one either wanted to admit it, or could not give a 
clear account of it. And bad circles were spreading over the village, like the stone 
thrown by someone for fun, taking more and more people in its orbit. The person, 
who has thrown this stone has long ago forgotten that he had thrown it, as one 
forgets an unextinguished cigarette butt, which sets the fire. 


5 


For me (and | think for Vanka Zhukov as well) the mentioned losses were especially 
noticeable in the change of seasons, divided as it were into equal portions, limited 
by the notions of winter, spring, summer, and fall. We waited for winter with no less 
longing and impatience than, say, spring or summer. And not only because children 
in general do not like constant values: rapidly changing with age, they demanded the 
same from the world around them and just discovered by them. That is why a 
simple rearrangement of furniture in a house or a simple new construction in the 
yard (a corrected fence, a fresh heather at the gate, even a cone-shaped pile of dung 
in the middle of the yard, smoking like Vesuvius), appearance of calves and lambs at 
the beginning of winter bring kids into indescribable delight, often 
incomprehensible to adults, who, however, cannot help feeling moved by this naive 
and bright child joy. The seasons are also good because they bring renewal, always 
in tune with the open children's soul. 


Winter had a lot of, that we kids hurry her up with her arrival. There’s skating, 
sleigh rides, snowballs, somersaulting in snow drifts, and a trip with dad to the 
forest for some firewood on the trail, when the skids are almost inaudible sliding on 
the soft dazzling white blanket of snow with a refined blue undercoat, and light 
snowflakes weightlessly settle on your nose, tickle it and make you sneeze loudly, 
and Karyukha's newly shod hooves stamp large snow medals and throw them at the 
riders, as if in response to my father, who "moved" the mare with the whip more 
often than she would like. And the yoola, a long, spindly stick carved from young 
alder trees, being flung under the white mounds erected by the blizzard? And the 
jumping from the roofs, as the snow shafts climbing higher and higher? And caves 
cut right through the snow wall? You never know what else the winter will bring! 
We kids were ready to forgive her even when she made us sit at our desks. 


#10 


In the first days of December, the Baland finally suspended its run. It always 
happened only at night. The ice, still very thin, but able to hold for a few seconds 
such good fellows as me and Vanya, was not yet suitable for skating, but very good 
to make "zyklyka" on it. Holding hands, we ran fast, and the ice beneath us cracked, 
yawned, humped, rose in front of the ridge, and we had to have time to skip this 
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ridge before the ice, weakened by our many jogs will break through. A dangerous 
pastime (one of us ended up once in a "Jordan," a swim in the cold water; it could 
have ended worse if my uncle Ivan Morozov had not been there, heading over the 
river bank to church), a dangerous pastime, I say, but one that is attractive to us, 
who instinctively feel that "there is a thrill in the battle at the edge of the gloomy 
abyss. Who, even once as a child, made these very "zybki" on young, fragile ice, he 
will never forget the pleasure experienced at it. You are scared and happy at the 
same time, and your heart is about to jump out of your chest, when you are running 
as fast as you can, and there is a big sniffling, breathing and moving under you, 
ready at any moment to grab your mischievous leg and drown it in the cold black 
abyss. And, gathering your courage for the next run, you tell yourself that it will be 
the last, but Vanya, all glowing, red with excitement, persuades you: "Let's go one 
more time!" And again, grasping hands, rushing on the ice, which by this point of the 
light blue has become from countless cracks all over the gray and threateningly 
pliable. 


Even earlier than on Baland, water was freezing in our Kochki (and here they are, at 
hand!) and forest marshes - neglected children, left by their careless mothers by the 
rivers during the spring floods and forgotten by them until the next flood. We went 
out to the marshes before anything else, but not for riding. There we were to do 
something no less interesting, which was also of practical value. In shallow water, 
under transparent ice like a well-washed window glass, among green algae and 
mud, just like in an aquarium, at this time different kinds of fish were sneaking 
around, wondering at the sudden change in conditions: crucians, pikes, tench and 
even more nimble and still not having time to return to Balanda or Medveditsa, 
perches. Seeing them alive, nimble, escaping from our shadows - in itself a pleasure 
indescribable. But these fish can still be caught without nets, or fishing rods, or any 
other kind of tackle. To do this, Vanka Zhukov bought somewhere a small axe (I'm 
afraid that he "stole" it in the blacksmith Ivan Klimov: speaking of the weakness of 
Vanya's hands on other people's pockets, my mother was not entirely wrong). 
Having noticed a fish under the ice, frozen near some blade of grass or scrap, Vanya 
would swing his axe over it, and immediately a pike, a crucian, or even a tench 
would pop out of the little hole. Of course, we are talking about a lucky strike, and he 
even Vanya was about one in ten. But even "blanks" could not upset either Vanya or 
me, because they left behind a multitude of colorful, iridescent "roosters" and a 
jangling, silver ringing, cuckoo's increased cries resounded in the neighborhood. 
"C00-CO0-CO00-CO00-CO0-C00-000-000-000-000-000-000-000," it rolled through the 
glades, over the bare treetops, over the meadows and meadows. Good! 


For skating our older brothers made skates for us (two logs, two thick wires 
embedded into the wood, four holes, four rope cords to fasten them to the felt boots, 
and skates are ready! ), and sledges, and "goats", similar to the bench, but with a 
wide plank at the bottom and narrow, with smooth, sloping notches on the sides, at 
the top: the bottom was covered with an even layer of fresh cow dung and poured 
overnight with water to form ice for better sliding. Having saddled such a bench, we 
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rode on it from the Chaadayev mountain, trying to jump as far as possible and not to 
fall at the same time, which everyone could not, and not every time: the mountain 
was long, steep and with many gradients, so that in some places the "goat" jumped 
with you, like a goat - try to sit on it! But it was these very insidious places on the 
mountain that most attracted me and Vanka Zhukov. The other boys did not dare to 
ride from the Chaadayev Mountain, and if they did, it was not from the top, but from 
half a mountain. To be honest, I would hardly have dared, either, if it had not been 
for Vanya, a daredevil, with whom I would have done any risky thing. 


Even Vanya could not skate on two skates at once, and for some time we were 
convinced that there were no skaters at all, until we saw Viktor Naumov, a student 
from Saratov, son of our Ivan Pavlovich and Maria Ivanovna, who had come to the 
village for the winter vacations, on the river. He flew past us, dazed and stunned, on 
a pair of long, sunshine-gleaming irons, first to one side and then to the other, and 
many more times back and forth, and, having had enough of our amazement and 
astonishment, made several tapering circles, as if to encircle us. Then he stopped 
abruptly, showering our astonished faces with scalding ice-cold grits. After giving us 
a little time to come to our senses, he asked us, brushing drops of sweat off our 
reddish eyebrows: 


- Do you like them? 

We were lost in silence. 

- Would you like to go for a ride? 

- Go away! - We answered fearfully and hurriedly. 


- As you wish! - Victor Ivanovich (in a year or two he will become a teacher himself 
and will be teaching us for some time) made several sharp turns and in an instant 
disappeared behind the bend of the river, like an obsession. 


In winter we hunted hares, not with a rifle, of course, which we did not touch 
without risk of being flogged by my father, but with the help of small traps set and 
well camouflaged, covered with snow on the hare trails, trampled in many gardens 
and orchards. I was afraid to set the trap without Vanya's help, because I could fall 
into it with my own hand. We set it together, too, sometime in the evening, when 
blue shadows fell on the snow and frost was creeping up behind our necks - our 
necks were always open, except that in the bitter cold our mothers wrapped them 
with their heads in their shawls. We were not afraid of colds, and the snot under our 
noses did not embarrass anyone - neither us, nor our parents - because it was 
perceived as an inevitable and self-evident phenomenon in children. They, however, 
bothered us a little, when, leaning over the hare's way, we carefully put a one-spring 
trap under the snow, doing everything so that it did not spring before time - in frost 
we would not alert it again and would have to go back home for it. Hares, for the 
most part, were not fools either. When they felt something was wrong, they did not 
run along the old paths, but made new ones, sometimes within a mile from the place 
where the trap was waiting for them. But still there were cases (though very rare), 
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when the long-eared one was caught and gave himself away with a piercing, child- 
like cry. Gasping both from great excitement and from running on deep loose snow, 
we stomped around the hare in indecision for some time. We had to catch it by both 
hind legs at once, for it could hit your belly or face like a tight spring, and scratch 
you in the blood - such had happened in previous winters. In this rare and solemn 
moment, of course, Vanka Zhukov was in charge of the whole operation, and I had 
only to obey him and carry out his orders. "I'll grab the legs, and you grab the ears, 
and shrazhu in the noise!" - he whispered, and with a wave of his right hand we both 
piled on the crying animal and, screaming, together with the trap, we put it into a 
small bag. We returned home not by the shortest route, but by driving all over the 
village: it was necessary to show off the loot. Children of our age group and older 
ran out of all the yards and asked us to untie the sack and show them the hare. We 
gladly fulfilled the requests, because the amazed exclamations of the children raised 
us in our own eyes and made us real heroes in the eyes of our peers. The next day at 
school, during recess, Vanka and I were surrounded and asked to tell them again 
how we had managed to catch such a big rabbit. We interrupted each other and told 
each other, and we all didn't hear the bell, which was ringing in a vain attempt to 
disperse us to our classrooms. 


Nor were we entirely indifferent to the hunting activities that the adults were 
engaged in. They also hunted hare, fox, ferret, and even wolf. 


#11 


However, hunting the grey in winter was the monopoly of only one man in our large 
village - Sergey Andreevich Zvonarev, who was a distant relative of my mother. The 
latter circumstance is important to note because, having set large, exactly wolf traps 
somewhere in the steppe, Sergey Andreevich on his way back stopped by our house, 
blew his nose noisily at the doorstep, passed, dumping the snow, a large wispy white 
either from the snow or from just a gray beard through his fist, and sat down 
silently, in a hostile manner, to the table, where a cut glass of moonshine and a pile 
of pancakes, flavored with dark green, thick and fragrant hemp oil, were already 
waiting for him. By this moment I already took the best position on the stove, 
because, having satiated, uncle Sergey would tell first of all, how and where he set 
his traps this winter, where he had set them in last winters, what wolves he caught 
and what had happened to him, a hunter, with all successes and failures, of which 
failures was incomparably greater. If he was exaggerating, it was only to the extent 
allowed for each hunter, all the more excusable because the narrator himself 
believed in his story without limits. I was ready to listen to his long stories, mixed 
with tall tales, for a day, two days, or a whole week (and if Vanya happened to be 
here, so was he) - it was so interesting. If there was one person who was alittle bit 
bored by Sergei Andreyevich's long sitting, it was my mother. She still had "not 
milked or fed the cattle in her yard" (being a secretary in the village council, my 
father did not burden himself with household chores, and he had no time for them: 
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from morning till night he sat in the office and made lists of kulak, middle-class and 
poor people's households, which were needed in the district for some reason), and 
she considered it inconvenient to leave her "relative" alone with the children in the 
house, besides, the storyteller needed encouragement. From time to time he would 
fall silent, and with an elusive movement of his chin let her know that it was high 
time she spent another "lamp". His gesture was elusive only to us, who were sitting 
on the stove. Mother somehow grabbed it and, sighing "ravaged" - poured from a 
quarter of another half glass. And in the end, seeing that her guest was already 
pecking his nose reddened to blue and not good with his own tongue, she told him: 
"Isn't it time for you to go home, Andreech? They must be waiting for you there. 
Why don't you go over to the kids' stove and get warm and sleep for an hour?" Uncle 
Sergei was more Satisfied with the latter. With a great effort he tore off his heavy 
body from the bench, spread his fat legs for stability, and with a grunt slowly 
approached the stove. Having jumped to the floor, Vanka, or my brother Lenka, who 
loved listening to Uncle Sergei as much as we did, pushed him on his ass, and I 
pulled him by the arms as hard as I could, and thus we had a full control over the old 
hunter. It did not upset us that he was babbling God knows what nonsense with his 
out-of-control tongue, for it suited us well to have the famous wolfman in our midst 
and to fall fast asleep to the music of his own inarticulate mutterings. We knew that 
when he woke up, he would ask his mother for a hangover and, after the hangover, 
he would tell us some other story from his adventure-rich hunting life. 


Neither blizzards, nor bitter colds, nor snowstorms could Keep Sergei Andreyevich 
at home when the wolf hunt came. Uncle Sergei determined this time by some signs 
and omens, clear to him alone. It seems he began to place the traps just after the 
Christmas holidays, when the wolf weddings were over and impoverished predators 
prowled around the villages in search of prey. It was not an easy thing to determine 
the place for the traps and set them in the snow-covered steppe! Each of them 
weighed no less than three kilograms, and there were up to dozen of them ina 
bundle. The hunter had a simple calculation: getting into one trap, rushing aside, the 
animal would make the others "work", and since some part of them was equipped 
with heavy iron "cats" - hooks, the animal would not be able to get far from the fatal 
place. Some dead horse or cow's carcasses were brought here in advance for bait. 
The traps were covered with snow poured through the sieve and covered so that the 
wolf could not see them and so that he could not smell a touch of a human hand. And 
Uncle Sergei backed away from them, backfooting, sifting the snow in front of him so 
that it was like fresh powder, and at the same time it masked the traces of the 
hunter. And all this work Sergey Andreevich did alone. His son, lame-legged Kostya, 
helped his father only to "take" the caught wolf, and only when the wolf was wolfy, 
especially cunning, strong and fierce. The hunter was not lazy, although he could 
catch one, well, two wolves during a whole winter. 


The winter before last the mighty animal, caught at Drofev ravine, dragged the trap 
not far into the steppe, but to the village, furrowed the road in the deep snow 
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through all the hedgerows, saved his strength to get over the fence of our vegetable 
garden, and only the trap "cats", caught on the fence, did not let him continue. 

I immediately ran to Vanya, told him the unheard of news, and with him and | 
returned to our backyard to see how father and son Zvonarev will take the wolf. A 
shiver in advance shook us from heels to tops, intensified by the fact that we were 
afraid that the adults would pull us from the garden and deprive us of arare 
spectacle. 


Sergey Andreevich and Kostya rode up on their black stallion from the opposite side 
of our yards. Someone else was with them, holding the stallion, which, smelling the 
wolf, was already snorting, cocking its ears, pushing the front of the sledge with its 
broad, split tail and several times reared up on its reins. My father and eldest 
brothers, Sanka and Lenka, and Vanka and I went behind them in a heap to the far 
fence that separates our farmstead from the hedgerows, at the moment when the 
hunter and his son stood there and agreed on something. Sergei Andreyevich was 
holding a rope in his hands, and Kostya had a piece of cloth or a polozhok at the 
ready. With a dismissive gesture, Uncle Sergei signaled us not to come too close. 

But even without that our whole artel stopped at a respectful distance, from where 
the wolf was clearly visible. Most of all we remembered and were struck by his eyes, 
which stared into the hunter who was cautiously creeping toward him without 
blinking. There was such fierce anger in those yellowish, cold animal eyes that it 
sent a chill down my spine. I felt a little twinge in my spoon and cried out in horror 
when I saw how the lame-legged Kostya, coming up behind me, threw a canopy over 
the beast and instantly sat him, clutching at its ears with a dead grip. At the same 
minute uncle Sergey with unusual agility, in two jumps, jumped up to the open and 
clang fangs beast's face and in incomprehensibly little time twisted it with a rope, 
and then, together with his son, with the other, long end of the same rope they roped 
wolf and carried him to the sleigh. I did not notice when and how they freed his leg 
from the trap. I remember, I was frightened, when I saw how the stallion was 
beating in planks, roaring, ready to blow everybody and everything to pieces, and 
how he rushed from our vegetable garden with his extremely undesirable "saddle. 
Before killing the beast, skin it and deliver it to the district for an appropriate fee, 
Sergei Andreevich organized a big holiday for the villagers, similar to the one 
organized by a traveling circus, driving a trained bear through the village streets. 
Only instead of a bear, Uncle Sergei drove a wolf through Monastyrsky, trained by 
nature alone, which ordered him to eat our sheep and scare us human cubs. Since 
the gray was unlearned, his jaws, with their fearsome, wolf-like fangs, were securely 
tamed with a stick and a thick string. 

The merry hunter not only led his prey around the village, but also humored, 
shouted, and mouthed, addressing the men and women who crowded around all the 
yards: 

- Hey, Stepashko! You recognize an old acquaintance... It's him... the same one who 
brought your steer down last fall at the Lesser Forks... 

Or..: 
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- Akulina, my dear... Put a quarter on the table, mother. If you're stingy, I'll let him 
go, and he'll steal the last yatchon from your leaky cowshed! 

Or: 

- Grandpa Nobody! And you, old prick, crawled out...? You weren't sitting on the 
stove... Have you forgotten how the winter before last, when you met this son of a 
bitch in Saltykov Forest, you pissed your pants? Ha-ha-ha! 

Or: 

- Matrena Diveyevna, you'd better get out of your shack! Look how he's squinting at 
you. He'll get off my reins any day now. You've got a lot of meat in front and behind! 
Or: 

- Vasil Mitrich, our dear chairman! And you, you little dove, you didn't sit in your 
office, you couldn't stand it... And who threatened me with jail for underpayment? 
Didn't you? Well, God be with you! You're welcome. Sergey Andreyevich Zvonarev is 
not greedy - shows you his circus for free, not like the others... 

Or: 

- Karp Ivanovich! - especially loudly and joyfully voiced the street hoarse, cold and 
soaked voice of Uncle Sergei, who saw near the most run-down, half-open, 
frightening passers-by exposed ribs rafters hut its owner - Karpushka Kotunov, 
famous throughout the district of his virtuoso lies. - Look, look, my dear! Afterwards 
you'll make up a tale like no one's ever heard before! But you'd better zip up your 
fly, if you freeze the string, Malanya will kick you out of the house... 


#12 


Sergey Andreevich, throwing the rope reins over his shoulder, led the almost 
unresisting forest robber in the middle of the street, while from the right and left 
sides of the street came crashing waves of laughter, hooting, enthusiastic swearing, 
timid womanizing squealing and downright cowardly dogs, with whiny notes, 
bawling. However, one dog, bravely, ran up to the beast, trying to grab his thigh or 
tail, hidden in this case between the back legs, but immediately howling ball rolled 
away, encountering a cold, full of dignity and silent contempt wolf eyes. 


Two of my friends, Vanka Zhukov and Grinka Muzykin, tried to follow the example 
of the "brave" dog, but turned their "mule" away from the beast much earlier than 
Polkan. Then, embarrassed, sniffing their noses, they hid behind the backs of adults, 
burying their shame at the same time. But it was still a feat: none of us would have 
dared to jump out of the crowd and run almost to the middle of the street, but Vanya 
and Grinka dared. 


Yes, Vanya... He was nice at all times of the year, but maybe especially in winter. And 
now? Who's the first ice-fish to make a "mink" with? Not with Minka Arkhipov? Yes, 
his mother, Aunt Daria, or Dashukha, as her neighbors called her, and called her 
husband, cheerful and child-loving Peter Afanasyevich, - the woman would burst 
into my address with curses, and even would lash me with reins for the fact that I 
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had led her beloved son to deathly dangerous business. One could, of course, invite 
Grinka Muzykin to the river, he would not refuse, but would it be as interesting and 
fun with him as with Vanya Zhukov? And would his mother let him go when she had 
only two sons and two daughters, and one tattered fur coat? Nothing to say about 
Yanka Rubtsov, Petenka Denisov - Drowned, Kolka Polyakov: at the beginning of 
winter they would put on clothes only to go to school. For the rest of the time their 
parents hid their clothes and shoes until the next morning, so all these friends of 
mine were forced to sit at home and be content to contemplate street life through 
tiny peepholes, made and supported by their tongue and their own breath in the 
frozen, sullenly frowning windows. For the same reason, and also because of the 
reticence of his character, Misha Tversky, my namesake and my new patron, could 
not go out on the young, transparent ice. And you can't go to the forest swamps 
without Vanya and his hatchet. And I would have to forget about the Chaadayev 
mountain, because it rose immediately behind Hutor, beyond the Big threshing 
floors, that is, in the possession of Vanka and his squad, and I would not dare to ride 
from it alone. And hare hunting would stop - what kind of hunting would it be 
without Vanya! And Vanya, the Pioneer drummer appointed by Maria Ivanovna, to 
everyone's envy, as our chief drummer, won't let me beat it, and the song about the 
red drummer who "woke up, turned around and dispersed all the bourgeois", and 
about the battle "on the shaft of the world barricades" will have nobody to sing it 
with, - Vanya was great. And more about Stenka Razin, about the Kolodniks, the 
ringing chains which "stirred up the road dust". We were very good at it, when, 
picking up the refrain, we sang: 

"Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, 
ding, ding" 

"Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, ding, 
ding" 

They're taking our comrade to the penal colony. 


We sang it, sometimes with tears in our eyes, because we felt awfully sorry for our 
comrades being led away. 


Not a big believer in God, however, we loved the religious holidays - Easter and 
Christmas in the first place. On Christmas Day we went with Vanka to praise Christ; 
we made a route in our minds ahead of time so that no yard would be bypassed, so 
that we could get lots of pretzels, candy, and coppers. In order to get up early and 
beat the other slavs, Vanka would come overnight. We got up at dawn and set out, 
starting at Khutor and finishing in daylight at Nepochetovka or in our order. I sang 
"Thy Nativity, O Lord our God," and Vanka, who had no talent for learning verse 
lyrics, opened his mouth to imitate the singing. One day, halfway down Sadovaya 
Street, a big unknown guy (was it Samonka?) covered us both with a fur coat, 
brushed the string with a knife, and the pretzels fell out on the snow, becoming the 
prey of this unknown highway robber. After we had cried a little, we went on, and 
still we came home with great riches: everyone had a bundle, and in our pockets 
there were candies, candy fluffers and candies with flour, which we valued a lot, and 
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in the most reliable places we hid copper pennies, seven pennies and even nickels, 
while someone (I think it was Uncle Ivan Morozov or Uncle Sergey Zvonarev, one of 
them) gave me (stealing from his wife, it must have been) a whitewash, which 
turned out to be a hryvnia. 


Of course, I will go to praise Christ at Christmas without Vanya - I will ask my 
brother Lenka to be my partner, but I will have to leave Khutor to the other kids, we 
cannot go there, and it was Khutor where most of the praise-givers were given not 
homemade, rye pretzels, but factory-made, russet and white, with a satiny shiny 
crust, because the farmers were slightly wealthier than their fellow villagers, you 
cannot compare them with the non-pochet... 


What could one do? 

I had to give up a lot of things. Much that was infinitely dear to your heart, that is 
stored in the memory for life with warm and bright grains and germinates, 
blooming from time to time on the face with the same warm and bright smile, even 
in moments that are not bright at all. 


6 


Our wise Cat also noticed that something was amiss in the classrooms, they were 
situated in two large rooms. Ivan Pavlovich and Maria Ivanovna contrived to work 
in one shift, conducting classes simultaneously with two classes, changing them 
depending on the schedule of lessons: arithmetic was taught by the teacher, Russian 
- by the teacher. What was amiss, however, was that although the same pupils were 
still sitting at many of the desks, they did not resemble the pupils themselves of 
yesterday, those who, out of solidarity with their neighbor, had been ready to go 
without lunch, trying to help him out, prompting him desperately, but now looked 
like mere wolves, turning their wicked faces away from one another. 


Ivan Pavlovich, of course, understood why this was happening, and he also 
understood that this state of affairs could not be considered normal, that it would 
inevitably affect the students’ grades not at all in the direction of increasing them, 
unless he took quick and energetic measures. He saw that it was still quiet and 
peaceful only at the desks where the boys and girls sat, and Misha Tverskov and | 
(having agreed in advance, I entered the classroom well before the bell and settled 
in a new place for me). 


A blessing in disguise, however, Ivan Pavlovich had long planned to mix the girls 
with the boys, hoping that the first will have a disciplining effect on the latter. Life 
itself hastened to put this plan into action. It took the first forty-five minutes to 
accomplish this bloodless, but far from easy coup: Farm girls did not want to sit with 
the boys from Nepochetovka, and the non-Pochetovka ones - with the farm boys. 
They only obeyed when Ivan Pavlovich threatened to use force, even the highest 
measure of punishment - expulsion from school. 
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The girls cried, but were quickly consoled when they saw that my and Vanya's street 
friends behaved in a chivalrous manner, did not pull their pigtails, did not punish 
them, did not spray ink on their notebooks, but on the contrary, were ready at any 
moment to protect their partner in case someone wanted to hurt her. Who knows 
why this happened? It seems that Ivan Pavlovich himself had not counted on such an 
astonishingly quick, positive result of the revolution from above. Didn't a lingering, 
secretly anxious desire for reconciliation live in all of us, and did we subconsciously 
seek the way to it through the girls, who happened to be either sisters or close 
relatives to the brawlers? Maybe so. The fact remained that, to the great joy of the 
teachers, especially Maria Ivanovna, order in the school was much greater than it 
had been before the famous scuffle. 


For some time, however, I continued to attend school in considerable anxiety - I was 
afraid that Ivan Pavlovich would not get to me and transfer me to Katka Lesnova, a 
mischievous girl from Khutor, who was not only as bad-tempered as the boys, but 
was even better at fighting than them. For the time being Katka was ill with measles, 
was at home, and at her desk sat Marfa Efremova, Katka's neighbor and friend. Ivan 
Petrovitch had not yet set anyone up with her: he must have been waiting for her to 
recover and come to Leonova's school. Which one will go to me and which one to 
Misha Tverskov - that was the question that kept me busy. Seeing this, Misha on the 
way home from school assured me: 


- Do not be afraid. I'll still be with you. Do you want, in the summer I will sleep at 
your place? 

- Well! - I livened up, using this "well" in the sense of an affirmative "yes", as is done 
in our, and in many other Russian villages and hamlets. 

Encouraged by my strong assent, Misha Tverskov went even further: 


- Do you want me to stay at your place sometimes in winter for all, well, for all - all 
night? A? 

- Arazee! Of course | do. Only, Misha, I don't have a bed... 

- So what? We'll sleep on the floor. We'll put our swimming trunks on, and that's it! 
- That's great! When are you coming for a sleepover? 

- You want, I'll come tonight! 


#13 


And he did come, and then stayed overnight with us more and more often. Now my 
mother's fur coat, which replaced our blanket, had to cover four people instead of 
three: me and Misha Tverskov lay in the middle and my brothers, Sanka and Lenka, 
on the edges. By morning, when the hut got cold, the poor guys would pull their 
coats to themselves, because their backs and bellies would be open and chilly. Misha 
and I were warm: warmed by our own bodies, we were also warmed by my older 
brothers, who stoically endured and waged a silent, silent war over the edges of my 
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mother's coat, which was shrinking in size like a shagreen skin. Sanka and Lenka 
could have told me to get rid of my new friend, but they did not, because they 
understood that I was suffering a lot and was looking for a comrade who could 
replace Vanka Zhukov to some extent. The matter was remedied by the fact that my 
father, generous or grudgingly, lent us a government village coat, which he wore 
during his frequent trips to the district, seventeen versts away from Monastyrsky. 
All four of us blessed - it was so warm and comfortable under this coat that it was a 
pity even to fall asleep, and we did not fall asleep but told terrible stories or (Mishka 
and I) were learning new poem by heart, testing each other. All that could be heard 
at first was the quiet, then out of control, growing stronger and stronger: "There's a 
small house at the forest edge, a gray-haired forester lived in it long ago," or "The 
east was covered with a ruddy dawn, a light went out in the village across the river," 
or "Once in a cold winter time I came out of the forest..." and Nikitin's "They're 
pulling, they're pulling!" - We were shouting at the top of our lungs, because fishing 
was not only our favorite pastime, but also a sight (especially when the older ones 
fished in Kochki with drags or seine nets). Impatient, shivering knees and a happy 
chill under the heart, waiting for the catch, what could it be compared to the sunny 
joy? Sometimes it was Sanka who stopped us, but most often it was my mother. 
Opening the door to the front room, she would ask: "Keep your voices down a little, 
kids. You'll wake up your father, and you'll keep Nastya awake!" 


Warmth would leave us along with the coat when my father would go to Saratov for 
a week, or for two or three days to his friend, a miller. But we were not too 
depressed: we made up for the lack of warmth by talking, singing songs, and reciting 
poetry almost all night long. We could have also read books all night long (I was 
addicted to them by Misha Tverskov), but my mother would not allow it. "Where 
would I get such a chasm of gase? - she used to say, turning the wick lower and 
lower in the lamp, until it went out altogether. - The jug is empty. It's been a week 
since they brought it to the Co-op!" 


During our evening and night vigils Misha Tverskov got me much better at 
arithmetic. I was no longer intimidated by the tasks expressed in a laconic formula 
of Ivan Pavlovich: "Who solves it - goes home. I solved the examples myself - well, 
not the first, to say the least, but not the last either. When, after recovery, Katya 
Leonova came and Kat did not hesitate to seat me next to her and Misha Tverskov - 
with Martha Efremova, I was upset, of course, but not very much. Firstly, because | 
no longer needed other people's advice, and secondly, because after this Misha 
Tverskov not only did not estrange himself from me, but came even nearer: he spent 
with me, honourably, all and after-school hours. I felt that I became very attached to 
him. If he had been a little more lively, funnier, more mischievous, at least - he 
would not have been worth the price! 


Katyka Leonova had learned a condescending, sneering attitude toward me that 


suited her little. Knowing how dangerous it was for me to come to Hutor, she often 
teased me by playing on my ego: 
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- You're not going to take me to Leon's Street! (The street was so called because it 
was opened by the house of Ivan Leonov, Katya's father, who was almost the first to 
settle on Hutor.) What, can't you?... Coward, coward! - Jumping up and clapping her 
hands, she shouted, burning with the mischievous glint of her narrow green eyes. 


I once agreed and walked Katya to her house, but on the way to his I was intercepted 
by Vanka Zhukov and Vaska Myagkov, who immediately began to beat me. And, sure 
enough, they would have beaten me for nothing if it hadn't been for Katya. She 
jumped out of the house with a stick and started to beat my tormentors with such 
fierce force that they ran away, and I was even faster than them to Nepochetovka, 
closer to my house. If, | thought, they would chase me, I would call Lenka, and the 
pursuers would get away. But they didn't. 


The next day at school, during recess, Katka Leonova swore under oath to defend 
me from Vanka Zhukov and his friends (I found out later that they were really afraid 
of her). I was touched by Katya's nobility, but on all the other days I tried to do as 
little as possible to make use of her vow. It was not appropriate for a boy to stand 
under a girl's protection. 


Vanka Zhukov sat at the same desk with Dunyashka, Kolka Polyakov's sister, who 
had been left in this class for the second year by the stern Cat - he sat on my left 
hand, and we were separated only by the narrow aisle that the teacher or teachers 
usually walks through during lessons. It was so close that either of us could have 
touched each other. But we did not touch, and only furtively, unable to control 
ourselves, did he look in my direction and | in his. Sometimes we would meet, and 
then we would look away, scowling angrily. We would sneakily show our fists to one 
another, masking what was really on everyone's mind. And there was (only we did 
not want to admit it openly) a burning, lingering desire to get back to each other. 
And to prevent this secret feeling from growing and becoming obvious, I forced 
myself to remember the moment when Vanya bumped me with his head for no 
reason. That "out of the blue" was "the whole thing," as my father would have said. 


Our quarrel would have ended in a happy reconciliation long ago if one of us had 
thought himself guilty even a little; at last, after humbling his pride, he would have 
admitted it, apologized, and, as it often happens, the children's lives would have 
returned to their former friendly patterns. In our case, neither Vanya nor I felt the 
slightest bit guilty for the drama that had played out, but on the contrary, we felt 
that we had been wronged for nothing, and for this reason the grievance was 
especially acute and vital, too deep for us to get rid of it easily. If the thirst for 
reconciliation lived in us secretly, it was as if in parallel with the feeling of great 
undeserved resentment, and it was so painful and tingling under my spoon because 
we were too shy to open the door and let it go free. The ongoing street skirmishes 
did little to quench this thirst; they only added fuel to the fire, "working" to quench 
the resentment. 
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The school was in order, but for us students, it was hardly a happy one. Something 
like a gray cloud descended over all of us. Recess was even less noisy, there were no 
merry piles of toddlers here and there as before, the girls did not play their "tag" 
game, and if they did start one, they stopped it quickly and, getting bored, went to 
class before the bell, which had never happened before. And the boys did not chase 
them, nor did they tug, showing signs of special favour, at their dresses and hair. The 
boys from the streets around Nepochetovka and Khutor were in separate groups, 
trying to show their contempt for each other with all their faces, and they did not get 
into fights only because they were afraid of Ivan Pavlovich and their parents (the 
recent whipping was still fresh in their minds). 


A general cheerfulness and merriment, which for a short time seemed to reconcile 
everyone, came only when the drunken Uncle Vanya, a former merchant seaman of 
the Russian merchant navy, Ivan Gavrilovich Varlamov, barged into the classroom 
without knocking. There was, perhaps, no country on the planet that he had not 
been to, and there was no "sea-ocean" on which he had not sailed. Uncle Vanya's 
head was full of various impressions of these journeys, and they weighed heavily on 
his head and on his capacious, in general, capacious soul. Should we be surprised 
that from time to time Uncle Vanya felt the need to put some of this load into our far 
from full skulls. 


Though he was in a groggy mood, Uncle Vanya used to adjust his appearance in the 
classroom to the time when Maria Ivanovna was teaching the class, but not Ivan 
Petrovich, whom the old sea-wolf was just as frightened of as we were. On seeing 
the uninvited guest the teacher first went pale, then blushed, then, with a gasp, left 
the class - ran away for help. Uncle Vanya wanted nothing more. He ruffled his curly, 
thinning hair, stitched with white threads of gray, and glistening with wet gypsy 
eyes, he proceeded to "lech". 


"My babies, my darlings!" - after saying these words, Ivan Gavrilovich came to the 
place where the teacher was supposed to stand, and, after keeping silent for order, 
casting a meaningful glance over our faces, shining in anticipation of the fun, He 
would say such gibberish that the class would start laughing, and Vanka Zhukov and 
Grinka Muzykin, forgetting that they were in quarrel, would run straight to the 
teacher, hang on his shoulders, and ask him to spin them round. 


#14 


Uncle Vanya would shut up, pick up the mischief-makers under his arms, and begin 
to spin them, himself spinning around his not-so-stable axis. On the third or fourth 
round the sailor collapsed on the floor, Vanka and Grinka on top of him, and we 
almost all (except the girls) on top of them, and there grew a pile of mala that we 
had never managed to build alone. It was no longer a pile of mala, but a real Big Map, 
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towering behind Pravikova Pond in the middle of the fields, visible from far away. 
Unlike the steppe mound, our mound was not silent, but hummed, roared, groaned, 
squealed and, of course, did not suddenly perceive the angry voice of Ivan Pavlovich, 
a cloud bursting into the classroom. It was first heard by the pupils, who were on 
the top of the mound, completing it, so to speak. 


Frightened, they swiftly rolled down to the foot of the living mountain, like a 
snowfall. Following them, layer after layer, the others were peeling away from each 
other and rushing past Kat to their desks. In a minute, the pile was dissolving. 
Where it had just stood, spewing a volcanic lava of screaming, there was only poor 
Uncle Vanya in all his glory. He was fairly battered by our knees, he did not 
immediately rise to his feet, but stood on all fours for a while, a posture which 
caused new laughter in us, and only then, with the help of Vanka Zhukov and Grinka 
Muzykin, the main culprits of his embarrassment, he took an upright posture 
befitting a man. 


Meeting Ivan Pavlovich's razor-sharp gaze, Uncle Vanya lowered his head guiltily in 
front of him, so that its wedge-shaped chin with a sprinkling of sparse gray hairs 
rested on his flat, lean chest, covered only in places by a holey, half-dry vest. 


- Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Ivan Gavrilovich? - asked the teacher, having made 
sure that he had already tortured the veteran sailor enough with his eyes. - You are 
an old man, at least be ashamed of your sons! They are also in class, looking at you 
now. Look how ashamed they are of their father! 


Ivan Gavrilovich's twins were in class, but we did not see that they were too 
ashamed of their father. At any rate, they took a very active part in the creation of 
the pile of little ones over him. 

- Forgive the old fool, Ivan Palych. The cursed one, you know," said Uncle Vanya, 
sobering up before our eyes. 

- It's not "the one who's cursed", it's "the serpent". And green, too," Cat corrected 
him, playing his eyes slyly. 

- Maybe so," agreed Uncle Vanya, who was not at all old, but looked old because he 
had begun to struggle with his health very early and energetically. A close 
acquaintance with the green serpent has never rejuvenated anyone: this is well 
known. The taverns in foreign ports turned out to be the most suitable place for 
such acquaintance, for centuries they had been permanent havens for a variety of 
tribal and multilingual sailors. 


- Well, my dear fellow," warned Ivan Pavlovich, "that this is the last time. Spare the 
school from your lectures, for heaven's sake. We can manage somehow without 
them. So, please, don't burden yourself. And if you show up again, you're on your 
own head. I'll call Comrade Zavgorodnev - he'll find a solution for you. 
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- ]']] never show up. What a cross to bear! - And Uncle Vanya devoutly crossed 
himself: he did not want to meet Comrade Zavgorodnev, the permanent district 
policeman who had performed his duties well after the Civil War. - You can't drag 
me to court now! - assured the "lechtor" he was still hot. 


- Well, well. Off you go! 

- I'm going, I'm going! - Uncle Vanya said in the end, heading for the door. - Never 
again... 

- Do me the favor! - Puss spoke conciliatory, quietly nudging his guest towards the 
exit. 

- Not on a day! - Uncle Vanya proclaimed loudly in the street, and a week later he 
appeared again, as if nothing had happened, and the merry show was repeated, to 
our great joy and the great dismay of our teachers. 


Ivan Pavlovich Naumov was seriously considering calling Zavgorodnev. 
z 


Having sent the volunteer "propagandist-agitator," Ivan Pavlovich usually took a 
long time to come to his senses, to calm down and continue classes. His anger, 
having no one else in front of him, transferred either to the students or to Mary 
Ivanovna, who could not cope with a drunken man alone and pulled him, Ivan 
Pavlovich, away from the classroom. We, the whole class, were left without lunch for 
violent behavior; and if we children took it for granted, well deserved by us, the 
same could not be said of the old teacher. Deeply offended (we did not see where or 
how, however) by her husband, she lingered outside the door before entering the 
classroom and stood there, trying to pull herself together and appear before the 
pupils as she was, that is, calm, with her quiet, disposing smile. And yet we could see 
traces of tears in her face, under her eyes, and in her very eyes. 


But on the day just recounted, Ivan Pavlovich behaved quite differently. His anger 
vanished before his time, being replaced by a cheerful animation on his usually stern 
and stiff face as soon as the door shut behind Uncle Vanya. We could see that Ivan 
Pavlovich was going to tell us something, which would not fail to bring us into the 
kindest and merriest spirits. On this solemn occasion he asked a slightly surprised 
Maria Ivanovna to invite the pupils of the third and fourth classes into our room, 
and, as they piled noisily into the room and sat down at their desks, greatly 
disturbing their hosts, that is, us, he announced, demanding complete silence: 


- Well, boys. Now, listen: the district government and the district executive 
committee finally decided to build a new school in our city within two years... 

- Hooray!... That's great! 

- Wait, Zhukov. I haven't told you everything yet. It's gonna be Sha-Ka-Am! Well, 
now try to decipher these three letters: "Sh-K-A-M. Well? Who's first? I don't see any 
hunters. Musician Grisha, maybe you? A? And you keep silent. And actually, on other 
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cases are very afraid. Well, let's start with the first letter - Sh. What can it mean? 
Well, where are we now? 

- School, school! - ..shouting in unison. 

- Well, of course. Let's move on to K. Can't you guess? All right. Tell me, what do your 
parents do? 

- Plowing the land! - Shouted Vanka, and for some reason looked at me. 

- Right. So they are tillers, then. And what else do you call them? 

- Peasants! - We roared even louder. 

- What kind of school will we have? 

- A peasant school! - the class exhaled happily. 


- So, there's only one letter M left undeciphered. I'm not going to torture you 
anymore, but I'll tell you that behind this letter the word "youth" is hidden. Let's add 
up all three words - what do we get? Well, well, Alexeyev Misha. Come on! 
Stammering with excitement and not noticing that I moved my eyes on Vanya just as 
he did on me, I yelled so loudly that I was afraid of my own voice: 


- School...! Peasant-o-0-0-o! Mo-lo-de-ji! 


- Sha - Ka - Em! - the teacher drew the line, following my intonation. Unusually 
radiant and happy, he continued: - But that's not all. In the new school you will study 
not four winters, but seven, because it will be called a seven-year school... 

Girls shrieked and clapped their hands, but were not supported by the boys: it 
seems, staying seven years in front of strict, all-seeing eyes of shrewd Cat did not 
suit everyone. Samonka and my brother Lenka could not even hold back a 
convulsive heavy sigh. Four winters were almost insurmountable for them, and 
three more winters will be added to them - it is too much. Vanka Zhukov and Grinka 
Muzykin, who had been greeting the news of the new school with an enthusiastic 
"hurrah", also fell into despondency. They, too, were eager to get their own way. For 
four winters they agreed (all right!) to sacrifice it, but no more than that. 


Though I and Misha Tverskov were glad of Ivan Pavlovich's last words, we were 
afraid to be disgraced by the other guys and we did not express our joy aloud. 

Ivan Pavlovich pretended not to notice the confusion in some souls, and continued 
even more solemnly: 


- This will be the first rural seven-year school in our district, children, and its 
construction will begin already this year, in spring, when our classes will be over 
and your parents will drop out. Without their and our help, the school cannot be 
built. The whole village will pile up, and the new school will be built. Tomorrow, 
lads, comrades from Balanda together with the architect and the foreman will come 
to us to help find the best place for the new building. 


The next day Ivan Pavlovich and Maria Ivanovna found it difficult to keep the pupils 
in the classrooms. We left our desks and leaned against the windows and saw how 
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not far from the Orthodox church (in Monastyrsky there was also an Old Believer 
church and a chapel built for ourselves by a rich clan of ten-twelve families, The 
people we didn't know were strolling around in the wasteland, bogged down in the 
deep snow, with the frozen heads of tatars sticking out from under it, gesticulating 
vigorously. 


Ivan Pavlovich, seeing that we were beyond our control, let us go before our time, 
and joined his comrades from the district. The village Soviet officials also came out: 
Mikhail Sorokin, recently elected chairman instead of Vasily Dmitrievich Maslov, 
and my father, the secretary. We stood in two torn semicircles at a distance and 
watched. The break in the circle was caused by the fact that outside the school the 
brawlers automatically, without any command from anyone else, diverged on 
opposite sides of the invisible barricades. And they did not start a fight only because 
they were too engrossed in watching the adults, who, with the arrival of Ivan 
Pavlovich and the village council leaders, started a heated argument, the essence of 
which became clear to us much later, since it did not go unnoticed. 


#15 


One of the strangers was so tall and stout that all the other men, especially my father 
and Ivan Pavlovich, who seemed to argue the most fervently, seemed like children. 
And I was terribly surprised when, in the evening, my father brought this giant into 
our house, which immediately became crowded. 


He was the foreman, Muratov, either Ossetian or Avar. From the Caucasus, ina 
word. Only Allah knows how he ended up in our territory. But whatever happened 
to this man, he turned up at just the right time. It soon turned out, that Muratov 
possessed not only mighty physical strength (in spring on the lawn opposite our 
house, competing on a stick, he easily tore four husbands off the ground 
simultaneously), but also excellent organizing abilities, backed by his excellent 
knowledge of business. The activity, which he began with a small construction 
squad of Caucasians immediately after his arrival, was really frantic - there is no 
other word for it, if you keep in mind that Muratov's working day, intense to an 
extreme, ended with a super-saturated party in the company of old and newfound 
drinking companions, grouped around him in an unthinkably short time. Lacking his 
firepower, our fellows (of course, Daddy was one of them) would quickly get drunk 
and meet the morning dawn under someone else's table, where one "walykiy 
prarap", as Muratov called himself in moments of merry repast, was seated and 
went on treating himself. 


He never told anyone about his past, who he was and where he came from. One can 
only assume that before coming to our region, Muratov had held a prominent 
position at some construction site, such as there were at that time and were 
multiplying in all cities and villages; the country was living with a premonition of 
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the great breakthrough forward and was already full of daring plans for the 
legendary five-year plans. 


8 


Here's who else got one hangover at someone else's feast: our faithful dogs, my 
Grifter and Vanky Polkan. Not suspecting anything at first, for a while they 
continued to "munch" on each other out of the old habit, until they were treated so 
that Zhulik came home on three legs, and Polkan on all four, but very lame. After 
licking their wounds and healing themselves, the dogs soon realized what was going 
on and, without thinking twice, they fought each other violently, tearing each other 
so that Polkan left shreds of his white hair and Grifter - black hair in the place of the 
fight. Then, as they were supposed to do, Zhulik and Polkan began to help the young 
masters when another fight broke out between them, which often caused our 
clothes to suffer, which, of course, was the saddest of all. Once when my father saw 
that the back of my coat was slashed from top to bottom, he first whipped me and 
then questioned me to find out where and who had done this to me. When he finally 
figured it out (though I held on for a long time without giving Polkan away), he went 
straight to the Zhukovs and warned the head of the family sternly: 


- Well, here's what, Grigory, I have long tolerated ... And now I've had enough, that's 
enough... Either you hang your lousy dog and flog Vanka, or I'll do the same for you... 


- What's that?... - Grigory Yakovlevich is furious. - You're so zealous... If you're in the 
village council, you think you're allowed to do anything... Don't you want this? - And, 
quickly approaching the tent, Zhukov senior brought to his very nose an offensive 
figure made of three stoned fingers. His unshaven cheeks (he was the only one in the 
hut) were unkindly heaving and flaring. - Don't you try to touch it! Do you think 
your lousy Grifter doesn't have the same sharp teeth, Mikolaj? You should see what 
he's done with Vanyushka’'s pants... 

- Are you saying we're even now? - Papa grinned into his red mustache, and hid his 
awkwardness in it as well. 

- That's what I wanted to say, - Grigory Yakovlevich confirmed, slowly cooling down. 
- What a bunch of jerks, they gave us a lot of trouble! - said my father, walking 
backwards. 

- That's no sorrow. They should be whipped more often. Having said this, the master 
of the house went to the stove and pulled back the curtain over the bench, where he 
had a one-third empty one-litre container: 

- Come on, Mikolaj, let's get better. You're hung over, | see. 

- I've had a sin. Yesterday with the miller," my father confessed, sitting down to the 
table and caressing a glass filled with cloudy liquid. 


They parted amicably, as it were. When my father returned home, he tossed me a 


couple more "hot ones" and went quietly to work. And already there, in the office, 
making some certificate for Grigory Yakovlevich, he suddenly frowned, realizing 
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with all obviousness, that he had suffered a crushing defeat, that the "stick" brought 
to his nose did not smell very good and was nothing but an insult to his, the 
secretary of the Village Council, dignity. Clacking his teeth like a dog, my father tore 
the paper to shreds, muttering aloud: "Fuck you, not the certificate! If you pay more, 
nothing will happen to you. 


You'll be smarter next time! I'll show you such a 'dope' that you'll remember it 
forever!" 


The bad feelings toward Zhukov were rekindled and buried even deeper. All that 
remained was to wait to see where, when, and how these feelings would manifest 
themselves. Reflected they seem to have already manifested themselves. 


Uncle Petruha, Papa's older brother, went to his threshing floor one day to get 
fodder and when he entered the barn, he noticed something wrong. For a long time 
he was examining with his eyes the heap of oat straw he had been saving for the 
sowing season because it was almost equal to the steppe hay in nutritive value. It 
seemed to Pyotr Mikhailovich that the heap was a bit smaller and not as neatly 
arranged as he had made it. Someone's hands had "warmed" near it, Uncle Petrukha 
decided. And to be sure of that, he carefully examined the lock. Yes, it is so: someone 
was picking at the keyhole with a nail, it was evident by the fresh nick. 


"Grishka's work. All his puppies," his mind murmured, and the man froze at another 
thought that came immediately after this one. - And they, the robbers, can let the red 
rooster down, too. You take the sheaves to the pasture in summer, they sneak up at 
night, strike a match, and that's it, it's on fire... They'll let you go to hell..." 

Blacker than the blackest cloud was now on the soul of the jolly, in general, man, 
who was called "Tatya" not only by his six own sons and daughters, but also by us, 
his nephews and nieces. Our father was a daddy to us, and Pyotr Mikhailovich was a 
tyatya. Our elders told us that it happened in the Civil War. Wounded at Tsaritsyn, 
Pyotr Mikhailovich was the first of his brothers to return home. Seeing his father, his 
children shouted, "Auntie, Auntie has come!" And since we all lived then under one 
grandfather's roof, my sister and my two older brothers, Sanka and Lenka, also cried 
out, "Auntie, Auntie!" From that moment until his death (in the famine of '33) he 
remained the common aunt for all the children. His younger brother, my uncle 
Pashka, had daughters born much later, but Uncle Petrukha became a father to them 
as well. He was, if not by blood, then by kindness, by the tenderness of his heart, by 
whose warmth we, his nephews and nieces, often warmed ourselves like a warm 
hearth. 


Now in this responsive soul, too, a bad feeling, born of an unkind suspicion, has 
taken up residence. He should have looked at the Zhukovs, who lived on one farm, 
and told Grigory Yakovlevich that he thought it was your kids who "felt" my oat 
straw for mischief, and the way Grigory reacted would make everything clear 
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whether it was true or not. But it wasn't! The man holds a stone, and not behind a 
bosom, but in his heart, which is more terrible. 


Meanwhile, neither Grigory Zhukov nor his sons, "brigands" never thought of 
visiting someone else's farmstead, even though it was on the Big threshing floor next 
to theirs. They did "feel" the oat straw, but it was not quite alien hands that did it. 
They belonged to the cunning and spoiled from childhood uncle Pashka, Peter 
Mikhailovich's brother, who had decided to save his own fodder, which he had 
prepared only for half a winter due to his laziness. And by the irony of fate, by its 
evil grimace, uncle Petruha told about the heavy suspicion (it is not easy to carry 
such a burden in the soul) not to my father, not to grandfather Michael, not to 
anyone else, but exactly to uncle Pasha, having gone to him directly from the Great 
Tavern. 


He should have admitted to everything, to turn everything into a joke, but he did 
not, and only drove a bleeding splinter in a good, ingenuous heart of his older 
brother even deeper. 


- Who else? - without the slightest hesitation exclaimed black-bearded rascal. - 
Beetles are. Who else would be! Their job. They're the bastards that make the village 
cry. Some of them get straw, some of them get straw in hay, some of them get chaff, 
some of them get anything else, but they will get it from the threshing-floor. It is 
known! 


Saying so, Uncle Pashka looked at Pyotr Mikhailovich with saintly eyes, and in the 
end, having put on his sinful forehead a cleverly forged picture of noble anger, this 
village performer quite seriously advised: 


- Well, here's the thing, brother... Teach Grishka a lesson... 

- How's that? - Peter Mikhailovich's eyes, clear as Jesus', widened frightened as he 
looked at Paul. 

- And so... - And before expounding his plan Uncle Pashka began to slowly build a 
cigarette. He took a long time kneading the tobacco on the palm of his hand and 
even longer salivating on the paper, trying to gain time for he did not know yet what 
he had to offer to the elder. At last he thought of something, put the manufactured 
"goat's foot" in his mouth, moved it with his tongue from the left corner of his mouth 
to the right, and spoke again: "Tell you what... Do not spare a dime, buy a dozen 
needles, go to Grishka's riga and plant them in his chaff ... Then see how he sings... 


#16 


- What are you saying, you bastard?! What are you teaching your big brother, you 
son of a bitch? What are you advising me, eh? I'm going to strangle you with these... - 
Gasping with rage, always kind and balanced, Uncle Petrukha threw himself at Paul. 
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He managed, however, to catch his hands, raised to the ceiling, and squeezed them, 
like an iron vice, just below the wrists. 


He was overpowered, but trying not to show it, and spoke, his mocking eyes 
twinkling angrily: 


- "Oh, shut up, shut up! You've blown up! ... Why have you come to me? For advice? 
Well, I gave it to you. It's up to you to decide if it's good or not," and seeing that the 
"brother" was already shaking like a fever, he abruptly turned the whole thing on a 
different tack: "Well, well, what's the fuss about?... Are you blind? Can't you see I'm 
joking with you? I need your Grishka! I don't care if he carries the whole heap from 
your riga! 


- What a scoundrel! - Petr Mikhailovich felt faint, sank on the bench helplessly, 
looked deeply into his brother's eyes and sighed heavily, his throat hoarse, advised 
in turn: - You better... you better... don't joke around like that. I feel sick to my 
stomach here... - he pressed his hand to the left side of his chest... ...from your jokes. 
And, hunched over like an old man, Uncle Petrukha left the house. 


In the night he dreamt that he paid a visit to Zhukov's threshing floor and poured a 
whole handful of needles into his pile of oat straw (not chaff, as Paul advised), and 
these needles, having come out of the straw, at first fluttered, like moths, in the air 
under the roof of the barn, and then one after another came back to him and reached 
into his sinus and stuck into his body. 


Uncle Petrukha woke up with a sharp pain under his left shoulder-blade. His face 
was dripping with sweat like dew. With his bare feet off the bed and his head and 
tangled beard hanging down he sat like that for a long time, and his hands trembled 
as if they had just lifted a heavy object. 


On the third day after meeting my father, Grigory Zhukov received a notice from the 
village council about non-payment of some tax. He read the paper several times and, 
unable to believe his eyes, asked his youngest son to read it too. Vanya read the 
paper slowly, with concentration, as Maria Ivanovna had taught us. Having snatched 
the document from his son's hands, having thrown a half-coat over his shoulders 
and a rabbit-proof mallahai over his head, Grigory Yakovlevich rushed to the village 
Soviet. On the way he rehearsed for himself the speech he was going to make to 
"this crook", i.e. my father. The speech, which was addressed to an official, was 
richly equipped with phrases, difficult to reproduce or not reproducible on paper at 
all. 


- You... you... what, fraud... how... that you didn't pay? - Grigory Yakovlevich shouted, 


bursting into the "presence" and raising his hands over the table, at which my father 
was working, his head in the office book. - You yourself, motherfucker... you yourself 
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got three reds out of my hands... I've got witnesses... Shame on youl... You drank my 
money with the miller! ... 


- | have nothing to be ashamed of. It wasn't me, it was you who didn't pay the tax, 
who cheated the Soviet power... - Father only now looked up at Zhukov. - If you had 
paid it, you would have had a certificate. Do you have it? No? 


- You didn't give it to me, you little cocksucker! - almost crying, the man shouted. - I 
didn't, and now... 

- If you'd paid me, I'd have given it to you. 

- Well, Mikolaj, wait... I won't leave it like this! I'll... I'll give you... I'll fucking show 
you! 

- But for threatening the authorities... 

- What authority are you! - Grigory Yakovlevich exploded. - You're a piece of shit, not 
authority! It's not your dog they should call you, they should call you Grifter!... 
Mishka, why aren't you talking? - He suddenly turned to Mikhail Sorokin. - Don't you 
know that I'm never in arrears? 

- How should I know? Iam a new man here, recently elected by you as a chairman. 
SO... 

- To hell with you... And you, you little cocksucker, you'll regret that you did this to 
me... - And, turning sharply, Grigory Yakovlevich almost ran out into the street. 
There he detained every person he met and, gesticulating, told him something, 
pointing to the village council office. 


I think my father regretted what he had done much sooner than the offended man 
could have guessed, because he smoked at night not twice, but more than five times. 
I don't know if it was his conscience or his fear of well-deserved retribution from 
the Zhukovs. Or maybe it was all these things together that made the long winter 
nights so restless, sleepless for our parent? He clearly expected that something bad 
was going to happen in our farmstead. What if those Zhukovs break Zhulik's legs for 
the second time, and if they maim Karyukha just before the sowing season, or 
poison our bucket cow, which was about to calve? What the hell, Vanyushka Zhukov 
might put a dead cat or some other abomination into our well - what then? After all, 
you can't catch the devil at the scene of the crime. And what is the use, even if you 
catch him: the spring water will be spoiled all the same and the well will have to be 
cleaned, and for this urgent help will have to be gathered. And who but Grigory 
Zhukov can be persuaded to go down to the bottom of the well to scoop up silt and 
other different garbage in the middle of winter when it is bitterly cold outside? Only 
Grigory Yakovlevich would agree to such an undertaking, as it happened in previous 
years. But now he will not let them come into his house or even to his own yard - 
such "pies"! 


Ring after ring, the smoke from my father's cigarette flickering in the darkness rose 


to the ceiling. Silent and dark as the blank wall of a hut, trouble stood at our 
doorstep, just waiting for the right moment to enter the very house. Who had 
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attracted it, who had brought it, the black one, upon our heads? No one asked or 
tried to answer this question. Life in the village went on as usual. 


9 


Spring-red was coming. For me, this most exciting time of the year was not dressed 
up in its bright, pleasing to the heart colors, as it was in all previous springs. And the 
reason was the same: Vanka Zhukov was not with me. Now he and 1 would have 
started the very first spring game - we would cautiously remove the long, chopped, 
reddish from the old straw and yet crystal-clear icicles from the roofs of cowsheds 
and barns, thick at the base and pointed at the bottom, resembling rifle bayonets, - 
we would take them off, chew off their tips, eat them, and then, like the musketeers, 
fight on these fragile swords, which break at the slightest poke in the chest. The 
winner was the one whose icicle sword would last the longest, and the last blow 
would fall on it. With our legs spread, our knees bent a little, and a menacing purr, 
we hopped around each other like frogs, and lunged and lunged, crying out in 
jubilation at the successful thrust. Should have seen Vanka Zhukov in such a 
moment, he really was all "as God's thunderstorm"; flushed face shone, white eyes 
flashed, in them flashed, flashed lightning. The nine-year-old warrior shouted 
something, waved his half-shortened icicle triumphantly over his head, fell, slipping 
on acrumb of ice, immediately jumped up, deftly dodging my blows, and, happy, 
laughed when he saw me, having missed, go tumbling into the snow. On these 
occasions Vanka would put a victory point by stepping on my disintegrated body 
with his right foot and asking: "Do you give up?" "I surrender, I surrender!" - I 
answered, and that was the end of the game of Musketeers. 


A few days later, in the morning, when the sun had just a little bit left the horizon 
and began to gain altitude, clotting everything below, in front of and above it ina 
jubilant golden robe, one of us would be the first to hear the lark's singing. In the 
dazzling depths of the sky, it is not suddenly, not immediately that you will find with 
your eyes the tiny silvery, fluttering float of the songbird itself - this eternal and 
long-awaited messenger of spring. Possessing hearing, which we would now call 
absolute, Vanya usually caught the lark's trills before everyone else and by them, 
like a spider by invisible transparent threads, got to the lark. When he found it, he 
yelled at the top of his voice: "Out, out! I see, I see!" It took me a few more minutes 
before I was able to grasp with my eyes the sonorous creature and follow it from 
edge to edge across the piercingly clear, carefully washed and ironed canvas of the 
sky. Your eyes were watering, your tears were not blinking, because you were afraid 
even for a brief moment to close your eyes: the skylark could slip away from you, 
and then try to find it again in the blue depths of the sky! When we had seen and 
heard enough of the skylark, we would burst into either Vanya's or my house and 
shout loudly: 


- The skylarks are here!!! 
- Aren't you lying? Isn't it too early for them? - asked him or my mother doubtfully. 
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- By heavens, they have flown! - We shouted together. - We saw it ourselves! 

- Well, well. We've got to get on with it. What can you do! Trouble is, there's not a 
speck of wheat flour. We'll have to use rye. 

- Let them be! - We said encouragingly, and jumped on the stove, where we waited 
till the "larks" my mother had made float out of its hot yawn. Of course, they would 
not be as graceful as those that flutter under the sky, but still very similar to them - 
with outstretched wings, with a head, with a tuft above it, and even two beady eyes, 
marked with amber wheat grains. 

Once in our hands, the "larks" jumped from palm to palm, because they were still 
very hot and therefore impatient, and to cool them down we had to flip them from 
one hand to another. Then we ran out into the courtyard, climbed up into the 
pavilion, and, facing the east, called out in a low voice: 


Lark, come, bring the Red Spring! 

Winter is boring us; She ate all our bread. 

Winter, winter, go beyond the sea. 

They're baking dumplings there, they're making kisseles, 
they're beckoning Winter. 

Kshee, fly away! 


#17 


With the last words of the fable we let our "skylark" out of our hands, and it flew 
away, but not up, as it should be alive, but down, fell into the whitewashed crumbly 
snow, or, as if to spite the players, plunged straight into the smoking, freshly baked 
cow pancake. When this happened with the girls, they covered all other sounds with 
a thunderous roar, and only shut up when the mothers who jumped up to cry out 
and gave them a new puffin, remotely resembling a spring bird. 


The song and tale reproduced here, composed by who and when, was heard in all 
yards, because it was a holiday, no less joyful and bright for children than Easter and 
May Day - I put them next to each other because even today, in many Russian 
villages, they are still celebrated with all their might and with the same emotional 
charge, not to mention the twenties and thirties, when the new (Soviet, as they were 
called) holidays were just taking root in village life and the old ones, not particularly 
resisting the new ones, retained their "prerogatives", their spiritual power over 
people, though. In time, the smart Russian people will understand that such dual 
power of holidays, different in their origins, is only for their benefit: there are twice 
as many idle days and there is enough time to unburden oneself, i.e. to party 
properly. The only pity is that there is no more celebration of the Day of the Lark, 
and even if there is, it is celebrated in very rare places. But it is very much in tune 
with the time when everything that is dying in winter comes back to life, and the 
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living gets livelier, as if being renewed from inside and filled with exciting life-giving 
juices. 


Skylark, come, bring the Red Spring! 


Having played with baked dough "skylarks" we enjoyed them very much, though 
they were hardly so delicious. Not just wheat flour, but rye flour was scarce or none 
at all, as, for example, in the Polyakovs' house, who, in order not to deprive their 
children of joy, had to beg for "a handful of flour" from their neighbors - the 
Arkhipovs or (before Vanya and I quarreled) from the Zhukovs, Vanya's relatives. 
By that time, winter had indeed managed to clean up the barns of most of the 
villagers, with the exception of a very few, over whom, however, the bony hand of 
hunger had already been carried, if not by the "bony hand" of hunger, then by the no 
less threatening hand of the thirtieth year, approaching inexorably by the truly 
"inexorable ruler," which is the inexorable course of history. 


Eating rye "larks," we treated each other: I let Vanya taste the wing of my bird, and 
he, in turn, broke off a piece - a "feather" - from the fan-like tail of his. At the same 
time he kept asking, "Do you like it?" And they answered, "I really, really like it!" 
Mothers furtively looked after us and, seeing that we were very good and fun, 
flourished themselves in smiles. 


The skylark season passed and was replaced by an equally exciting one: the 
starlings were due to arrive any day now. These mischievous, merry mockingbirds, 
once they appear, will stay with us for a long time, as if as a reward for the fact that 
we humans save them from big cares - problems of building nesting-places, build for 
them houses one more beautiful and intricate, more intricate another. I, for example, 
halfway through the winter, began to beat my grandfather Michael, a great master of 
building birdhouses, as soon as possible to get down to business. Grandpa renewed 
the starlings' dwellings every spring; the old houses were sent either to the furnace 
or to the boxes for the tomatoes of the next harvest. It took the old man days and 
even nights to make one birdhouse, because the construction was very complicated: 
the birdhouse was provided with a porch with an iron roof over it, with some tiles 
around the edges and something else, so crafty that you can't say what it was. At the 
entrance to the porch, my grandfather built a fence of thin wire: it freely let its 
rightful owner, the starling, into the house, but did not allow the feathered 
predators, a crow or a magpie, or a cat, to enter. Above the roof of the cottage itself 
loomed a beautiful little lace chimney, very similar to the one that crowned the 
house of our neighbor, Father Vasily; this was not surprising, for my grandfather 
had also built the priest's chimney. However, his middle son, my father Nikolai 
Mikhailovich, was helping him at that time. I could have asked him to build a 
birdhouse, too. But it was not without reason that I feared that Daddy would let me 
down: he would promise and not do it, as often happened to him. To our and his 
misfortune, my father belonged to that very common male tribe in Holy Russia, 
which is extremely talented by nature, can do almost anything, but is extremely lazy, 
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which prevents him from bringing the work begun to an end, leaving unfinished 
work for a long time or forever half-way. 


There were a lot of my father's makings, or should I say, incompleteness, lying 
around and waiting for something to happen. Under the floor, for instance, when I 
was counting the rabbit stock, I kept coming across a wheel hub, chiseled and 
chiseled for spokes, but long forgotten there; then a new rake, lacking only a handle; 
then on the wooden, thoroughly planed and bent blanks for a future barrel or a 
kvass; then on God knows what else, also completely forgotten, though it had begun 
fervently and with great diligence. In the attic, where I liked to climb, you could see 
the very same rake, almost finished and for some reason not connected to the rake, 
which was also almost finished, and which was gathering dust under the floor. Here, 
in the attic, from time immemorial, were all the other parts that the hub and spokes 
lacked in order to become a wheel. That would have been the fate of the birdhouse, 
too, if Daddy had taken it on. That's why I begged Grandpa: 

- "Grandpa Misha, the starlings have come. 

- Really? Aren't you confusing them with sparrows? 

- No, I didn't. Vanka told me. He saw them on Hutor. 

- Your Vanya is a liar. Starlings don't come so early. 

- Why? - I asked. - It's warm outside. 

- And the snow? 

- It will melt soon. 

- Then your starlings will come, Mishanka, - and my grandfather revealed to me his 
unwritten ABCs of nature. - They come now - starve to death. Starlings eat what? 

- Worms. 

- That's right. And where do worms live? 

- In the ground. 

- Right again. And where is the earth now? 

- Under the snow. 

- So worms and all sorts of bugs are buried under the snow. When snow drifts away 
from fields and great thaws appear in gardens, little God's creatures crawl out to 
bask in the sun, the starling is right there. Tap them with its long beak and they're 
fed, and their nose is covered with tobacco... 

- Do starlings peck tobacco? - I wondered. 

- They do not peck, of course. They are not such fools as your father or uncle 
Petruha. There's just a saying: "Eat, drink and have a nose for tobacco". It was 
invented, Misha, for men who've got no sense. I hope you won't be like that? 

- | won't be," I said firmly, because I had had enough time to look at my parent, when 
he was full and drunk and reeked of tobacco a mile away, and when he was not only 
outwardly disgusting but also dangerous, because he came at everyone with his 
fists. 


- No need, Mishanka," the grandfather said satisfied, and, reassured, went back to 


the starlings. - In ten days, at the earliest, your shouting guests will come. And by 
then I'll make you not one birdhouse (in our village this word was pronounced in 
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the masculine form), but two, and I'll bring it to you. We'll put one in the yard and 
one outside, under the window, so that you can listen to the songbird right from 
home. 


- Oh, how splendid! - I exclaimed, jumped up and hung on my grandfather's neck, 
wrapping my thin but strong arms around it. | awkwardly poked into his beard: I 
wanted to kiss the man who, after my mother, was, perhaps, the dearest and closest 
to me. 


Now we saw Vanka Zhukov only at school. There Ivan Pavlovich invented for us a 
merry pastime which was introduced into the school curriculum and called in brief 
and clear language: "labor". We had to get our lessons in a hastily erected room, 
which was called, however, solidly and impressively: "the workshop". Inside, almost 
at all length, there was a workbench, and along the walls, on benches and shelves, 
were placed drills of different sizes, chisels, also of different kinds, planes and 
plowshares, iron and wooden hammers, cross and lengthwise saws, chisels and 
punches, boxes of large nails and boxes of small nails. All this wealth, unheard of for 
those years, Ivan Pavlovich got in Saratov with the help of his son, Victor Ivanovich, 
who was already a graduate student at the university and, preparing himself to 
succeed his father, had acquired wealthy bosses in the form of two directors of large 
enterprises. During the summer and winter of last year and this winter, cars 
mysterious to us students drove up to the school, carrying cardboard and wooden 
boxes and then hiding in the school storerooms. At the same time the room that was 
destined to become the school workshop was also being erected. Its opening was 
solemn. 


Before the door opened wide, Ivan Pavlovich put on a red ribbon sewn from some 
old pioneer ties, and when he and my father cut it with big scissors, we rushed 
inside and, seeing everything there, we called out to the unusual classroom with a 
rapturous cry. 


#18 


Each in his own place and according to the designs given to us by the teacher to 
choose from, began to make birdhouses under the supervision of my father, who 
agreed to be a part-time teacher. I was most afraid that my construction would not 
be worse than Vanya's, and therefore more often than anyone else I consulted the 
"teacher", demonstrating, among other things, my closeness to him and the 
possibility of addressing him like this, easily. My father, who was ridiculously 
important, did his best to show that everyone was equal to him in the class, but he 
would tap my creation with his hammer, and file something with his tiny saw, and 
tweak and correct it so cleverly that no one would even notice it. 
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As it was to be expected, my father's teaching career was cut short and, as usual, in 
the most delicate and vulnerable place. On what seems to be the third day of classes 
Ivan Pavlovich came to the studio. He entered so quietly that at first no one noticed 
him. Maybe also because we were all caught up in extremely interesting work. With 
his quick eyes Kat immediately noticed that the movements of the foreman's hands 
were very hurried and waving, and that his eyes were extremely animated and 
cheerful. The teacher's language was suspiciously boisterous and lacked the 
necessary structure. Ivan Pavlovich came closer and sniffed, and found the source of 
such behavior of his father: the shuddering, pulsating from the intense sniffing of 
nostrils of the cat was struck by the steady, unweathered spirit of mother-syvukha. 
Having waited until the end of the lesson, Ivan Pavlovich invited the careless 
drunkard into the teachers’ room, where he made his verdict, formulated briefly and 
very clearly: 


-] don't want your spirit in my school! 

The use of the word "spirit" in this formula gave it a certain, deep and very 
poisonous connotation. My father had no choice but to obediently swallow this 
bitter pill and on the same day, interrupting classes, to give the workshop to Peter 
Ksenofontovich Odinokov, an intelligent and literate man, a teetotaler as well. He 
knew the carpentry trade even better than my father, and it is surprising why the 
shrewd Ivan Pavlovich did not choose him at first. It is true that Pyotr 
Ksenofontovich was not very well liked in the village, but it was not because of his 
negative qualities, but rather the opposite - positive. The thing is that Pyotr 
Ksenofontovich was a permanent inspector of finances and performed his 
unpleasant duties in the highest degree of conscientiousness: he would not give a 
peasant any peace until he pays the tax. Appreciated by the weight of gold in the 
district office, he was extremely inconvenient for his stingy fellow villagers; they 
would have been better satisfied with some literate drunkard, who could be 
softened up with a lamp of moonshine without too much trouble. 


Many hoped that Odinokov would be relieved of the troublesome business of being a 
financial agent by moving to the school workshop. But no! The district financiers 
were not fools to let such a valuable employee out of their hands. So their service 
remained the main job for Pyotr Ksenofontovich, and teaching at the school - part- 
time. 


We did the finishing work of making birdhouses already under the supervision and 
strict guidance of the new master-teacher. I saw (and it was a bit of a shame) that 
things in the studio went more smoothly and, most importantly, of higher quality. 
Before the starlings arrived, new, unpainted (this spoiled bird does not like paint, 
we knew that) houses for them were gilded on poles topped with twigs or on 
branches growing in front of houses, pleasing our children's blooming souls. 

Each of us wanted the first starling to appear in his or her yard so that we could 
announce it publicly. Knowing that he arrives early in the morning, I woke up before 
sunrise, wrapped in whatever it was, went out into the yard, sat on a stump and did 
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not take my eyes off the birdhouse for hours. I cringed at it from the morning frost, 
and more often wielded the sleeve of my fur coat under my more and more 
moistening nose, but I endured and did not go into the house: what if, I thought, it 
would fly in and I would not see it. My patience was rewarded in the end. But I did 
not catch the exact moment, when the bird appeared, and found it only when it was 
already sticking out its long beak from the house and let out a resounding, warning 
everybody and everything: here he is, they say, I have arrived! Before soar up to a 
branch and tell the whole world the news, starling dives into its new home ten times 
in a row, examines it with all possible care. 


After all, it was not anyone else but him who had to make the responsible decision 
whether the house was suitable for living and breeding in it. The male was the first 
to fly to the nesting place. Having found the new dwelling quite suitable, he flies up 
to its roof first, waves his wings, silvered underneath under the color of his belly, 
and then gets over to the highest branch, where he will let his rare gift of singing like 
a nightingale, a sparrow, a turtledove, a rook and even a longhouse, a black raven, do 
his best. The whole a cappella in one tiny throat - is it not a marvel, is it nota 
miracle? And where, when, and how he overheard in his short life all these 
multitudinous bird voices? And if only birds, a starling can imitate a cat's meow, a 
cow's moo, a sheep's bleat and a goat's mutter. He can do anything, starling! The 
nightingale, praised by poets of all times and peoples, cannot sing one hundredth of 
these songs, but we do not tire of praising him and admiring his voice. We 
understand that the nightingale, though it has one song, but it is a nightingale song. 
It seems that starling has no song of its own, but only starling, and no one else, can 
collect a great multitude of songs and turn them into something united and unique - 
is it not enough? Is that not why we wait for his arrival with no less (if not more) joy 
than for the nightingale? Another reason why he is so close to our heart is that he is 
not hiding from us in the dark bushes somewhere over the river, but he is singing, 
rejoicing at the chance to live, sing and create right before our eyes hiding neither 
his songs, nor his love scenes, nor his big family problems, which became a 
consequence of this love. 


When I waited for my vocal friend I rushed as fast as I could to the Zhukovs in order 
to forestall Vanya and be the first to inform him: 

- Vanya... Vanya! The starlings have arrived... 

- Big deal - we have too! - My friend instantly retorted. - Yesterday! 

- You must be lying! - I asked, somewhat taken aback. 

- By golly! What a cross! - Vanka crossed himself, but seeing that this was too little 
for me to believe, immediately added: - Honest Pioneer! 


Vankin's mother, like any mother, did not like it when her children lie, tell lies, sadly 
sighed and threatened her son with an earring, said with a bitter reproach: 


- You're lying, you rascal. You didn't even go out into the yard yesterday or today. 


- | heard that, Mama. 
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- You heard nothing. At least you didn't lie to your mother! And you call yourself a 
pioneer. Oh, you! 

- Maybe you've really heard, Aunt Vera! I interceded for my friend. 

- Ah, don't give a damn about you. I wish I had your worries! - And Vanya's mother 
would leave defiantly for the stove, rattling with pots and pokers. 


We ran out into the yard, climbed up on the sill and, with our heads bowed, waited 
for Vanya's starlings to appear. In my heart, | felt pity for my comrade, forced to lie 
out of ego, and I watched his birdhouse with no less impatience than he did. And 
when the bird from the summer, without any caution, dived into a new and 
therefore still unfamiliar to her house, I shouted first and louder than Vanya: 


- Arrived! Arrived! Vanya, did you see...? Arrived! 

- Don't shout so, Misha! - Vanya held me by the sleeve, as if 1 was going to fly up the 
branch, where the birdhouse was fixed. - You'll scare me off! 

I saw that Vanya's eyes were turning red, and I held my comrade close to me. We 
were both so happy that words can't express it. 


10 


Starlings’ arrival coincided with flood time. It was unique for us, although it was 
repeated almost exactly every spring. Everything started with timid brooks, which 
came to life only in the afternoon, and in the evening they were frozen by the chilly 
touch of light, in general, frost, but it was enough to tame, to kill all the brooks. By 
the next noon, they stubbornly came to life, and with the help of the sun, day by day 
they became bolder and more assertive, and then, combining their strength, they 
gave a real fight to the evening and morning frosts, giving them only their fringes, 
and two or three days later they would not give up even that. The tracks from the 
sledge skids turned into troughs, through which the spring water rushed into the 
lowlands and along them reached the river, penetrated under the thick fortress of 
ice, which seemed, for the time being, indestructible. Here and there one could hear 
the sonorous - at first childish - babbling of small streams, and soon it was joined by 
a bass sound - not babbling, but a lion's roar: these were the ravines that began to 
speak. Their yellow waters rushed first into the Small and Large meadows, in one 
night (for some reason it happens only at night) filled them and rushed into the 
forest, Saltykovsky and Kolohristovsky, and through the forest - just under the ice 
shells of the two rivers: Medveditsa and Balanda. It was at nights like this, waking 
people up, that the slamming explosion of the still peaceful and humble rivers of 
yesterday was heard. It was under the pressure of the torrents rushing in from 
everywhere that the ice was breaking, breaking, and crumbling. Waiting for morning 
Vanka and I ran to the bank of Balanda river to be the first to announce to the village 
the exciting news, always greatly exciting for both young and old inhabitants: "The 
ice is broken! 
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#19 


He doesn't move suddenly, not right away. The first days and nights it only hunches, 
sniffles, breathes heavily, its worn surface, freed from the snow, becomes ugly 
untidy from the cows and horses "beefs" thrown on it in winter, slowly thawing and 
as if melting, spreading around itself a reddish trembling. The unsightly appearance 
of the river at this time is aggravated by crows. Cawing, pecking at one another, they 
fight over these scones, looking for in them, obviously, what has not had time to 
digest in the cow's or horse's womb. We launched horse balls, still frozen from the 
morning, at the crows; they flew up, but only for a minute, and then they went back 
to their own way. They did not leave the river either, even when the ice on it 
touched, broke up into separate blocks (chocks, in our words) and moved noisily 
downstream. We were not able to get to our house, but we were able to get to our 
house. Sometimes I wondered if it was not from children who had given them this 
courage. If for me, say, with Vanya our favorite game was making "zybka" on thin 
ice, no less favorite was another game, maybe even more risky: Having chosen a 
suitable chuka squeezing along the bank, we jumped on it and with it continued our 
journey along the river to the Big Meadows, and through the meadows, along the 
rapids, to the forest, where our frail raft was to meet the trunks of age-old oaks and 
disintegrate into small pieces. We knew perfectly well what would await us at sucha 
moment, and so we left our pack before it met the first tree. Leaving it, we ran back, 
jumping from one moving toward us ice-floe to another. It goes without saying, that 
such a journey was connected with a great risk and demanded from the travelers 
themselves both great courage and great skill. Vanka Zhukov and Grinka Muzykin 
had them both; we, who were not so brave, tried to follow their example, carefully 
concealing our shyness. A leader is a leader in order to lead and encourage both the 
brave and the timid. Needless to say, even riding on the ice did not always end well 
for us. It happened that the ice floe, warmed up and as if pierced through witha 
sharp sword of the sunlight, suddenly crumbled under us, and we found ourselves in 
the cold water, floundering between the ice floes like wet puppies, clinging 
convulsively to the edge of the neighboring chink with our stiffened, red fingers, 
clinging to it with all our might. There must have been an adult watching over our 
fun from the coastal yards, because there was almost always a rescuer who would 
not hesitate to rush into the water, swim up to the stranded, throw one by one to the 
shore, and then drive them into his hut, push them on the hot stove and keep them 
warm, fighting off the chill. And if the son of the savior happened to be among the 
unfortunate Magellanes, his father would give him a reprimand in front of us, as if 
for general edification. As for the others, he usually threatened to tell their fathers 
about their shenanigans, but for some reason he never carried out these threats. 
When we had warmed up and dried our clothes, we scattered to our homes, and for 
the first few days after the "shipwreck" we were really as quiet as water and as quiet 
as grass: we were obedient to an unbelievable degree. This alarmed my mother, 
watching me, she asked: 
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- What's wrong with you, son? 

- Why? - I in turn asked, trying to determine by her eyes, whether she had not 
inadvertently learned about the reason for such a sharp change in my behavior. 
- No reason... You're too, my son, a quiet kind of ... | wondered if anything had 
happened to you. 


- No, Mom. Nothing's wrong. But you're the only one who does everything. 

- Don't you feel sorry for your mother, son? - Her eyes were quickly filling up with 
cloudy moisture, like hoofprints on the sledge road. - Christ save you, my son. At 
least one will have pity. 


And, raising the tip of her handkerchief to her eyes, she would immediately go out 
into the yard, where already in several lines were lined up, waiting for her, various 
cases: The newly calved Ryzhonka was waiting for the mistress to bring her a trough 
of finely chopped beet; Xavronya was grunting and squealing, poking at the stable 
door, demanding food too; sheep, smelling spring, did not want to stay longer in 
their enclosure, bleating loudly, asking for the thaw, which was already visible, 
slightly steaming with vapors, on the lawn against our house; the fat-bellied, foaling 
Karyuha (this time we were all looking forward to her trotting, for my father had 
arranged a date with her blood stallion for three "reds"), - Karyuha, turning the 
apple of her bulging eye, was squinting at the door with the same purpose: My 
mother had to knead straw on bran in a wooden pile and give the mash to the old 
workaholic, who was getting our full and increased attention that spring. The 
chickens were not slumbering either. Led by their guide-cock, they were already 
flickering at the doorstep, waiting for the mistress to come out on the porch and 
pour out in front of them a handful of millet or crumble a previously soaked crust of 
black rye bread. And Zhulik was there: he looked at the hay door without blinking, 
wagged his tail impatiently and from time to time barked begrudgingly. Everyone 
was waiting for the offerings from mother. Only she alone did not expect anything 
from anyone. That's why she was so touched by my words. And I wished I had told 
her the truth. My mother would have done nothing to me, she would not have 
beaten me, and if she had, she would not have hurt me at all; she would have 
whipped me with a broom once or twice. Maybe that day I made up my mind to help 
my mother as much as I could and not to let my father hurt her anymore. When she 
noticed this she got up several times in the night and tiptoed over to our bed, fixing 
her coat on us, afraid that we (especially me) would not catch a cold. 


I was her "afterbirth," and, knowing, as it seemed, that no one would come after me, 
she did not wean me for a long time. However, she explained it not by pity for me, 
but by the hungry twenty-first year: she was saving bread for me. She could pull it, 
but at least one mouth would be less for her father-in-law. The hunger passed, but I 
kept sipping and sipping my mother's breast. I had been shamed by the women next 
door, and I was a little ashamed myself, but still, in those rare moments when my 
mother had done her chores and cleaned the cattle and sat down on the logs to chat 
with her friends, I would sneak up on her and tug at her skirt at some point. She 
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guessed what they wanted from her, twisted, wrinkled her lips in a smile, and, 
sighing, went home, escorted by me. 

- He's the one who took her to milk her," said the mother of Shurka Odinokova, my 
early childhood friend. - I've spoiled mine, too. She's about to show up and drag her 
home by the hand, shameless girl. She's five years old, and they're still clinging to 
me, damn them! 


- It's their own fault," said one of the neighbors. 

- Of course, it's their fault. Who else would it be! - agreed Odinokova, the calm and 
burly wife of Pyotr Ksenofontovich, who, unlike my mother, did not let the lines 
down after Shurka and gave birth to another son three years later. 


In the spring of which we are now talking about, none of the boys skated on the ice 
and, fortunately for my parents, did not risk their lives. But this didn't make me or 
Vanka Zhukov, or any of our other friends, happy for that matter. What kind of flood 
is this if we can't go either to Balanda or to its old river, which is called the Grachev 
River? And we did not go out for the same reason: the farmsteads were afraid of us, 
non-pochet workers - of the farmsteads. 


It became even more melancholy when I remembered that when the high water was 
gone, I could not go to the Big Meadows for kosmatka like in all previous springs. 
The stalk of this curly (hence, kosmatki) white-fleshed plant, peeled of its leaves, is 
lined with sweet, quickly thickening and acquiring chocolate color milky, so it was 
among the most dainty, and we hunted for it immediately after the plant, wild tulip, 
whose bulbs are white, juicy and tasty unusually. But the trust season is very short, 
lasting two or three days at most, while the "cosmata" stretches for a week or even 
longer. For some reason, the Kosmatkas took a fancy to the Big Meadows, which 
began immediately behind Khutor, and were therefore in a zone off-limits to me: 
Vanka Zhukov and his company ruled there. So I did not see any cosmatics. True, I 
could take some comfort in the fact that Vanka would be in a lot of trouble: he too 
would now never see the Little Meadows or the Stinking Glade, territorially 
gravitating toward us, the Non-Chetovs. And it is there, in these meadows and in this 
clearing, that the dark-burgundy tulip-shaped teardrop heads loom on long legs 
without waiting for the hollow water to go away completely. With pants rolled up, 
or even without pants at all, we went straight through the water to the Small 
Meadows and to the Stinking Glade and soon returned from there with armfuls of 
these very teardrops. We would then pour them out on the big dinner table and eat 
the sweet blossoms by the hundreds, and for some of us this meal sometimes ended 
in tears, because there was a bee hiding in another blossom that had gone for the 
sweet prey before we did. Once in the mouth, it would sting either in the sky or, 
even worse, in the tongue before its hour of death, and there would be tears! This, 
however, was a rare occurrence. A bee is not so foolish as to stay in a flower when 
our hands get close to it. Unless it is very keen on collecting its tribute, but it is an 
exceptional phenomenon and therefore we did not take it into account. In general, 
we did not interfere with each other: the bee to us, the children, and we - the bee. 
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The meadows of the Lesser Meadows and the Stinking Glade (so it was called 
because of the strong-smelling white whistle, which also took a fancy to this place) 
had so many tears that they were enough for everyone. But Vanka Zhukov has had 
his fill of them - now just let him try! 


#20 


The thought lived in me, but I could be comforted by it only in part. Of course, I will 
not go out for tears this spring alone. Grinka Muzykin, Kolka Polyakov, Minka 
Arkhipov, and that greedy Yanka Rubtsov, and of course Misha Tverskov, who did 
not take part in our risky pastimes, but willingly raided the meadows and glades 
when they appeared in abundance forage not only for pets, but also for us. The 
rastem, tears and kosmatki will be followed by angelica, beetroot, wild onion and 
garlic, wild carrot, which until it flowers, has equally delicious tops and roots, that is, 
the stem, stripped of fibers, and onion, which although not as juicy and sugary as the 
rast, but still very tasty. There is little else to be found at the end of April and 
throughout May in the meadows, glades, clearing, and in the forest thickets 
themselves for our unpretentious boy's belly! At this time it was easier for mothers, 
too: we ran away from home for the whole day and did not have to search for food, 
be it a piece of bread, a scone we had not eaten enough, or a pancake we were saving 
for dinner. However, by the very end of May they began to remember us: the time of 
weeding the vegetable gardens was coming, and in the field, ahead of the millet 
sprouts, the threatening abundance of thistle and fat thistle appeared - the hoe was 
no good in the fight against them, here we should work only with hands, and with 
bare hands. And these hands were required very much, for this reason children 
were not spared. Before going out (the whole family went out) to the field, my 
mother warned me: 


- You, my son, watch out, don't run away into the woods. Tomorrow we will go to 
weed. Do you like porridge? 


Of course I liked millet porridge, especially boiled in milk or flavored with pumpkin, 
but I didn't want to pull the thistle with my bare hands: it was too damn prickly, and 
my hands were itching and swollen for a week, so that there was no piss. When we 
got to the edge of the field and showed us our places, mother (she was in charge 
here, too, for daddy was busy with "state affairs" in the village council) crossed 
herself, whispered something, and then, loudly, said: 


- Well, Godspeed, kids! - And she was the first to bow down to the ground, so as not 
to be straightened out over it until the whole field would be weeded, i.e. till the 
evening, or, as they used to say in our country, from dark to dark. 

When | saw the green hordes of thistles and milk thistle, under the broad, carved 
and succulent leaves of which I could see the pitiful, pointed upward sprouts of 
millet, I was in despair even before I began my work. I would despondently exclaim: 
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- "How can we face such an abyss? 


- We will, my son, if we don't stand idly by like you. - And she added her usual, 
constant, what we, her children, had heard more than once: "The eyes are afraid, but 
the hands are doing. 


But only our eyes, mine and my brothers' and sisters’, were afraid. Mother's were 
not afraid of anything, and they did not have anything to fear, because my mother 
did not raise them from the strip, and watched only her nimble fingers, so they are 
greedy to work, do not catch at the same time with thistles and milk thistle millet. 
She warned us again and again that we should be more careful not to make a 
mistake, not to ruin the crops, which really depended on whether the family would 
have porridge or not - and it was like being without bread: millet porridge often 
replaced it. 


- And you, my son, don't look up," she used to say to me, noticing that I often took 
my eyes off my work and looked in front of me at the frighteningly long strip of land, 
entirely covered with weeds, including an addictive plant hated by the sower, called 
millet. I hated it because it looked like a grain, in this case millet, but also because it 
had such a tenacious and ramified root system that it was virtually indestructible: 
what's the difference if you pick its leaves and the next day it gives so much new 
shoots that you can't help but think: I don't want to mess with this filth! If thistle and 
milk thistle were only acupuncture for our hands, you could get deep, non-healing 
cuts from millet, like a razor blade: the edges of its tough leaves are extremely sharp. 
That's what "nice creatures" of nature had to deal with our children's hands, who 
did not have time (though we tried to join the case very early) to get a thick, 
hardened skin, which alone and could only resist and thistle, and thistle, and the 
damn mussel. 


My mother's advice was wise, but I didn't have the strength to follow it. From the 
long crawling on all fours, from the continuous pulling of harmful plants, which had 
no end, from the slow, almost imperceptible to the eye progress, and even more 
from the fact that the whole long, long day would pass in this dull work, while so 
many interesting discoveries awaited you in the forest, - all this made your hands 
and feet tremble nervously, and your eyes water, and you would involuntarily 
straighten your back and look with wistful hopelessness into the wavering, swiftly 
filling with the heat. 


- Mom, let go!.. I'd better catch some fish for supper! - I begged, ready to cry. 

- A little more, a little more effort, my son! - My mother was still as always, and she 
did not throw back her long black hair, which was a deep blue like the shade of a 
May sky in her eyes. The hair did not bother her now, for she did not raise her head 
or look in front of her, concentrating all her attention on the bitter herbs, which had 
to be tugged and tugged and tugged mercilessly. - We'll get to that hillock, then... 
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She did not look at pointing black hand somewhere in the distance, and I myself was 
looking for that hillock, and my heart clutched in a wistful hopelessness: to the line 
my mother was so far, that, judging by the pace of our progress, it will not be 
reached by tomorrow. 

- A-a-a-a-a-ah! - I was bursting out of my mouth. 

- Yee-ee-eeh, boy! - my sister echoed me just as wistfully and sorrowfully. 

My mother immediately shooed her away: 

- "What are you whining about, you shameless girl? Don't sigh heavily - we won't 
give him away. He's a child, but you're such a mare. You're good for ploughing. 


- You can ride her! - The elder brother Sanka, the only one who kept up with his 
mother's hard work, responded. - You'll get off where you sit on Nastya. 

- Look how perky he is! You wretched wretch! - answered my sister. - You only 
pretend to fly, but you. 


The quarrel which had begun did not bode well, and the mother resolutely put a 
stop to it at its source: 
- Stop it! Why are you getting angry! 


Lenka was the only one who did not raise his voice, but not because he was "all 
caught up in his work". If anyone only pretended to weed, it was Lenka: the fingers 
of his hands touched the weeds sluggishly, relaxed, as if they were not pulling them, 
but stroking them gently, but his thoughts were already far away, somewhere in the 
meadows, under an old, standing all alone branch, under which on Sundays, 
immediately after mass, the hot battle of wrestling in the war of wolves broke out. 
From time to time Lenka's right hand dipped into his trouser pocket and caressed 
there a large, still eagle-red copper nickel, polished on one side, which was the main 
weapon in a game that was far from harmless, for money was mixed into it. And 
where there is money, there is trouble, especially when it falls into the hands of 
children. The game of money is a bad game, of course it is! But that is exactly what 
our Lenka, or Lekha, as he was called in the company of the players, was addicted to. 
Working on the principle of "do not beat a man down," he calmly waited until 
evening, when his mother will announce a coven and take everyone home, and 
there, after dinner, you can go out and engage in any game, including money (at 
night playing cards). 


My patience was at an end, however, for I had already seen Vanya's little figure on 
the survey tower at the top of the Big Mar, which meant that my friend had been 
released by his mother, Auntie Verukha, and was giving me a sign to join him. My 
groaning grew more insistent and intolerable to my mother. She could not stand it, 
she said at last: 


- Run away, damn you! I do not see that the little devil has long been luring you! 


It was unclear how she could have caught sight of Vanka Zhukov without lifting her 
head or taking her eyes off the ground. But I had no time to solve this riddle. My 
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whole body, shattered, softened, paralyzed by indifference, turned in an instant into 
a blob of elastic energy, my legs sprung up so that they carried me to the Big Mar 
with the speed of a racehorse, and | did not hear them touching the ground. It was 
no longer me, but an arrow shot from a bow. 


- You rascal! And you said you were tired... He was scratching! - said the mother, 
straightening up for a moment and wrinkling her lips in a hidden smile in front of 
the other older children who remained with her. - Well, wait, you little pisser, I 
won't let you go another time! 


- You will! - my sister grinned. - He's your favorite, isn't he? It's us you're ready to 
wring seven sweats out of... 

- We'll squeeze it out of you! - Sanka stood up for his mother, who had constant 
quarrels with his older sister: it wasn't clear what it was they didn't share. 

- Don't say a word. They're not talking to you! 


- Don't pester your mother. She knows what to do without you! - Sanka wouldn't let 
up. 

- You kiss-ass! You're a kiss-ass! - shouted his sister, unable to find anything else to 
hit her brother with. 


- And you're lazy! - my brother wouldn't give up. - You are only looking to sneak 
away from the field! 


#21 


There was a Sacred truth in Sanya's words, which made her sister shriek and, as a 
young, supple tigress, lunge at her attacker: nothing can put us off balance like an 
unpleasant truth told straight to the eye. Sanka, of course, dodged her claws, 
laughing, and sister-bride, unable to do anything to him, cried, just like a little child. I 
could neither see nor hear all this, because by this time I had time to climb up the 
derrick, stand next to Vanya and, with my head held high, watch a kestrel, which 
was looking for a gopher or a field mouse, demonstrating its flying skill, standing in 
the sky in one place, holding on by often waving its iridescent wings. 


- How is it? - More than once I wondered. 
- Who knows! - exclaimed Vanka, squinting and covering his eyes with the palm of 
his boat at the rising sun. 


Below, below us, and far in all directions, transparent, weightless waves rolled over 
the sea of delusion - the eternal sea of the steppe, in which the young grasses were 
bathed, the quail and skylarks were hiding, the giants dudaks were strutting about, 
having a sentry out just in case, and the motley and showy busard birds were 
soaring and gliding on its unreal surface, which already seemed unreal. Somewhere 
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in this sea a lonely quail was singing before the time, convincing someone that "it is 
time to sleep, it is time to sleep", although there were still many, many hours until 
the evening. 


- Has she gone mad? - Again I wondered. 

- Who knows! - Vanka answered and, as usual, was the first to go down the trapeze 
to the bald top of the Big Mar: for some reason not a single blade of grass grew on its 
summit, like on the legendary Stenka Razin cliff. 

After Vanya, I was also descending quickly. 


11 


In the field, besides weeding the millet, there was much for our eyes, feet, and hands 
to do for it, the field by this time, had time to be filled with a surprisingly diverse life. 
For example, we could chase gophers, which even not all at once, but still left their 
burrows to look around and see if there was any green wheat so that later we could 
make supplies for winter, or just to stand over my underground shelter in a column, 
to whistle, to tell neighbors, that I am alive and well, and how are you? Couldn't you 
try to find a nest of the same duduk in the rye that was beginning to come out into 
the tube, put a pole nearby, so that you could come here later and take one chick, 
before it fledged? It would be possible to visit last year's fox hole to make sure that 
the fox was still living there and that mischievous little foxes would soon come up 
from there. Swifts were already hovering above Hover Gully, which meant that they 
had begun to lay eggs in its crevices. And the peas? They must have been sown or 
even sprouted by now. But where? This question, as you know, occupied Vanka 
most of all. Even from the tower he looked over the fields to find this tempting 
cereal of the legume family, but to no avail: peas were hiding from our eyes as 
carefully as dudaks with their nests. We had to avoid all the fields to eventually find 
what we needed. But we had postponed the reconnaissance trip until another time, 
and now we were in a hurry to leave the steppe for fear that our mothers would 
change their minds and send us back to the damned thistle. There were plenty of 
interesting things to see elsewhere. 


From the Big Mar, we raced downhill toward the forest as if someone were really 
chasing us. And I would have felt quite well if my conscience had not been slowly 
tugging at me: the weeds that were meant for my hands were transferred by me to 
my mother's hands, which were already like firewood from so many burdensome 
tasks. Only in the third spring did my mother take me to the fields, but before that 
she took pity on me and left me at home all day long, providing my "little one" with 
food - milk and a piece of bread. Toward fall, when the adults began harvesting 
potatoes, my mother steamed a pumpkin in a large "bucket," a great delicacy for the 
village children. After slicing it and covering it with a heavy skillet, mother would 
send the pig-iron to the far corner of the heated oven, and the pumpkin would stew 
there until the evening, i.e. until the family returned from the field or vegetable 
garden. I, who was left alone at home, would spend the whole day thinking that my 
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mother would soon come and with a huge grub she would take the pig-iron and 
pumpkin out of the stove, open the lid, and the whole house would be filled with a 
pumpkin smell so sweet and intoxicating that it was impossible to put it into words. 
With the memory of my sense of smell, I breathed the smell of steamed pumpkin 
from morning till night, so that I felt a little dizzy and stupefied. Once I was so 
frightened by that very pumpkin that I can still remember it now. 


When my mother told me to, I locked the door of the house from the inside with a 
hook, so that no stranger could enter the house and steal something or frighten me, 
an unsophisticated boy. Usually I called Vanya to join me on this occasion, because 
the day didn't seem so long with him. But this time Vanya was gone. I was cooped up 
alone. At some point I wanted to look out into the yard. I went to the door and tried 
to unhook it, but it would not budge. Frightened, fussed, and began frantically 
pulling it up, but the hook stood to his death in its place. And then I burst into tears. 
And the most terrible thought for me was that my mother would come back and 
would not be able to enter the house, and then who would pull the pumpkin out of 
the oven? There would be no one to do it, and I would be left without a treat. I cried 
long and inconsolable, until my tear-stained eyes stumbled on the hammer lying on 
the ledge of the stove, near the door. I grabbed it and tapped it lightly upward on the 
hook, and it bounced away obediently. Tears spurted from my eyes, but they were 
different tears-they spurted with great joy. There was nothing to stop Mama from 
going into the house and pulling the pig-iron and pumpkin out of the stove..:! 


Remembering this and many other instances of my mother, I was close to going back 
to the field and standing beside her to continue weeding the millet. But another 
feeling, aroused by the sudden freedom, was stronger than pity for mother, and I 
spurred myself with it and galloped under the mountain at full speed, so that even 
the quick-footed and selfish Vanka could hardly keep up with me. Mercifully 
released by our mothers, we ran towards the village, but not to the village itself: 
there was nothing to do there now. But it was worth to go to the spruce forest to 
check if all nests were refilled after our incursions. That's what we did every spring. 
We checked nest after nest, but we did not take rook's eggs, as we had done two 
weeks earlier, because we knew that by that time they were already incubated and 
their yolks were full of blood. Now, however, for complete assurance, we held the 
egg to our eyes and looked at it in the sun. So it is - it's rapped, the shell is 
impenetrable and glossy, ready to submit to a powerful push from within and open 
the white light to the new inhabitant of the earth. 


Two weeks earlier, when the rooks, arriving from distant, unknown to us lands, fill 
the outskirts of the village with their noisy roar, when they build new or repair old 
nests and start laying eggs, we started our business. It proceeded during several 
days, joyful for us and bitter for birds, which were forced to lay new eggs till we, 
children, would not be tired of hunting them and other, more interesting things, e.g. 
hunting for eggs, but not for rooks, but for kestrels and kites, which are bigger and 
more elegant than rooks. 
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#22 


In robbing unfortunate birds, Vanka Zhukov and Grinka Muzykin were especially 
ruthless among us. They were not content to clear only the lower floors of the nests, 
as I, Kolka Polyakov, Minka Arkhipov, and Yanka Rubtsov did, but, with their cap in 
their teeth, climbed higher and higher, got to the highest nest, plundered it, and only 
then, cracking the lower dry branches, came down to earth. | tried to do the same 
thing once, but I almost paid with my life for this attempt. One of the upper limbs of 
an old branch, which I had grabbed to pull myself up higher, was dry and broke off. | 
would have been a wet spot if it had not been for the other limbs - as I swiftly 
landed, they met me one by one and tossed me up like a ball, until I was slumped in 
the swamp, on whose banks grew the boughs chosen by the rook colony for their 
eternal settlement. My bones, which would not otherwise have been assembled in 
such an event, remained intact. Only my skin was damaged - it was sliding down my 
sides and chest like a potato peel, but I felt no pain in the heat. It must be said, 
however, that not everyone's fall from the pole was so happy; some were crippled 
for life, while others went to the other side of the world. And it is hard to name any 
boy's pastimes that are quite safe. Any of them, should they be joined by desperate 
heads like Vanka and Grinka, could lead to a tragic outcome. 


Last summer, for example, Vasek Kozlov, who, in imitation of his friends, rode on the 
rotating inclined platform and did not manage to jump over the shaft at its junction 
with an oak gear, was literally crushed by the drum of the grist mill (shingle, in our 
words). (Even now, when I come from time to time to my native village, I come to 
the place where the grain mill once stood, and I recall with sorrow that distant day 
when father Vaska lifted the body from the deep pit under the platform and laid it 
on the grass, as if passed through the meat grinder, and we, scared to death, looked 
at what became of our friend. Many deaths have passed before my eyes in the 
decades since, but that one still hurts for some reason, a tiny but sharp thorn in my 
heart). In those bitter moments we shuddered, but neither after this one nor after 
other accidents did we become more cautious. Strange thing: when you have your 
whole life ahead of you, for some reason you treasure it the least, or, more precisely, 
cherish it. Why should that be? Neither I, nor Vanka, nor any of our other comrades, 
of course, ever thought about this. We needed a sense of the fullness of life, and what 
could we do if it was not filled with mere joys? 


I was especially reluctant to go to my first weeding with Vanya, pulling thistles, milk 
thistles, and millet mechanically and at random, glancing habitually at the 
surveyor's tower that loomed nearby. Instead of Vanya, who by time should be there 
already, I saw only an ancient raven, sitting on the highest rung and thinking about 
something. Apparently he was in no hurry, for he had half a century behind and even 
more ahead of him, for he, old and wise, had nothing to hurry for. I, on the other 
hand, was in a hurry, as usual. Mother knew it, but did not show it: let him work a 
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little more, or he would be lazy to the end, lousy boy. Sanka, seeing how I was 
"chilling" at work, tried to warm me up with hot slaps. I did not shriek or complain, 
only bristled with a wisp of stiff hair on the top of my head. The rogue, who was 
fidgeting near my feet, howled angrily, ready to bite Sanka, but he gave him a vicious 
kick under the belly, too. Angry and offended, we "retreated into ourselves," me and 
Zhulik, submissively surrendering ourselves to the care of fate, hoping that at some 
point it would take pity on us and we would get the desired freedom. Fate seemed to 
guess what we expected of her, and gave me and Grifter its merciful hand. My 
mother, in secret collusion with her, thought of a suitable excuse for me to leave the 
field without my older brothers and sister reproaching me. At some point she 
ordered: 


- Take Karyukha to Pravek's pond, my son, and give her a bath. See, she has already 
stopped grazing - she looks at you. 


It was a liberation! 

In an instant I ran up to Karyukha, untangled her, led her into a hollow and jumped 
up on a sharp spine, grasping her little mane. Karyuha, who was to be foaled in two 
weeks, was not harnessed to the plow, plow or harrow. But she was slowly pulling 
the cart, so she was now in the field with us. She flattened her ears and puckered her 
upper lip to show me her yellow teeth when she saw me, but she soon understood 
that I was going to lead her to watering, and shook her head cheerfully, putting her 
ears back to their former, normal position. I sat on her backwards, reaching my bare 
heels only to her sides, which were swollen in different directions. My heels 
occasionally felt the elastic, unearthly thrusts from inside the horse's womb, and | 
instinctively pressed my legs together. Entering the pond up to her thick belly, the 
old mare carefully lowered her muzzle to the water and, blowing her red nostrils, 
drank for a long time, making her flanks heave, pushing my legs even farther apart. 
Grifter - for the company - also drank the water, but he needed a little, and he 
returned to the shore to wait there for me and Karuha. At last, Karyukha also got 
away from the water, but did not come out of the pond, but stood in it, smacked her 
lips, groaned with pleasure, snorted and only then, without any prompting from me, 
voluntarily came out of the water. As I led the horse to its former place and 
entangled it there, I glanced in my mother's direction and caught a slight wave of her 
hand that meant, "Run along, what can you do about it"? 


In the company of Grifter, I started down the mountain and within half an hour | 
found myself in the nearby village of Grachelnik, hoping to find there if not my 
peers, then at least Mikarai Zemsky and Panya Kamyshov, two blissful people who 
had preserved their childish naivety and childish perception of the world by the age 
of thirty, the constant participants of all our boyish adventures. Zemskov's name 
was actually Nikolai, but since he had never learned to pronounce his name 
correctly, he remained forever Mikarai. My mother said that he was born quite 
normal child, grew curly, black-haired, like a gypsy, and everyone who came across 
his eyes, could not take their eyes off the little boy. He was killed by the well-known 
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all-round butcher Vasily Stupkin, whom Mikaray's parents invited to stab and 
butcher a boar. At that terrible moment, when Vasiliy was pulling a long knife out of 
the boar's heart, the child looked into the stable. To scare him away, the butcher 
"jokingly" pointed the bloody blade at the boy. Mikarai squealed in mortal fear and 
became permanently confused, his development stopped at the age of five or six. 

He had grown up like all men, was nearly a foot tall, had a thick, bluish-black curly 
beard, and took in his surroundings with the eyes of a child. 


He pronounced many words poorly, just as he had as a child, and was not bothered 
by it at all. From what I have said, it is clear why Mikaray preferred the company of 
children to all others. But no one knew why Panja Kamyshov became deaf and 
dumb, though Panja was among us more often than Mikaray. He was a kind and 
obedient fellow, and did all our commands without question, and we, I must confess, 
often abused this. Grinka Muzykin in particular. He called Panya Kamyshov to him 
and made him sleep by putting a brick under his blond, obedient head, assuring him 
that it was not a brick, but a pillow. Panya Kamyshov was also of normal height, but 
he had no beard. Only a few long blond hairs stuck out on the wedge of a sharp chin, 
and those were pulled by the same rascal Grinka Muzykin. 


Passion of both fools, as well as of ours, were rooks, therefore I hoped to see them in 
the rookery. And indeed I saw, and was very happy to see them, because to climb 
trees alone is not very fun. I saw Mikaray and Panya on the tops of two twigs 
growing next door, apparently sisters, for they had a single stem at the foot. 

- Mikarai, is there anything there? - I shouted first. 

- There is, there is! In every nest! - he answered cheerfully. 

Panya, because he was deaf-mute, worked in silence. 

In a minute | climbed a tree like a cat myself. From tops of twigs, Mikaray and I 
called back, inquiring about a nest and how many eggs were laid by rooks. By noon 
we have counted up to two hundreds and, having satisfied ourselves with such 
result, have gone to the village. On the way we met one more curious inhabitant. It 
was the grandfather nicknamed Nichy. He got this nickname in his early childhood 
when he was asked by a grown-up: "Whose boy are you going to be? - ...he 
answered: "Nobody!" That's how he got it: Nobody and nobody. I said hello to him 
friendly, because all of us kids loved Grandpa Niche for his unselfishness and 
absolute unkindness. When he caught one of us in his garden or in the garden, he 
would not use nettles, he would not rub our naked bottoms with them, but he even 
helped us to fill our sinuses with cucumbers or apples, saying: "Enjoy yourselves, 
you naughty kids!" The adult population of Monastyrsky laughed at Niche, 
considered him blissful and, taking pity, sometimes advised: "What are you looking 
at them for! I would flog them for good measure! And they, damned, will steal 
everything from you!" Grandpa Nichai only grinned at that and said: "Let them steal, 
as long as they don't steal!" This strange formula was on his lips all the time, and so 
it was repeated by mischievous men when they needed to console someone who 
had been robbed. 
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In response to my greeting, Grandpa Niche touched the rabbit's malaher, which he 
wore at all seasons, but did not smile as usual, but pronounced condemningly: 


#23 


- When are you scumbags going to stop fighting, huh? It's no good. You hear that, 
little cocksucker? No-good! 


And he went on, scowling. Mikaray and Panya were silent. And I was silent too, 
disturbed by something vague, but weighing heavily on my heart. My ears were 
filled with the spellings of "no-o-ro-sho" for a long time yet. 


12 


I was able to fully appreciate the words of Grandpa Nitchey, barely stepping into the 
village. Old Kalinikha came out of the yard closest to the Little Meadows to meet me, 
as if she had been looking for me here for a long time. Without thinking for long, she 
dumbfounded me with the news like a sledge-hammer: 


- Are you still chasing rooks, you son of Rasukin? And your uncle Petrukha was 
beaten to death by Grishka Zhuchkin. Oh, you! - She howled wolfishly and, evidently 
considering her duty done, sailed angrily away to the place she had just crawled out 
of. 


Without hearing or understanding what she had told me, my fools moved on, while I 
stood still, chained by the terrible news. The rogue, squealing pitifully, resting his 
forelegs on my chest, looked into my eyes with his clever canine-human eyes, trying 
to guess what had happened that made me immediately deaden, my face cloudy. I 
rubbed him mechanically between his ears with shaking fingers, and I shook myself 
like a fever, still unable to move. And, probably, I would have been standing so long, 
if the same stern old woman Kalinikha did not raise me from the state of shock with 
a threatening shout: 


- Why are you standing like a stump! Run to them! There, look, half the village ran 
away! And your father is there, and all. 


Not thinking that I could be intercepted by Vanka or his friends at Khutor, I ran as 
fast as I could to uncle Petrukha's house, and if I had understood anything, I would 
certainly be surprised that nobody intercepted me in the dangerous, forbidden 
places, and did not beat me up. Moreover, by the front garden and by the open gate, 
by the yard and in the yard itself I saw, besides the adults, many of my peers, both 
from the camp that was friendly to me and from the camp that was against me. They 
surrounded a dense, sympathetic crowd of my cousins, trying to comfort them 
somehow. Yegorka hurried in turn to comfort me: 
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- Alive... Our auntie's alive! Just a few broken ribs! 


Wow - "Tolechko"! Still, I couldn't help but rejoice at the correction that Yegor made 
to the ancient Kalinikha's report. It is characteristic of this old woman to deform 
beyond recognition everything she touches with her narrow ear, but there, in Small 
Meadows, near her farmstead, I somehow forgot about it. 


Already in the hut someone pushed me to the bed on which the victim lay. Pulling 
my head closer to his with his left hand, which had been jerked out from under the 
blanket, and smiling painfully, Uncle Petruha said: 


- "That's how you and I were taught a lesson! 

I did not suddenly understand why "Auntie" included me in his company, but I was 
even more alarmed by his words than by Grandpa Niche's. Digging into my hair with 
his hot, grizzled fingers, Uncle Petrukha gently pulled me aside, saying more than 
kindly: 


- Well, go, go play in the yard with the kids. Nothing will happen to me. I'll heal just 
like your Grifter. Go on... 


I went to the door, and there, at the threshold, I met my father's very unkind hand. 
He gave me a slap on the neck, but he found it necessary to explain what I had done 
to deserve such a "reward," and he hurried after me: 


- "It's all because of you, you bastard! 

The true background on which his words were based was so distant that I could not 
connect them with any of my actions that day or any of the following. Even less 
could Samonka, who was also jostling around in my relatives' yard, nauseated 
because he couldn't find anything to amuse himself with. He tried to drive away his 
boredom by kicking a nearby Grifter under the belly, but he shrieked and ran away 
from him, thus depriving the silly big man of the opportunity to amuse himself some 
more. 


What, however, had happened to Uncle Petrukha? 

Taking Yegor away from the thinning crowd, I asked him to tell me everything in 
order. And this is what I heard. When the spring field work was over, at the request 
of Muratov and Ivan Pavlovich, and in accordance with the orders received from the 
village council, the peasants were carrying stones for the foundation of the new 
school from outside the village of Pantsirevka, and from Drofev and Pravikov 
ravines. According to the order, received by uncle Petruha, he had to carry this 
building material from behind Pantsirevka, connected to our village by a narrow 
wooden bridge without railings, thrown over the old river Balanda. There was not 
much water in the old river, but it was flowing at the bottom of a deep ravine with 
precipitous sides, so no one wanted to topple over the bridge while crossing it. By a 
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coincidence Grigory Zhukov had exactly the same outfit, and so he met Uncle 
Petrukha at the moment when he, heading for the stones, had already driven onto 
the bridge. 


- Hold your gelding, Grigory! I'll be right there! Otherwise we won't be able to drive 
away! - he called out to Zhukov. 

- Couldn't you wait for me to pass, Khohol? Are you blind? - With these words 
Grigory Yakovlevich whipped Grey with a twisted whip, and the latter, furious, 
rushed to the bridge. 


Uncle Petrukha's empty wagon fell easily under the pressure of the heavy-loaded 
one and raked under the bridge with its rider, cracking and breaking. Bulanka, our 
Karyukha's eldest daughter, was hanging on the yoke with the shaft and front axle 
until our fellows, who ran to the place of accident, lifted it on the bridge, through 
which Grigory Zhukov had passed long ago. The Bulanka was unharmed, and that 
was the best medicine for its crippled owner (the men found him under the 
wreckage of the cart and pulled him out onto the green lawn near the bridge). 
Grigory Yakovlevich, meanwhile, unloaded the cart, accurately stacked the stones, 
not feeling their terrible weight, in the place indicated for him and, shaking off his 
hands from the stone crumbs, voluntarily presented himself at the village council: 


- Call Mikolai Mikhalych, Zavgorodnev. Let him arrest me. I killed your elder brother, 
it seems... 


- No way... You're... You're laughing!... What are you... What are you talking about? 
- | didn't say anything. I'm telling you how it is. Call Zavgorodnev or his boss... 
Shadrin. You know best! 


- You... you... where are you? - All Daddy could say was... 

- By the Pantsirev Bridge. I said, call Zavgorodnev! 

- Fuck you... to hell with your Zavgorodnev! - my father roared, left Zhukov in the 
office, and rushed out into the street. He was astonished to find Grigory sitting alone 
on the long bench set by his father for visitors. 


- Are you still here? - burst out from my father. 

- Where else would I be? 

- Well, well!" sighed the secretary. 

- Don't just nonsense, Mikolaj, call. 

- Fuck you... Call it yourself, if you want! 

- And you'd better not swear. It's not proper for the authorities. 

- You said yourself that I'm not authority, I'm a piece of shit. Didn't you? 

- That's right. 

- Well, get the hell out of here. We'll consider us even," said the father more calmly, 
ready to draw a line under their quarrel. 
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- Look how perky you are! - Zhukov suddenly snapped at me. - It's too soon you got 
even! No, friend, we haven't evened up with you yet. Have you forgotten the receipt 
you didn't give me for the tax I paid? 

- I'll give you that paper. I'll give it to you right now. 

- | don't need it now. I don't need it, you hear?! - Grigory Yakovlevich shouted, 
turning his whites of his eyes angrily. - I'll want something else from you, you little 
cocksucker. Wait a minute! 


He went away, banging the door, leaving my poor father in a state of extreme mental 
turmoil. He went to the window in a most bad mood, putting a pencil behind his ear 
in the old company clerk's habit, and bumping his sweaty, hot forehead against the 
glass. "Shall we really call Zavgorodnev? - suddenly thought to him. - After all, you 
can expect any mischief from the Zhuchkin’s... All right. I'l] put Grishka in jail, and 
then what? His pups will take revenge for their father. You can't put them behind 
bars - they're minors. Well, what to do?" - Having put the question and not finding 
an answer, Nikolai Mikhailovich came out of the office and immediately joined a 
company of men, about something heatedly arguing on the construction site. 
Quickly figuring out which side of the barricade he should stand on, his father 
immediately raised his voice and became so engrossed in the quarrel that he forgot 
Grigory Zhukov for a while. 


#24 


Arguing, as before, about which way the future school should look with its main 
classes. Muratov, Ivan Pavlovich, Maria Ivanovna, almost all the builders from the 
brigade of the "wely prappy", Pyotr Ksenofontovich Odinoye insisted that most of 
the windows should face where the sun lingers the longest in the short winter day. 
But the head of the District Office, chairman of the Village Council Mikhail 
Spiridonovich Sorokin, and my father, who immediately joined him, and the leaders 
of the Komsomol cell (they were my older cousin Ivan and his loyal assistant and 
friend Mitka Krutyakov) did not agree with them. The latter based their objection on 
the fact that the church stood on the sunny side, it would "infect children with 
religious intoxication," who, of course, would start gawking at it from their classes. 
"Nonsense! Nonsense! Nonsense!" - the teacher wanted to shout right in the face of 
the ardent "atheists," but Ivan Pavlovich, hardly the most reasonable of the 
disputants, used his power and kept the words that were bursting out of his chest 
from bursting forth. He had never forgotten that he had belonged to the Social 
Revolutionary Party, and only his eternal caution prevented him from taking the 
fateful decision: in 1921 one of the Antonov gangs, headed by a certain Popov, had 
been operating in this region, and the village schoolmaster, Ivan Pavlovich Naumov, 
might well have joined it. From time to time he was made aware that he should 
remember his past and not make a big show of it at parents' meetings at school. In 
fact, he did not shout; he kept an even and emphatically loyal attitude toward Soviet 
power. Out of fear that he might be accused of collaborating with the cult servants, 
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he was the first to yield to the atheists, much to the dismay of Muratov and those 
who were in league with him, and justice, which, as the proverb says, should have 
been served, was defeated this time. The consequence was that six of the seven 
classrooms were in twilight before classes started, looking out at the world with a 
multitude of eyes-windows covered with snowy, shaggy eyes-windows. Some light 
seeped in, but the cold easily penetrated into the classrooms, and there was not 
enough wood to successfully counteract it. On particularly cold days, there were no 
classes at all: it was a price to pay for fear. Before we know it, the church was soon 
demolished, but the school still stands the way it was set up, with its back to the sun. 
- And we, Michael, seem to have made a fool of ourselves. Neither the pupils nor the 
teachers will thank us," the father remarked to the chairman when they both 
returned to the office. 


- Why is that? 

- Because... They'll freeze to death! 

- So why the hell did you support us fools?! 

- Try not to support us! You'll be the first to grab us by the scruff of the neck. 
- You're scared, aren't you? 

- You will be. I know you too well, Mikhail. 


- You don't know me very well. Why don't we replay this case, huh? What do you 
think, secretary? 

- You think. You know best. You're the supreme authority here. 

- Afraid of responsibility? - Sorokin smirked. 

- Who isn't? Only God, and that's because there's no one to answer to Him. Everyone 
is responsible to Him. 

- But still. Can't we just cut the crap? You won't say a word? What a rascal you are, 
you cocksucker... All right, let it be as it's told. You'll see, they'll praise us in the 
district for such a decision! Does somebody have to fight religious opium, don't you 
think? 


- Yes, but not that stupid. 

- Fight smarter, who's stopping you! - Mikhail Spiridonovich became angry at last 
and hastened to change the subject to another way. - What about my brother? Shall 
we take him to Balanda, to the hospital? 

- Nothing. He'll lie down at home. 

- Well, look. Or I'll take him. I have to go to the district executive committee 
tomorrow. At the same time. 


- Thank you, Spiridonich. It'll be all right. 

- And what are we going to do with Grishka? Did you tell Shadrin to the police? 
- No, I didn't. Neither to Shadrin, nor to Zavgorodnev. 

- And why is that?! - surprised the chairman. - He almost killed a man! 

- Almost does not count. He didn't! 
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- So, let us leave it without consequences? 

- Why not! A little intimidation would have been nice. Call him to the village council 
and talk to him the way you can. Can't you? 

- Cunning, cunning! - Saying this, Sorokin smiled smugly. - All right, I'll call him and 
talk to him. I'll talk to him so-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-o! 

- That's right. 


- Just tell me, Nikolai, why are you, Khokhlovs and Zhukovs, pissed off at each other? 
Where's the dog buried? 

- The devil knows! First our kids had a quarrel, a quarrel, a fight. And then the spark 
of that little fire spilled over to us old fools. Well, it got busy! - My father grinned 
bitterly. - We have only grown in length and width, but we have not gone far from 
our children. 


- That is true. And it's about time we wised up. Didn't the Revolution and the Civil 
War teach us enough? Nikolai Mihalych, leave me out of this fight. It'll get you into a 
lot of trouble. Save your fists for another fight. From the looks of it, it'll be hotter 
than your brawl... 


- What are you talking about, Mikhail? 

- Same thing. The lists you and I sent to the district, what do you think they're for? In 
a year or two, or maybe even sooner, collectivization will start, brother. That's the 
decision of the Party Congress. That's what it's all about, you little prick! - After 
saying this Sorokin, as usual, immediately switched to something else: "Why don't 
you carry stones under the school, eh? Your brothers do, and you are shirking your 
social duty, are you cheating? 


- And what would I drive? How about your wife? 

- It's not about her. You drove your wife a long time ago. And what have you done 
with your Karyuha? Are you saving her? Afraid she'll lose her body? 

- Karlyuha won't be pregnant any day now or tomorrow. I'm not going to put her in 
a rut, am I?! 


- You're expecting a trotter, aren't you? 

- lam. A trotter," my father admitted with quiet pride. 

- Well, well. God bless you. But you will have to take her to the collective farm. Both 
the trotter and her mother. 


- I will, if it will be necessary, - father said aloud, but thought to himself: "Maybe, it is 
only arumor - about collective farms. They talk and talk and forget about them. Or 
maybe it's like with TOZs. They tried them, got burned, and went back to the old 
one-man farm". 


- Advise your father, Grandfather Michael, that he should leave that position of his... 
- Which one? - Daddy was troubled. 
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- Churchwarden - that's what! - Sorokin blurted out angrily. - What the hell does he 
need it for? When the time of the repurchase comes, he will be remembered for the 
cut-offs and ktitorinage, and sentenced to death for good measure. He'll sit in his 
garden and let him sit down. It's better that way. Tell him so. And tell your brother 
Pashka to take away his father's tray, his chest, and all the other church things. Just 
in case. 

Mikhail Spiridonovich spoke of my grandfather from what he saw through the 
window as he hurried to the church fence with his trunk in his right hand, dressed in 
a light undercoat. 


- You should leave the old people alone, Comrade Chairman. If they go to church, let 
them go. What can you take from them. The young ones go to the nardom to pray to 
their god. The old ones go to church to pray to God. If they die out, that's the end of 
it. So... 


- Don't give me that. You want to let it go? Who's going to do it for us... this... fight... - 
Mikhail Spiridonovich did not finish, because a telephone set on the wall, which by 
its appearance strongly resembled a Saratov accordion with bells, squealed, and the 
chairman rushed to it. 


Knowing that it would be a long time before he would get off the phone, his father 
sighed and pulled out a drawer of his desk to get out the office papers he had 
forgotten for a while. He rummaged through them for a long time, but thoughtlessly, 
not penetrating into the meaning of the words or the numbers. The mental 
confusion that had seized him after his talk with Grigory Zhukov was intensified by 
all the things the chairman had told him. Maybe it was in that dusk before nightfall 
that the saying we often heard from him two years later melted in my father's mind. 
When he returned from the village council, he was angrier than the devil himself, 
looking, as always, for something to pick on his wife with his fists. We, her three 
sons, had our fists clenched behind our mother, and met Daddy with eyes in which 
he could not read anything good for himself. And as if justifying himself, he would 
say with great pity: 


- Well, what are you bristling, little wolves? Try to take my place and serve both God 
and the devil at the same time! 

We heard this, but it was not clear to us whom our father meant by the name of God, 
and whom he meant by the name of the devil. 


13 
Grandmother Piada died, and then great-grandmother, and the widowed 
grandfather Michael finally moved into the garden he had planted on his return 


from the Volga, where he had worked for several years in the truckers’ shop. For 
some time this garden was completely alone, and then other gardens began to settle 
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in, and by the time of which we are now talking about, the green orchards covered 
the banks of Balanda for a dozen miles. 


#25 


In the spring a temporary dam was being erected opposite our garden, next to the 
water mill rented by the German Kaufmann. It raised the water level enough for the 
rotation of the mill wheels and for irrigating the gardens and orchards that 
multiplied on both banks of the river. The flooded water easily crushed this 
structure of logs, brushwood, straw and sand, but it rose again in the way of 
Balanda, when the river had won back its course and turned from a raging stream 
into a timid, hardly noticeable stream, easily stopped by a small log thrown across it. 
Since the dam was needed equally by us, the monks and the residents of Pantsyrev, 
it was poured simultaneously by two villages. On one side of the ditch the 
monastery peasants carried brushwood, stones, straw and sand, and on the other 
side the Pantsyrev peasants. For ten days the place resembled two large anthills, 
recently destroyed by someone and now carefully erected again. When the river is 
finally exhausted and in some places suspends its run, from top to foot these cone- 
shaped mounds are completely covered by people with shovels, pitchforks, rakes, 
stretchers - it was the hottest hour, completing the whole thing. On the way of the 
barely stirring brook, from which the full-flowing river is destined to be born again, 
the dam was rapidly rising, rising higher and higher, and the mounds were 
accordingly lowered, as if melting before the eyes of onlookers, which for the most 
part turned out to be us, the children, and ancient grandfathers, who were limited 
by their weakness to shouting at their sons and grandsons to "hurry up" and 
manage to build the dam before the river regains its power and pounces upon the 
fragile, uncompacted structure. Each half-meter layer of brushwood, dung, straw 
and sand was covered with rolls of unstable logs, thrown in and out for greater 
stability; for their laying, the most daring young men were chosen, in full what is 
called, juice, including Mikaray Zemskov and Panya Kamyshov, who volunteered to 
put their shoulders and backs under the heavy log rump. From everywhere one 
could hear the shouts of encouragement or urging: 

- Mikaray! Come on, brother, come on! 

- Panya, hurry up, hurry up! Hurry up, Pania! 


- Who are you yelling to? He can't hear a damn thing! You'd better move your 
shovels quicker than pushing others. What a commander you've found! 

Kaufman, the tenant, was watching the building of the dam. His very tall, hunched 
back and black, rolled up eyes strongly reminded me of "the powerful priest" 
Muratov, with whom, incidentally, through my father, he got on very quickly. On 
seeing him, the monastery and Pantsirev peasants perked up, quickened their ant- 
like "stirring", and one of them, grinning, was sure to sing: 


What's the matter now? 
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On both sides of the road, there was an unanimous cheer: 

The master didn't give us lard! 

And lifting several logs on their shoulders at once, the men roared: 

"Eh, dubinushka, let's go! 

Oh, green one, she went by herself, she went by herself! 

Let's hear it! 

The chanter, free for such an occasion, on the fly composed refrains, inserting into 
them either names or (more often) the nicknames of the fellow villagers. Seeing, for 
example, Ivan Denisov, nicknamed "Kutsy" for some reason, as if all the others had 
tails, he started at the top of his voice: 

"Like Kupav's Vanya’'s... 

The band immediately finished with a friendly roar: 

..the women ripped off their tails! 

And again: 

Eh, dubinushka, let's go! 

Oh, green one, she's gone, she's gone! 

Let's hear it! 

While this chorus was sounding, stirring up the soul, the composer, with his 
mischievous, audacious eyes, chose a new victim and, taking a small pause, started it 
up again: 


Like Katya's at Dubovka's... 


And, as the second line was difficult for the workers to guess, the chanter called it 
out himself: 


..the new clothes! 


A big woman nicknamed Katka Dubovka, round and pockmarked, surprisingly 
resembling a well-known sort of melon, was passing by the weir at this time and on 
hearing the refrain, she started to look around herself to the laughter and hooting of 
the men, to pull up her skirt and blouse, to adjust her shawl. The singer, who was 
often my father, "gave out" a new verse: 
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Grishka Zhuchkin in front of the people ob...sya on the cart! 


A cannon volley of laughter echoed down the river bank, and in the distance, gave 
way to "Dubinushka". 

The most painful were those who did not understand the jokes, who could not 
answer them with an even more vicious joke on themselves, that is, the only thing 
that could stop the mocker, in this case my father. Grigory Zhukov did not know all 
this, and therefore fell into the venomous line of the homegrown writer. He found 
nothing better to do than to throw a boulder picked up in the bulk sand at the 
secretary. My father deftly dodged and, pale from the projectile whizzing by his ear, 
switched to another man. The next victim was Uncle Ivan Morozov, who had 
arranged a smoke break for himself long before the general one: 


Who has not seen the chump, look at Ivan! 


The men responded with "Dubinushka," and laughed, their cheerful, unkind curses 
coming out of their mouths, and the white bone of their strong young teeth flashing 
in the sunlight. Steam smoked over their sweat-wet linen shirts, the thick hair on 
their heads and beards glossed with moisture, and the heated muscles of their arms, 
shoulders, and legs knotted, demanding work without feeling any weight. 
Otherwise, he himself asked: 


- Mikolai Mikhalych, write something about me! 
Nikolai Mikhailovich was not stingy - he answered such a request immediately: 


Yefremov Fedot doesn't have a fucking job! 


The men teased Fedotka with the "Dubinushka" couplet: 

- What? You asked for it, you fool? Serves you right! 

And the work of this peasant really did not go well: Fedotka was lazy, and he fell into 
the tongue of the singer at the moment when he sat down to Ivan Morozov, to dip 
his hand into someone else's pouch, a little break, and at the same time and save the 
"golden vein", as he called the tobacco of his own making. 


There came a time when both the chanter and all the others got tired, the laughter 
ceased, the jokes and pranks fell silent; the edges of the dam were compared, and 
the men, looking furtively at Kaufman, were waiting for his reward. He made a sign 
to the miller, and the miller, who was just as impatiently, if not more so, for his age 
and unthinkable for his body, fat with horns, ran away to the yard. Soon he and the 
miller dragged two full buckets of moonshine, and on the bank of the tamed 
Balanda, on a fresh dam, against the Cherry Hollow a feast was breaking out. It 
ended after midnight, by the light of the bonfires or in the dark, and not everyone 
was well off. Some wives and mothers were found in the morning dead drunk by the 
water, others were found upstairs with their faces smashed in, others were found 
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inside the mill in huge flour stalls, and from there they resembled Christmas 
frostbites; still others were found scattered on the banks of the pool in a sullen, 
prickly, blackberry and boa-grass bank, and lay there until they sobered up. My 
grandfather Michael picked up his sons, Peter, Nicholas, and Paul, and dragged them 
one by one into the hut he had just rebuilt. Sometimes he was helped by Priest 
Vasily, who came here to consecrate and sprinkle Jordanian water on the new dam 
and to wet the mouths of the men with the water from the buckets Kaufman and the 
miller had brought. The weary and less well-fed parishioners drank quickly, but the 
priest, who did not take part in the construction of the dam and ate better food, was 
more stable and only turned sullen and indestructible, like a fumed oak. 


It was like that in every spring, but not this spring. This spring, the monastery's men 
worked in silence, only occasionally argued angrily, which had never been seen 
before. Neither "Dubinushka", nor mischievous father's improvisations were heard, 
although the father was here, nor juicy, refreshing laughter; neither were seen the 
monastery children, which in previous years were coming here in great numbers - 
now they would be already tossing in the sand, disturbing the adults, getting quite 
deserved, and therefore not very offensive scuffing from their and other fathers; It 
was true that on the opposite side there were a dozen of Panziryev's children, but 
could such a little thing create a merry, animating commotion? Besides, it seemed to 
me that our Pantsyrev peers were not as imaginative as we monks were. Vanka 
Zhukov and I weren't there now-we would have been here long before the adults 
arrived, climbing to the very edge of the embankment and tumbling over our heads 
to the foot of it. Neither of mine nor Vanya's friends were here, and it was a good 
thing they weren't, or they would have started a fight, got the elders involved, and 
upset the whole thing. 


I looked out sadly from behind the talus bush in Grandpa's garden, hoping to see at 
least one of my friends at the dam, but no one came. Mikaray and Panya were there, 
but I didn't dare to call them and take them with me into the forest, to the Currant 
Glade, where in spring the hollow water stayed for a long time, attracting wild 
different-breed ducks - some even nested on the mounds in the middle of the glade 
and managed to breed, and it would be good to see if there were any ducklings. 
Seeing me behind the thalami, my older brother's buddy Seryozha Kalinichev, who 
was working with the men at the dam, shouted: 


#26 


- Nikas in the garden-uuu? 

- Nooooooood! - I answered, making a tube out of a handful and putting it to my 
outstretched lips. The word "nikas", if repeated often, turned into "Sanka," and | 
knew it, so I answered thus. 
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Seryozha Kalinichev, the second son of a widowed woman who had come to us from 
some unknown place with her children, was our Sanka's only but very faithful 
friend. Maybe already on her first day in the village Seryozha's mother got a 
nickname that replaced both her first and last names - Teeka. It was soon noticed 
that she pronounced the word "you" with the particle "ka" as "tee-ka", which was 
enough to engender a new, sticky, but in this case quite harmless nickname. Her 
youngest son, extremely affectionate and obliging, which made him stand out among 
the monastery brawlers, was referred to by the adults as Teekin Seryozha - only the 
village council knew that he was also Kalinichev. The Kalinichevs lived by 
tinsmithing, making buckets and basins, repairing and even tinning samovars; their 
small hut, an old barn, given to the widow by my grandfather and turned into a 
house, was covered with tin chips, which frightened our bare feet, like barbed wire. 
It was the sons, Mikhail and Seryozha, who tinkered, while Teeka, their mother, 
handled the settlements with the customers. Apparently, the boys were handymen, 
because Teeka distributed in the huts of the villagers and wooden products - 
spoons, scoops, boards, knives and various toys for the kids, painted in red, blue, 
yellow and green. No one has ever heard anyone from this quiet, bee-working family 
complain about their fate, their early widowhood or half-orphanhood. If anyone 
inquires about this, he will certainly hear from Seryozha's mother: 


- "Why, my dear fellow, should I complain to you? We have our own hands and 
heads, thank God, and the world is not without good people. Work, be always at 
work, and you'll have nothing to complain about. 


Seryozha, a light, gentle soul, could not help but love gardens, but since they did not 
have their own, he visited ours very often, together with his friend Sanka. Knowing 
that neither of them would do any harm, that they would not pick apples before 
their time, as Yegorka and Lenka did, the grandfather not only did not mind such 
visits, but asked his grandson Sanka if he came to the garden without his friend, - he 
asked with evident regret: 


- "Where's Sergukha? Did they have a quarrel? 
- No, Grandpa, we didn't quarrel. We never quarrel with him. 


- Well done. Well, where's the wine now? - Grandpa was interrogating, mixing in 
some Ukrainian words he inherited from his mother, our great-grandmother 
Nastasya. - So, where to? 


- He went to Kologrievka with Auntie Teyeka. They carried the buckets they'd 
repaired. 
- Ah, well, well. That's needed too. 


When the work on the dam was over, me, Sanka and Seryozha Teekin liked to come 


to grandfather's garden and, going to the riverbank, watch the river bed fill up. 
When we put a peg a meter from the water, after some two or three hours we would 
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see how it, as if stealthily from us, went into the water, and near it the nimble fry 
that had come from nowhere were scurrying, and on the very top a dragonfly would 
sit, making ripples in our eyes with its smart, transparent wings, like a child's frozen 
tear. As the channel of Balanda, lined on the very depths and steep banks with tight 
and viscous clay, similar to cement by its color and this viscous elasticity, and 
covered over with a thick layer of fine, golden sand, was filling up, the river was 
filling with new and varied life. Behind the fry came out of the pools, where the 
shallows had waited out, bigger fish - first cods, bluegills, redfins, bleak, small 
bream; By the shore, in the mirror-clear pool, gudgeons were stubbornly holding on 
against the stream, wiggling lightly with their dark fins and long antennae, only by 
which they could be discovered and, if desired, to bring the bait from the earthworm 
right to the gudgeon's snout. For an hour a chilly shiver ran along the blue river 
surface, in a perfect windlessness - it was the minnows running away from 
predators: perch or pike, who had gone out on their first fishing and were robbing 
under the willow branches overhanging the water. And in about a week, when the 
water rises to the mark intended by Kaufman and the excess runs through the 
specially built sluices, the rest of the population of the river will appear. In the 
morning, before sunrise, at the steepest banks, from somewhere under the snags, 
catfish will rise first, then they will be replaced by copper-snouted carps - these will 
begin to drill the mirror of the ponds, bounce over it, jump up and down from half a 
meter high and plop into the water, surface again and curl upright in the air to try 
their luck in a strange environment - this happens when the carp get fat, "melt", as 
the fishermen say. 


The bream swim closer to the sandbanks - their presence can be seen in the chain of 
bubbles running over the water, not fading or bursting for a long time. Somewhere 
near bream, pike-perch roam without disturbing them, dividing into colonies: small 
pike-perch go to the shore, large pike-perch keep a little further from it, and the 
largest - even further. Yes, yes, there used to be pike-perch, bream, bream, carp, and 
even big-mouth catfish, not to mention a host of smaller fish in my tiny Baland. 
Where are they now? Why in the age of smart metal, which came to the aid of man 
with its iron muscles, when everything around is literally stuffed with digging 
mechanisms, such as scrapers, dredgers, excavators, bulldozers, when the great 
rivers in many places are intercepted by giant dams of powerful hydrosystems, 
when in two or three days entire mountains can be pulled down or, conversely, 
poured anew - why, one may ask, Why is it impossible to build a small dam near 
Cherry pit so that the riverbed, overgrown with trashy bushes and reeds for the last 
four decades, would get clean and amber-golden pure water streams and give 
shelter to fish, waterfowl, and frogs, which have been dreadfully silent for years, not 
amusing our ears with their noisy wedding parties or shrill womanizing squabbles? 


And the nightingales? Will they dwell on the banks of dying river, when their magic 


voice breaks over the mirror-like water surface, when their echo does not spread far 
and wide with its bright wave that makes our heart sink with sweet languor? 
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At that distant time, to which my story refers, it never occurred to any of us that ina 
few decades everything here would change beyond recognition, that Balanda would 
mark itself only with sullen black pools, and in other places it would either be lost 
altogether, or will force its way through the stinking mud, reeds, rushes and mixed 
up rhizomes of ugly twigs that have taken over the banks, their slopes, and the very 
bed of the once merry mischievous river, unjustly named so unpronounceably. It 
was thought that it would always be as it is: in spring the dam will be swept away by 
the hollow water, and the people, united in a large artel, will raise it again to givea 
more interesting, fuller life to themselves and to all the surrounding things. 

Now your soul is constantly tormented by the same thought: who gave us, living and 
living now, the right to sacrifice to the technical progress at least that dragonfly, 
which so trustingly settled on the finger tip of my seven year old granddaughter and 
led the girl into a mad delight, as it once led me myself? Have we consulted Mother 
Nature, who gave life to us and to this dragonfly and to innumerable other creatures, 
who has settled all of us in one dormitory on a planet called Earth, finding this act 
apparently very necessary? Why should we humans decide for everyone and 
everything: to be or not to be? Well, as soon as we have appropriated (and we have 
appropriated it!) this right to ourselves, shouldn't we, the most reasonable of 
reasonable people, be even more reasonable...? 


I remember that for me there was no greater joy than to see how, with the erection 
of the new dam, diverse life appeared anew and developed vigorously in the river 
itself and along its banks. It was usually as early as the end of May that I began to 
press my mother to let me go to my grandfather's garden. In the end my mother 
would let me go, and I spent almost the whole summer in the garden, visiting the 
village only to see my comrades, especially, of course, Vanka Zhukov. This summer I 
was ready not to leave my grandfather at all. They were the only ones who could 
mend my wounded soul, that wise old man and the garden he had grown. No one 
else could do it. 


#27 
14 


Grandpa Mikhail, besides me, had ten other grandchildren and granddaughters, and 
all of them, as soon as the garden blossomed and its fruits - cherries, red currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and later apples - turned brown, flocked to the sour- 
sweet bait like flies. The grandfather expected this invasion as an unavoidable 
disaster, because children always lack the patience to wait for the time when the 
fruits will ripen and beg to be picked, and trees and shrubs are happy that their 
branches can finally straighten and rest from the heavy burden, gain strength for a 
new creation. The old man wrinkled painfully when he saw the kids pounce on the 
bunches of green souring currants, tearing them along with the brush - he saw it, 
suffered morally, suffered, I think, and physically, as if he himself was being skinned, 
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but he did not dare to chase the children: for that he loved them too much. I can't 
say that everyone was equally welcomed. Ivan, the eldest of his grandchildren, his 
sister Lyubasha, Sanka and I were more welcomed than anyone else, because they 
did not touch a tree or a bush without grandfather's permission. I frowned, inwardly 
freezing, when Yegorka, Lenka, Nastya, and Masha showed up in the garden-the 
latter were little inferior to their middle brothers in their mischievousness. Lenka 
was especially dangerous, for he came into the garden not only during the day but 
also at night, and not alone, but with all his gang, led not by anyone else, but by 
Samonka - and what good would you expect from this good fellow! It happened that 
I invited my friends to grandfather's garden too, but they (even Vanka Zhukov and 
Grinka Muzykin) did not do anything arbitrary, they treated themselves to what 
grandfather had prepared in advance and kept in the hut. And there was a lot of 
riches waiting for us there: These were anise apples, bergamot pears, white 
raspberries, a bucket of dark maroon cherries, a large wooden dish of raspberries, 
which spread their incomparable smell, which made us feel dizzy and our nostrils 
flutter, and chubby and striped gooseberries covered with light fuzz, which blushed 
bashfully on one side so far; There were also pink mixed with black currants; there 
were snow-white baskets freshly woven from the thinnest willow twigs from which 
bird cherries winked with beads of black eyes, their astringent, tart taste touched 
tongue before you dropped onto it blue-tinged peas. This, finally, and bleeding with 
sunny streams a piece of bee honeycomb, from which honey was not pumped out, 
and which was also waiting for our arrival. It was as if it said: come on, children, 
have your fill, it is all yours, but do not climb the apple trees, do not dig in the 
raspberries yourself, do not rip off the currants, be clever, and then you will be 
welcome guests and the garden and the gardener! 


Still, I felt that my grandfather would have been happier to meet me alone. It was 
not that I had done the least damage to his garden (I had had my share of sins, and | 
had climbed the apple and cherry trees when the old man went to matins and mass 
for church), but he saw that for me, as for him, the garden meant not only fruit to be 
enjoyed, but it was something far more meaningful to us both, but I could not find 
the words to express it all. 


Seeing that I had come to see him for a long, "for good" time, which none of his other 
grandchildren had done, Grandpa hid a smile in his half-graying beard, but it got out 
through his childish blue, moistening eyes. And grandfather hastily inquired: 


- Alone? 

- One, Grandpa Misha. 

- And why? Where's your friend Vanyushka? 
I was silent. 


- Well, well. I know everything. We had a quarrel. It's not good, Misha. 
- He started it. 
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- Everything is shitty," sighed the old man, and the old smile was instantly removed 
from his face. He concluded memorably: "Evil, Mishanka, is like a weed. Once you 
sow it, whether intentionally or unintentionally, try to weed it out later! It'll catch on 
and sprawl all around, and you can't pull it out for ages. Reconcile before it's too 
late, Mishanka. 


- He's fighting, - I sighed now. 

- But you fight, too. And we, the big ones, were not spared your quarrel. Yesterday | 
met Vanyushka’'s father, Grigor Yakovlev, at the church fence, and the wine did not 
raise his hand to his cap to say hello to your grandfather. He passed by as a rascal, as 
a rascal. Can you understand why he did that? 


I was silent, my eyes fixed on my bare feet, already covered with chicks. 

- You speak? That's just it, brother... Well, we'll take care of your chickens. 

We'll give them sour milk for the night. 

- Ded Micha, don't give them sour milk! - I cried, remembering the procedure my 
mother often used to use on our chickens-plagued feet. Sitting me down (she used to 
do the same with Sanka and Lenka) on the bench, she would order me to roll up my 
pants, pour a handful of sour milk (my grandfather called it ryazhenka), and fiercely 
rub it into places that were most covered with scabs from those three times-damned 
chicks. After rubbing it in, she would put me to bed, wrap my legs in a warm blanket 
quilted with ornate wedges, say the same thing: "Be patient," and go on her way. I 
could not bear it, though, and I howled like a puppy when the calves of my legs were 
on fire, when I wanted to jump out of my seat and go out the window. Fortunately, it 
didn't last long. When you were ready to really slip out from under the covers, there 
was a little relief that came at first. It was accompanied by a twitching, tingling 
sensation that grew quieter and quieter, and then it stopped altogether, and I didn't 
notice the moment that tossed me into a deep, restful sleep. I woke up late in the 
morning with the happy feeling that I had no pain, felt my calves - the skin was soft, 
elastic, and no more chills on it! Still, it wasn't the sweetest of procedures. That's 
why I pleaded with my grandfather, who was going to give me some of it on the first 
night: "Don't, grandfather! Don't! 


Grandpa said nothing, and at midnight, when I was, as he said, "sleeping upside 
down," he poured sour milk on my feet, and he did it so skillfully and carefully that I 
did not even wake up. I woke up because a sun bunny had come through the leaky 
roof of the hut and was sitting right on my nose, tickling it. I sneezed loudly, and the 
sound made me open my eyelids and laugh without knowing why. 


- Well, Misha, is it nice now? - asked the grandfather, entering the hut and bringing a 
handful of raspberries wet with dew to my eagerly-opened mouth. - Here, have 


some, you brawler. 


- I'm no fighter. - I protested, choking on the raspberry juice. 
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- And who are you? 
- Nobody. 


- So, Misha, no such thing. Nobody - it's from the - yuck! Emptiness! - and Grandpa 
blew on his raised palm, as if he was wiping something off it. I hurried to change our 
conversation to another way: children can be as sly as adults. 


- Grandpa Misha, aren't you afraid to live here alone? - I asked. 

- And who should I be afraid of? - He asked in turn. 

- Of whom? Of wolves! The forest is full of them! 

- And you, Mishanka, have you ever seen wolves touch any of the people? 
- | haven't. But Vanya said... 


- You never know who's going to say what. And you try to get to the bottom of 
everything with your own mind. 
- How's that? 


- Like this. Do you have a head on your shoulders? 
- Well, yes, - I agreed. 


- So think, think with it. Wolves have not touched anybody from us, and uncle Sergey 
Zvonarev has already caught and strangled them how many? More terrible than 
wolves, Misha, evil people. 


- Uncle Sergei evil? - I was disturbed, remembering this kind and cheerful man. 
Caught, it seems, by surprise, grandfather kept silent for some time. On reflection, he 
said - also very memorable: 

- People do a lot of evil, Mishanka, both to themselves and to animals because of 
need or because of stupidity. 


- Uncle Sergei, foolishly? 

- You're such a bastard, Misha! Why are you picking on me? Maybe out of necessity 
or out of passion. All hunters are like gamblers. When they get into it, no force can 
tear them away from it. And Uncle Sergei is a natural hunter. Trained from 
childhood. 

- Is that bad? 


- What good is killing? 
While I was pondering these grandfather's words, he returned to our previous 
conversation: 


- You asked me the other day: How am I alone here? Why am J alone in the garden? 
Look, who's that? 

At our feet was a motley hen, peering into our faces with one reddish speckled eye 
and another. 
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- It's the Cockroach. You remember her, the rascal, don't you? She's been living in 
the garden since spring. Do you see that perch? That's her roost. She sleeps on it. 
Last night a little foxy sibling tried to drag her away, but she didn't succeed. So I 
caught up with her, and I chased her away. 


Then grandfather pointed to the same colorful, but even more ornate hoopoe, or 
forest cockerel, as he called this flattering bird, hopped up to the hut itself. The 
hoopoe spread its crest, and now two fans rose above its head instead of one. 
Turning to us, just as the hen did, one eye or the other, he cried out several times in 
succession: "Wicked here! Bad here! Woe is brewing!" 


His grandfather immediately contradicted him: 

- You, brother, are not telling the truth. Look, how nice it is around here! And you - 
it's bad here...! You're hungry, aren't you?... That's right. Take a bite! - And the old 
man shoveled breadcrumbs in the bird's direction. 

The cockroach, however, outstripped the hoopoe and ate the crumbs before it dared 
to jump up to them. The grandfather lured it into the hut and locked it up fora 
while. Now the hoopoe could feed without any interference. 

When he had had enough, he said: "Good here, good there!" 


#28 


- It would have been like this a long time ago! - The wrinkles on his temples, near his 
cheerful grandfather's eyes merged into a frequent grid, and on his forehead, on the 
contrary, spread up and down, leaving behind crooked transverse white stripes. - 
And you, Mishanka, you say... No! We're rich here. There, you've shown up! 

I shuddered, cold, chilling goosebumps ran down my back, under my shirt: A huge 
beetle was crawling out from under the pile of brushwood, shredded bush and 
various other garbage, which was thrown in the garden by the floodwater and left 
by my grandfather for some reason, heaving its crowned golden head high. It 
crawled, wriggling, straight toward us, and mowed the air with its bifurcated 
tongue. When it was no more than two paces away, I took cover, just in case, behind 
my grandfather's back. And he, to my great surprise and horror, took this creature in 
his arms, rolled it up into a bagel and put it in his pocket, saying at the same time: 

- "Keep warm for a while. See, you are so cold! - And turning to me, he added: - And 
you, Mishanka, are afraid of him for nothing. It's not a snake. And the snake, if you 
do not hurt it, do not touch - will not bite. 

Finding the snake under his white linen shirt, the grandfather carefully lowered it to 
the ground. 


- Well, crawl wherever you want, gold-headed, lure frogs in the river. 


- Does he catch them? 
- He does. 
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- How's that? Can he even swim? 

- Ujo! - the old man exclaimed. - He can do it, too! Let's go out with you. 

I knew that the word "ujo" meant the evening time, when the day's cares would 
subside, when people could catch their breath, visit one another, sit on logs, gossip, 
treat themselves (men) to tobacco and the latest news; search, wash bones with 
their neighbors (women), complain about absent-minded husbands, and go home in 
peace until sunset. For my grandfather, "ujo" meant the end of gardening works, 
when the old man could go out to the bank of the Balanda, sit there with a fishing 
rod or just for fun, only to enter waist-deep into the water, warm to the evening, 
rinse his tired body in it, have a dip or two, and then watch thoughtlessly the wise, 
never stopping life in, over, and along the riverbank. 

That evening, an hour or so before sunset, I was with him. 

Grandpa warned me: 


- Stay quiet, Mishanka. We'll be able to understand something. 

We sat. We were silent. And, seeing that my patience was on the verge of exhaustion, 
my grandfather raised his hand in warning. And then I saw our old acquaintance. He 
silently swam out from under the talus and, balancing on the water with a long 
wriggling body, stopped. In the almost total silence, I heard a hiss like a goose's: 
"Shh. It was coming from the horror's open mouth, where the thin, long stinging 
tongue flashed ominously. And then I saw something that was not at all consistent 
with reason: a large green striped frog, several times the thickness of the beast that 
had been waiting for it, was swimming toward the mouth, screaming in mortal fear. 
As it approached the fatal frontier, its cry grew more desperate until it was 
extinguished in the black abyss of its dinner-mouth. 


The reptilian outlaw did not immediately swallow his victim. First he held one frog's 
head in his mouth, and then with convulsive, intermittent contractions of his 
flexible, springy body he began to push it all inside him, and it was eerie to see how 
the reptilian long body was bulging and expanding where the poor frog was. 

- Ded, I'm scared. Come on, let's get out of here! - I shouted. 

- Well, well, let's go, sonny," the old man agreed at once. Apparently, he could not 
bear to watch this disgusting show himself. He darkened his face, ruffled his graying 
beard, and muttered hoarsely, shivering: "That's how we devour each other. The 
world doesn't make sense, Mishanka. It's shitty!.. Let's go to the hut and make some 
tea. Soon it will be dark. 


Under the growing noise of samovar, under its pacifying muttering, I listened to the 
awakening life of night inhabitants of the garden and dark, now very black forest, 
surrounding us from three sides. Because the nightingales had already sung their 
songs and were busy caring for their young, the voices of the other birds were not 
particularly pleasing to my ears. Somewhere very close by, invisible, cried a silly 
crow, nicknamed for its nasty voice a wild or forest cat. As if echoing it, a shriek that 
shook not only the human ear, but the very soul itself, was heard from the darkest 
depths of the forest; its cackling satanic moan sent shivers through me from head to 
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foot, and, freezing with fear, I instinctively wrapped my trembling arms around my 
grandfather's neck. Grandpa chuckled and said calmly: 

- Who's afraid of an owl, cottonmouth? It's not scary to a man. A mouse or a little 
bird, they keep their ears open. 


- But how will he see them at night? There's a lot of them. 

- That's for you and me. An owl, an owl can see at night, Misha. 
- How so? 

- That's how their eyes are made. 

- Ehh! - I was very surprised. 


- That's how God made them. 

- Why don't we have eyes like that? 

- God did not hurt man either. He gave him a mind, but, son, we do not always know 
how to dispose of this wealth - and grandfather sighed. 


Meanwhile, in the air, right in front of us, something fluttered, flickered inaudibly. 
Seeing that I shook my head, trying to figure out what it was, Grandpa said: 
- A bat. 


- Is there such a thing? - I was surprised again. 

- Yes, there are, Misha, and such. There are all of them on earth. And this one is in my 
hut, under the very roof, and it's taking the daytime. Hooks itself with its paws on 
some twig on the ridge and hangs upside down - sleeps. 

- During the day? 

- During the day. 


- Yeeh! - I've had it out of my mouth many times. 
- She goes out hunting at night. 

- Why not during the day? 

- She can't see during the day. 

- Yee-ha! 


My grandfather was already putting me to bed in his improvised bed, when 
someone started scratching at the door made of elm twigs. Through sleep I heard 
the old man's affectionate muttering: 

- Well, you've come, have you? 

- Who is it, grandfather? - Waking up, I asked. 

- Yes, Grifter, who else. When he thought you were gone, he went into the garden. 
The rascal knows where to look for you. Well, well, come on in, make yourself 
comfortable. There's enough room for everyone... Well, Misha, you said we were the 
only ones here. There are so many of us! - After having silently sat by my head-bed 
and ran his fingers through my hair, my grandfather came back to the thought that 
had bothered him most of all: "Make up with Vanyushka Zhukov. 
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You have nothing to share, you see. Now go to sleep. Sleep, Anika the warrior. 
15 


No matter how well I lived in my grandfather's garden, I could not help but feel the 
loss of Vanya's company for the summer. Now the peas must have poured, and he 
and I would certainly have made our first forays into them. Maybe Vanya is already 
doing it, but without me, and this thought made my heart grow sad. Chicks appeared 
in the kite and kestrel nests. They fluffed up, looked like soft balls of absorbent 
cotton - it's time to take one, bring it into the garden and start feeding it with frogs, 
mares, caterpillars, earthworms and other little creatures. Before your eyes, not by 
days, but by hours, the white lump increases, feathers with a reddish tint begin to 
peep from under the down, predatory, steeply bent down the beak hardens, freed 
from the base of baby yellowness, The black eyes without pupils are clearly 
rounded; the claws on the shaggy legs are cat-like, moving, ready to plunge into the 
prey ina moment, which can be even a mouse or a gopher I have brought. Ina 
couple of weeks the down will be gone, like from a dandelion, and you will see a 
complete work of art, created by the greatest artist named Nature. Everything in it is 
selected, adjusted, all proportionate, all equally beautiful and at the same time 
expedient, all as well as possible provided for a certain way of life: and those keen 
eyes to look out for prey from a great height, and those sharp claws to sink them 
into the living flesh of the victim, and those iridescent plumage to help blend in with 
the reddish blanket of the summer field, and the elastic fan of the tail, which in 
alliance with powerful wings can keep the kestrel in the air in one place for many 
minutes. 


If in our hands, in our care, there were males (they differed sharply from females in 
their plumage, turning blue-blue when they matured), we gave them human names. 
In honor of my closest friend, I called my kestrel Vanko, and Vanko his Mishka. 
Coming up to the hut, where I would put my kestrel in a secluded corner, I usually 
called him: 

- Vanka! Vanka! Vanka! 

The chick would immediately respond: 

- Pee-pee-pee-pee-pee! 


#29 


And when it was time for the young feathered to take wing, I fearlessly released him 
into the wild. The young falcon did not trust his wings at first. At first he will unfold 
them several times in a row, then he will try to flap them, to rise in the air half a 
flight. And only having felt the exciting joy of free soaring, he added and added 
height until he flew above the roof of the hut and the tops of apples and pears. 
Quickly getting tired, he hurried back to my shoulder to rest and gain strength and 
determination for a new flight. So he exercised for a week, and then disappeared 
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somewhere for a whole day and came back only in the evening, for a night's sleep. 
And at the end of September there would come an hour when we would part until 
next summer. Vanka would sit quietly and sadly on my shoulder, sit for a long time, 
and then silently take off, fly up into the sky, make some farewell circles over the 
garden and disappear. If no misfortune befell it on its long and distant wanderings, it 
would reappear the following year, but it would not sit on my shoulder again. 

He would descend to the top of the apple tree nearest to the hut, announce himself 
with a familiar "wee-wee-wee" and fly away. I understood that Vanya had to get a 
family of his own, and I had to get a new kestrel, maybe Vanya's own son. 

This summer I would be deprived of that opportunity, because kestrels nest in an 
oak tract behind the Great Meadows, where I could not go. True, I could go to 
Mikaray Zemskov, who, it is certain, has (as he did every summer) a closet full of 
rooks to give away to the monastery children, and ask him for one to bring up. But a 
rook is a rook, how can it be compared with a robin? And the Cockroach won't 
tolerate a rook. I do not know why, but chickens do not like fledged rook's cubs. 
Seeing it in their yard, they all at once pounce, raise a wild cluck, tear the rook so 
that only its black feathers fly in all directions. 


Soon watermelons will appear in the cucurbits, and it would be nice to go up to the 
Chaadaev Mountain and see where the hut for the watchman is. Thinking about it, I 
involuntarily ran my hand under my shirt and scratched myself, because I had about 
a dozen acquired pockmarks below my belly button - a trace of salt, which was 
loaded in the rifle of the Chaadaev guard. He gave it to us last summer. I got the salt 
in my belly, and a little shorter, in Vanya's right buttock, because my friend was for a 
moment turned on his back to the tent, whence came the unexpected shot. We ran 
away into the woods and rolled down under the mountain as far as the Great 
Meadows, finding a suitable hollow there, and we gave each other medical aid: 
Vanya used his fingernail to extract grains of rusty salt from my wounds, and I from 
his. Then we rubbed the blood-soaked, sore skin with wiry plantain leaves and went 
home as if nothing had happened. Now the Chaadaev's melon may be calm: I, at any 
rate, will not be able to disturb it. 


- What are you doing, cotton, sighing? - Granddad suddenly asked. 

- I'm not sighing. 

- Don't I sigh? Maybe you want to run home? 

- No, - I answered. But there was no firmness in my voice and grandfather saw it. 
But you, Misha, run away. Bring some milk and bread. Okay? 

- All right. 

- That's good. There's Grifter asking to go to the village. Take him too: you'll have 
more fun together. 


I had hardly got up and went out on the path, when Grifter ran ahead of me and 


jumped out on the forest road leading to the village. Neither he, of course, nor my 
grandfather could see my cheeks and ears turn crimson in an instant, and hear my 
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heart beating frantically and frightened, and my breath coming up to my throat. And 
all this because I suddenly, quite unexpectedly, even for myself, made a desperate 
decision: to run from the garden straight to Vanya Zhukov and make peace with him, 
no matter what it cost me. Let them beat me up on Hutor, let them beat me like 
Rasukin's son, let Vanya's comrades maim me and smash my nose, but I will still 
break through to him myself and, if necessary, ask forgiveness, take all the blame on 
myself, just to break the unbearable, mute and deaf, streak of alienation. They might 
beat me, but they would not kill me to death. 


Afraid that fear might not overpower this consideration, I pushed on and rushed 
towards the village so that the shirt behind my back blew as a sail, the wind whistled 
in my ears, and it was not me behind the Grifter, but he could barely keep up with 
me. I bumped my head into the thick and soft belly of a big woman, who turned out 
to be Katya Dubovka. She jerked away from me like a madman and hurried after me 
a contemptuous, rough, perfectly manly swearing, to which only Zhulik reacted 
accordingly: the dog paused near the blasphemous woman for a moment and 
scolded her well in his own, dog-like way, that is, barked. He was proud of having 
done his duty, and caught up with me as I reached the outskirts of the house. Maybe 
he wouldn't have caught up with me if the road hadn't been blocked by Yanka 
Rubtsov, who was biting the brim of his cap with his teeth. He was on his way from 
the Little Meadows, where the haymaking had begun, and where the boy had 
managed to snatch a dozen quail cubs from under his father's scythe. Yan'ka 
couldn't wait to show them to one of his friends, and he was very happy when he 
saw me. 


- Bear!.. Look what I have! - Yan'ka shouted out a little clearly. 

Unclenched his mouth, opened the spit-wet brim of his cap, and I with curiosity, and 
perhaps with envy, began to look at the rust-brown, striped back of tiny chickens, 
not making the slightest attempt to beg from Yan'ka at least one for himself: I was 
already well familiar with Yan'ka stinginess. But this time, for some reason, Janka 
offered me one himself: 


- Do you want me to give you a pair? - And, noticing how my eyes glittered, added 
more decisively: - Choose! 


There was nothing to choose from: the quails were as similar to each other as hemp 
grains in the palm of my hand. I took two from the cap, carefully put them in my 
pocket and ran on, forgetting or (most likely) embarrassed to thank Yanka, who 
suddenly turned to me a completely different side. I was happy, but this small 
happiness deprived me of a big one, the one for which I had left my grandfather's 
garden and rushed at full speed into the village. While I was running to my house, 
while I was looking for a place to hide my quails from the cats, while I was thinking 
of something to feed them, while I was setting some tin with water and bread 
crumbs soaked in it, while this and that, the decision to make peace with Vanya did 
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not seem so urgent to me, and | did not want to expose my head to Vanya's friends' 
fists willingly, when a new concern appeared and, with it, anew amusement. 

"Why on earth would I run to him? - I pondered, making excuses to myself. - I was 
not the one who hit me first. Let him apologize. He has no quail. There are no quail 
in the Great Meadows. Daddy said so." 


My father never said anything like that to me, but I wanted very much that these 
birds were not found on the Big (Vanya's) meadows, but only on the Little (my) 
meadows. Of course, it would have been very nice to show the quails to Vanya, to 
boast in front of him, and let him squirm with envy. And since I could not do this, I 
thought of something else: I'll persuade "neutral" Mishka Tverskov that he ran to 
Vanya himself and told him about my chicks. I even grinned to myself, imagining 
how blue Vanya would turn from such news. 

Without delaying the execution of my treacherous plan for another hour, without 
even looking in my own hut, I went to Mishka Tverskov's house. But he had no one 
at home except his younger sisters. Stepashok and Aksinya took the rest of their 
brood to the meadows to teddy the hay. That's where I found Mikhail. At first he did 
not understand what I was saying to him, for I spoke in a fervent, hurried, and 
unintelligent manner. It was only after the fifth, I think, visit to my plan that its 
essence began to take shape for the clever Mishka Tverskov. For him, assessing 
everything soberly and on its real, true value, my plan did not seem important and 
significant enough to quit work immediately and rush headlong to Hutor to bring 
down on Vanya's poor head the unheard news. 


- What an idea! - Misha was surprised. - Will my aunt let me go? - And concluded in a 
mature way: "One summer day feeds a year. Will I leave the meadows because of 
your tricks? He needs your quails! There must be plenty of them on Great Meadows, 
too. There are even more there! 


- You're a bad friend, Mishka! I'm not bothering with you any more! - J said firmly, 
swallowing my tears, not allowing them to rise to my eyes and break out. 
Misha was frightened: 


- What are you do-o-0-o? I'll pass another row, and there. 

He really passed this row, took off his shirt, wiped the sweat from his face, chest and 
back with it, and approached his father to ask him "just for one, one - only one hour" 
in the village. The kind Stepashok let me go. 

I waited for Misha's return on the outskirts of the Small Meadows. Misha didn't 
come back soon. 


- | hardly found him! - he told me first of all. 
- Where was he? - I asked with a shiver in my voice. 


- On the meadows. Only on my own, on the Big meadows. All in the meadows now! 


- Well... what... how is he? 
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- Nothing. 

- Well... Did you... did you tell him? 
- Of course | told him... 

- And he... How was he? 


- He didn't say anything. He didn't say anything. He took one look at me and ran 
away. 

I thought to myself, "He's angry," I thought to myself, "he's jealous of me! Serves him 
right!" 


Satisfied with that, I went back to my house, took a handful of black bread and a pot 
of milk, put the quails back in my pocket, and, beckoning Grifter, went into the 
garden. The reconciliation with Vanya did not take place. 


#30 
16 


My father, having left the village council affairs, was in the Little Meadows, and what 
was going on in the Big Meadows, he did not know. And not everything was all right 
there. Grigory Yakovlevich Zhukov thought that Pyotr Mikhailovich, from whom 
Grigory was going to ask forgiveness, when dividing the meadows, had given him, 
Grigory, the worst lot, and cut off a piece of the thickest and motley grass for 
himself. Unlike arable land, each year meadows were redrawn so that nobody would 
be offended: this summer you got a smaller piece of land (what can you do, you had 
bad luck!), and next year the "community" would take it into account and give the 
loser of the previous year a strip richer, and it would do it without a lot. Beetles 
really got a high and dense grass, but half of it was sedge and phragmites, inedible 
for cattle. But it was given by lot and there was nobody to blame but luck, and if it 
had happened last summer Grigory would not blame anybody and would be 
reconciled to such misfortune. Now he was sure that there was some malice on the 
part of our uncle Petrukha, who was appointed the main man both for his 
exceptional honesty and benevolence in the division of the fields and meadows, the 
Big and Small ones. Grigory didn't come up as an enraged beast, but rather ran up to 
the plot, where Pyotr Mikhailovich's family worked, and, whistling his nose, 
grabbing air like a fish, hissed: 

- You mow? 

- Finishing, thank God! - Uncle Petrukha answered in a simple-hearted voice, putting 
the scythe aside. 


- And you should praise him no more! Look, what a heap he's put away! You'll have 
fodder for the whole winter. And I'll have to drive the cattle out of the yard. 

- Why is that? - Pyotr Mikhailovich's already sweaty face is sweating even more. 

- And you, Khohol, don't seem to know why? 
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-] don't know. 


- Are you mocking me? I'll go and get a heap of that wet stuff and stuff it in your 
mouth - eat it! 

Grigory Yakovlevich had a scythe in his hands, and its blade was moving badly in the 
cut grass. 

- May I treat you to this one? - Zhukov lifted the scythe and brought it to Uncle 
Petrukha's very face. He, turning pale, said: 

- Don't spoil it, Yakovlevich! I also have this tool! 


A storm was approaching, and no one knows how it would have broken out and how 
it would have ended if my cousins, eldest sons of Pyotr Mikhailovich, Ivan and Yegor, 
had not come to the place of the incipient disaster. 


Grigory Yakovlevich tossed the scythe aside, spat in the heart: 

- Well, wait, Khohol! I'll remember you! 

- Wait, wait, uncle Grisha, - Ivan interceded. - What are you threatening your father 
for? What has he done to make you so angry? 


- He knows himself. 
- No, you tell us: what has he done? 
- He left my yard without fodder, that's what! - shouted Zhukov. 


- | don't understand," continued Ivan calmly. - You've been dragging the number out 
of the hat yourself! What has our father got to do with it? 

- What has... Nothing to do with... Nothing to do with it! 

- Exactly! 


- I'm not going to leave it at that! I'll remember him... - Grigory Yakovlevich raised 
his scythe and left. 
Uncle Petrukha and his sons looked at each other in silence. 


- Well, auntie, - Ivan was the first to speak, - give him our lot. Let him finish mowing. 
And we'll take it. We'll manage somehow. 

- I've been thinking about it myself, - Uncle Petrukha said hurriedly, - he can make 
such a mess out of his foolishness that you'll never get rid of it for ever. I'll go and 
tell him to cross the court. 


Aunt Darya, her daughters Lyubanka and Masha, unsuspecting, at the other end of 
the plot continued to tidy up the rows, now and then happily groaning: 

- What a blessing, girls! What a smell, what a smell. What a tea! You could brew it 
right now. It's fragrant and fragrant! 


- Mom, why did Beetle show up? - Suddenly Maria saw the bright-eyed woman 
straightening her languid back. 
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- He must have come for a smoke. He's fond of other people's cigarettes, - said Aunt 
Daria and after thinking for a while added: - "Maybe he's asking for forgiveness. He 
hurt your father for nothing. He almost left you orphans! 


Contrary to Peter Mikhailovich's expectations, Zhukov senior did not appreciate and 
did not accept the generous offer. Being in a highly hostile and suspicious mood 
towards Ukrainians, he could not expect anything good from them and perceived 
the unexpected proposal to swap the plots as another trick. He played his cheeks 
under the unshaven skin of his cheeks and felt Uncle Petrukha with unkind eyes, 
choking with heavy words, uttered: 


- "What are you... Why are you so generous all of a sudden?... A?.. Are you ashamed of 
yourself?... No, you eat your own clover, and I'll eat my own mochrys. 


- But we... 

Pyotr Mikhailovich wanted to say that he came here without any ulterior motives, 
that he was offering the exchange in good faith and with a pure heart, that he would 
manage to get out of it somehow, he will scrape ostramok over the steppe plains and 
ravines, and that in his father's garden under apple trees he will fill a cart or two, 
so... But Zhukov did not let open his mouth so that uncle Petrukha could express all 
these reasonable considerations - he yelled at the simple-minded man: 


- "I don't want your handouts, you hear? I don't want it! And get out of here, before. 
Don't let it be a sin, Mikhalych. Or I won't be responsible for myself! - The white 
eyes, widened with anger, were already scrambling around, looking for the scythe. 
Bruised and humiliated, uncle Petruha returned to his half-mowed lane, where his 
sons, who had stopped their work, were waiting for him. Only woman part of the 
family went on ruffling grass with wooden rakes as if nothing had happened, 
reveling in its smells. 


Men also lined up, swung scythes, but it did not go well. At first the blade of father's 
scythe deeply cut into mole mass and he was unable to get it out of there swearing, 
while Ivan, who was following him, stabbed the grass obliquely and the sloppy 
combs were left behind like on children's heads when mischievous and harmful 
uncle Pashka tried to cut them; Egor stopped and stood lost, because he had 
overlooked and cut a whole brood of quails in front of him, - shocked, he looked with 
crucified horror at one surviving chick, which was lying with its fluffy belly up and, 
fidgeting with its feet, wanted and could not roll over and get up on its feet to escape 
and hide in the grass. A shiver rolled over the boy's big, heated body, Yegor stepped 
out of the row and, approaching his father, resolutely announced: 


- "I can't take it anymore, mother-in-law. I can't take it anymore! 


- What's the matter with you, my son? - Peter Mikhaylovich was frightened. 
- You've killed the quail... 
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- Oh, I see... And I thought... - Uncle Petrukha didn't say much, in fact, he didn't know 
what he wanted to say to his middle son. He kept silent, rubbed his small black 
goatee with a rust, and said: - Goodbye for today, guys. The dew is gone. What kind 
of mowing is it? Tomorrow morning. 


Of course, it was not the lack of dew (and men knew it very well), but such an excuse 
for them was more acceptable than the real reason, which suddenly made their 
hands sluggish and lost interest in the work. Yegorka went to fetch Bulanka, who 
was grazing at the edge of the forest, and harnessed her to the cart. Pyotr 
Mikhailovich called out to his wife and daughters. The family loaded up and, silent, 
returned home at a time when the haymaking season was unfolding in full force in 
the Great and Small Meadows. 


Uncle Petrukhin's farmstead was at the edge of the meadow, from it one could hear 
singing of ploughs, juicy crunching of grass, frequent clapping of quail's wings, 
ringing of mowers, merry shrieking of young women, who "accidentally" 
accidentally bumped a hard breast into a hand of some guy. Eyes raced with 
multicolored women's and girls' shawls, covering, like a giant row, the entire 
meadow from edge to edge. The hot, slightly stuffy, sweet and bitter smell was no 
longer grass, but not yet hay, it covered itself, extinguished all other smells, and 
reigned here undivided, saturating, saturating the air, and the clothes of people, and 
even the tails and manes of the horses. It, this smell, will last long, until it gives way 
to a stronger and more inexorable, the one that is born of the main passion - Bread. 
And until then, people, animals, and birds will breathe and enjoy this, the haymaking 
smell, one of a kind, and therefore incomparable to any other odor. 

Vanka Zhukov, who together with Fedka Pchelintsev and Vaska Myagkov was 
catching kestrels in the old oak forest, a dark green hulk looming over the Great 
Meadows from the southeast, was also sniffing it with his wide nostrils and sucking 
them in. They got two chicks already, it was left to get one more so that nobody was 
left without kestrel. Climbing the trees, Vanya was inspired by the thought that 
through someone, at least through his uncle, he would let me know that he already 
had a kestrel cubs, and thus arouse my envy in return. And Vanka achieved his aim 
after all. I learned that he and his comrades had got kestrels the same day, but not 
from Vanya's uncle, but from Seryozha Kalinichev, who had looked into 
grandfather's garden. The Kalinichevs, the Teekins, now lived between 
Nepochetovka and Khutor in their own little hut, bought from someone of their 
fellow villagers, and maintained "business connections" with both this and that part 
of Monastyrsky. When he saw in his yard Teeka, who brought Zhukov a mended 
bucket, Vanya not without intent to show her kestrelka; Teeka, returning home, told 
his son about it, and Seryozha already told me. 

- Big? - I burst out involuntarily. 

- What? - Seryozha didn't understand. 

- Kestrel? 

- Who knows. I, Misha, haven't seen it. It's mom. 
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#31 


- Ah-ah," I stretched out, seemingly indifferently, and, so that no one could see how 
much it hurt me, went away to the hut, where in a corner, in an old sieve, covered 
with soft dry grass, lived my quail. I took one in a handful and held it close to my 
eyes. I could hear in the palms of my hands how the little living heart was beating. 
But it was not beating as often and frightened as before: it must be that these tiny 
creatures had had time to get used to my hands. I wondered if I could get a baby kite 
or kite to live with them, and see if they could get along. I knew that the adult kite 
hunts not only chickens in our village, but also quail in the meadows and in the 
steppe. I even, while wandering through the woods, saw with my own eyes how he 
tormented one at the edge of a large nest, feeding his half-fledged, lupo-eyed cubs. I 
wish I could really put them together, eh? But no, I won't be able to make such an 
experience-at least not this summer. 


Having put the quail in a sieve, I sighed intermittently. 
17 


The time of harvesting has come, but the band of mutual hostility, suspicion and, 
from time to time, open hostility, not only did not shrink, but grew wider and wider, 
preventing people from living and doing their business. It used to be so: a peasant 
would mow the rye, put it in crosses to "reach" it, to air it out, and he would quietly 
switch to other works for a week. He will clean and tamp the stream in front of the 
barn, repair the roof, prepare a place for chaff, straw, bring hay from the meadows, 
put it in a safe place so it will not touch the spring, before the sowing season, when 
the horse will need a better feed. After all this he will begin to bring to the threshing 
floor and grain. Of course, there had been thefts before. It was heard how now and 
then one or two crosses of rye would be stolen from one or another peasant, not 
without this. They knew that Sergei Denisov, Petenka the Drowned Man's uncle, a 
man who was not poor but not entirely clean; no one, however, was able to catch 
him in the act. And since an uncaught thief is generally not considered a thief in 
Russia, Uncle Sergei lived his life and did well, not being tormented by his 
conscience. And he did not venture out at night to fish dangerously: he was saving 
his own skin. And when he became very rich, he gave up his schooling altogether. 
Rye, stacked in crosses, could calmly wait for the hour, when it was delivered to the 
threshing floor under the weighty blows of the heavy chainsmen. 


So it was. But this summer my father, his brothers and older sons had to take turns 
in the field, keeping watch over the crosses for fear that they might be taken to their 
threshing floor by Grigory Zhukov or one of his relatives. Inflamed with hatred for 
the "Khokhlyas," Grigory Yakovlevich could wait until the moment when the grain 
was on the threshing floor the day before the threshing and when he could destroy 
the entire crop with a single match - such a method of reprisal against his opponents 
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was not uncommon among villagers. That was what my father thought, what he and 
his brothers were most afraid of. But Grigory Yakovlevich was in exactly the same 
position, and he too spent the night first in the field, at his plot, under the rye 
sheaves, and then in the barn, attached to the specially made peephole in the gate. 
And all this was happening at a time when neither of them had any intention of 
doing such evil to each other, though for some reason they were quite willing to 
allow it. 


"It's a real misfortune, isn't it? Is it possible to live like this?" - Uncle Petrukha, 
pressing his back to the sheaves and burying his cigarette in a handful, so that it 
neither gave away his presence, nor dropped a spark on the dry stalks of the rye. 
"I'm going to go to bed and get lost! - Daddy was angry. - Why the hell (he used a 
tougher word here) had I barked up that Zhuchkin, brought trouble on my bad 
head? I did not live in harmony with him. And now! am trembling, "as my father 
would say". 


Our mother did not sleep at night either, and she had, perhaps, more reasons for 
insomnia than any of the others. She was worried about the bread, and about the 
two-month old thoroughbred foal, with which we all associated a lot of the brightest 
hopes (if they forget to close the gate, Karyukha will take his daughter out into the 
wild, in the same meadows, and there are wolves prowling), worried about the 
daughter-bride, too, it is bad with naughty sniffing, lousy, what the good will bring in 
the hem, will kill her and me, intercessor, my mother thought; there was another 
thing that tormented her soul: A cold rumor had crept through the village about our 
father's connection with a thirty-year-old widow, who had inherited a nickname 
from her husband: everyone called him Selyan, and her, accordingly, Selyanikha. 
This Selyanikha was far from pretty, but her bad face was more than made up for by 
all other woman's charms, no matter from what side one looked at this rich widow: 
whether from the front or from the rear - a real eye-catcher, not a woman! She was 
the first moonshiner in the village, and that is why men hovered around her hut like 
flies. The father, unlike the others, did not just wiggle, but also twirled around the 
young woman, and the matter ended up in one word: entangled. The lovers were 
secretive at first. Sly Nikolai Mikhailovich pretended to be the biggest drunkard of 
them all and fell under Selyanikha's table, the men left him there alone, and they all 
went home. 


- Is everybody gone? - he asked the housewife, quietly, who was clearing up the 
dishes. 
- Everybody," she said quietly, with a muffled gasp of joy. 


- Thank God! - his father climbed out from under the table and rubbed his hands 


together, terribly satisfied. 
At dawn he would leave Selyanikha and come home. 
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- Eh, parya! - we heard my mother's exclamation. - Where have you been, my little 
bridegroom, walking around...? Wasn't it at Selyanikha's, by any chance? It's true 
what the good people say about you... 

- Shut up! You're barking!... Shut up, I said! - My father would explode. 


- Don't you shout, I'm not your dog! - suppressing her fear of her menacing husband, 
her mother shouted. And for us children her cry was a signal of distress. We tore out 
of bed and put up a living wall in front of the angry father, and kept trouble away 
from our mother, who until recently had been quite defenseless. 


- You should be ashamed of your children, you hubbub! - She reprimanded our 
father, who was already hurrying to put his head under the covers to avoid hearing 
these reproaches and seeing our eyes, in which there was reproach and reproach, 
and shame for him, and pity for our mother, and an expression of the sharp, bitter 
pain that only children get when their parents are at odds with each other. - How 
can we go out in public now? What a shame! An old man with many children got 
involved with this young bitch!.. Mother, Queen of Heaven, why are we being 
punished like this?... 


- Mom, mama! Don't! Mom, my darling, don't cry! - I threw myself on her neck. - 4... I, 
Mom... I'll kill Selyanicha!.. I'll kill her, Mom... - Shouting this, I did not deceive 
anybody, I really decided for myself to reckon with the woman who brought such 
misfortune to our house. 


Looking at me and horrified by my determination, my mother now persuaded 
herself: 

- Well, well ... what are you that, my son? Can it be so! ... Maybe it's a lie, a lie about 
your father... And you, I'll kill you! Don't be crazy. You'll ruin yourself and us all. 

My father also looked out for a moment from under the blanket and burned me with 
his scornful eye. Mother was frightened at that hour, but the next night she woke up 
Lenka and me (my brother was guarding the threshing floor) and whispered, 
trembling: 


- Children, get up! The unclean one is gone again. Her tea is disappearing. Let's go, 
let's scare it away... O holy Lord, our Savior! Forgive and have mercy! 


Two minutes later, led by my mother and accompanied by Zhulik, who added to our 
determination, we went to Hutor, to its far outskirts, where the hut Selyanikha 
nestled. On the way he stumbled over a stone, and Lenka, just in case, took it with 
him. I was not unarmed either: I had the crowbar, a stick-like piece of iron, which is 
used to connect the pillow with the axle of the front. I had picked it up in the hall, 
where it had been lying idle since the spring. It's a dark night. And that's a good 
thing. We could approach the target unnoticed. I was not afraid of Vanka and his 
companions, for they were all asleep at this late hour. My mother, whose heart was 
beating out of her chest from the excitement and the brisk walk, kept asking me 
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- "Don't be so fussy, children!... | can't keep up with you..:! 
- All right, Mom... 


- Well, that's it... Let me catch my breath, I'm afraid my heart's going to burst. 

In some courtyard the dog made his voice, Zhulik was about to enter into an 
altercation with it, but Lenka with a threatening shout silenced him. He was also 
silent in someone else's yard: lazy, to be sure, to be lazy. But the silence had already 
been frightened away. Dog's short shouting gave way to the first rooster's wake-up 
call. First a rooster crowed somewhere far, far away, beyond the Kochki. Another 
one echoed from across the lake, I think from the yard of Ivan Leonov, Katya's 
father. And then the whole village started. This kochetinaya a cappella gave a 
concert for no more than three or four minutes. Then, as if with a wave of invisible 
in the darkness conductor's wand, everything fell silent. Now all we could hear was 
our hearts pounding in our chests. But there it was, Selyanikh's house. Mother, 
trembling, stopped, and Lenka and IJ, holding our weapons at the ready, approached 
almost closely to the window lit by a large desk lamp. 


#32 


In the middle of the table the new-made samovar put there by the hostess was 
puffing. It was standing not alone, but surrounded by two half-liters (one full, the 
other half-empty) and some snacks (what kinds of them, we did not see, it was not 
up to it). At the table, with their heads facing the window, sat two old pals: our 
daddy, the secretary of the village council, and his assistant Stepan Lukyanovich 
Stepanov. Even from the back you could see that they were in the most splendid 
mood. Their shining faces, like a good mirror, were reflected in the broadest, 
broadest smile of Selyanikha, who was not sitting, but standing against the guests, 
and with her ruddy lips, which bared a straight row of dazzling white teeth, was 
saying something to them. And the minute the three of them took their glasses and 
put them together for tapping, Lenka threw a stone at the glass with all his might 
and ran away at once to where his mother was. I noticed that a stone flew into the 
house and hit the samovar, knocking it over, and there was a cloud of steam inside 
the house. 


- "Look out! - my mother screamed when she heard the sound of shattered glass and, 
unaware of herself, ran down the street back to our house. 

We caught up with her, took her under her arms, and led her. She could hardly catch 
her breath, she kept repeating: 


- "You have ruined, ruined my father... Lenka, what have you done? Gone, gone, gone 


all of us... You've ruined you, damned you!... Holy Mother of God, our intercessor, 
protect me, save me, forgive me, a sinner'!... I'm the one who did all this!... 
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- Mom, what are you really doing?... Nothing will happen to him! - Lenka reassured 
his mother. - We have to scare them for once! Can't we see how you're killing 
yourself? 


- Oh, kids, oh, I'm a fool, a fool... Why did I call you, why did I call you to this... 

For three days we didn't see father and didn't know where he was or what 
happened to him. For three days my mother moaned, sighed, and lamented, cursing 
herself for having seduced us foolish children into such an atrocity. On the fourth 
day Papa appeared and sat at the dinner table, silent and unusually affectionate to 
our mother, who, blinking tears of immense joy from her long, maidenly black 
lashes, hovered over his bandaged head, hugging and kissing it, in fact, a very 
unfortunate and hardly worthy of her affection. She herself drew a bottle of good 
moonshine from some secret place, poured a glass full of it, and, all glowing, guiltily 
and ingratiatingly offered it to him: 


- "Have a drink, have a drink, my dear! My God, where did you do that? 
- And you do not seem to know - where? 


The question burst out from her mother unsolicited, on its own accord, and she was 
already regretting it, but it was too late. She could not lie, now she kept silent, her 
shoulders trembled, and quickly put the corner of her handkerchief to her eyes. She 
spoke softly: 


- Forgive me, father. The devil, I know, has led me astray. 

- The Lord will forgive," he said in an unusually quiet and conciliatory voice. When 
he saw Lenka enter the house, he asked him just as calmly, pointing to his bandaged 
head: "Your work, son? Did you want to kill your daddy? 


Lenka turned crimson in a moment. But he didn't try to deny it, however, he blurted 
out quickly and resolutely: 

- | should have seen you! 

- That's how nice! Well, well. Thank you, sonny. 


Everything in my mother's chest just broke off, turned cold. The minute during 
which she waited for the explosion lasted for a long time, as if it were stretched into 
a thin string, which tingled in her ears. But there was no explosion. The paint on 
Lenka's face was gone. Pale and silent, he stood for some time still before his father, 
ready, it seemed, for anything. Then he shook his white curls and ran out into the 
street. His father stared at the door for a long time, longer, then rose from the table. 
Asked his wife: 


- Where are Karyukha and Mayka? You do not see them in the stable or in the yard? 


- Mischka took them to his grandfather's garden. They're over the shore there for a 
while. 
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- Watch out, mother, how not to give the rascals our Mayka. 

- In the daytime? No, God be with you! 

- They can do it in the daytime too. There're plenty of them in the woods. At the 
miller's, they got last year's heifer. On Klinu, in broad daylight. So I'd better go to the 
garden. Or else... 


- You'll be at the miller's, won't you? - My mother asked me in a low voice. 

- You'll think of something. I'll be back soon. 

He did quickly returned with the mare and for a long time pampered hands 
beautiful Mayka, now hugging her swan, trimmed with soft, wavy mane neck, now 
kissing the warm velvet lips, then ran his fingers over the curly fluffy tail. At the 
same time he hummed to himself an old song about his father, who was a natural 
plowman, which was a sure sign of sincere warming. This song softened my father, 
and he became unaccustomed kind to people and animals. He did not even throw 
away Havronya, who, grunting, was scratching her side against his leg, guessing that 
she would now be allowed to do so. 


For two whole weeks there was peace in our family. These two happy weeks 
transformed our mother beyond recognition. Her lustrous, discoloured, perpetually 
tired eyes suddenly brightened up, became dark blue and luminous as in her 
maidenhood, and the dimples that had been so beautiful and refreshing in her face 
reappeared on her ruddy cheeks. The thigh straightened, she did not walk - she flew 
both around the hut and around the yard, feeling no fatigue. She made us children 
understand, gently and with horrible embarrassment, that it would be better if we 
slept in the barn or in the hayloft, which was empty for the time being: 

- Father will bring some fresh grass. It will be good for you there. 


Forty years old, she was ashamed of the awakened woman in her with her 
unquenchable thirst for male affection and love, she used them furtively from her 
growing up and understanding children, she left the matrimonial bed with the third 
bones, that is, long before we woke up; She did not wake up her husband, she left 
him to sleep, awkwardly, awkwardly kissing his carefully shaved cheek (Daddy was 
watching his appearance); then she hid her shining eyes from us at breakfast; was 
all these days unlike herself, unusually mobile, now and then she smiled something 
of her own, dimples played on her cheeks, and she was at such moments just 
beautiful, our mother. 


There were moments, however, when she, as if she had realized it, sank heavily on 
the bench, laid her hands on her knees, became still silent and thoughtful, and her 
eyes stopped, filled with that familiar worry and sadness. It is hard to say what was 
happening to her that suddenly disturbed her. It is quite possible that she felt or 
guessed that her joy could not be lasting and lasting. 


In a short time the loaves were managed. During the harvest season, my father was 
more engaged in his own farm than in village council affairs, leaving the duties of 
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secretary to his assistant Stepan Lukyanovich, who also suffered a little from 
Lenka's stone: the right ear of Batya's drinking companion was cut, apparently with 
glass, like a sheep that is marked before being allowed into the common flock. At 
first Stepan Lukyanovich was ashamed of this mark, covering it with his hand 
whenever anyone came near his desk. Noticing this, the stern Mikhail Spiridonovich 
Sorokin shouted at him: 


- Why are you hiding? What a mess - you cut your ear! You should be grateful that 
your head is intact. It could have been blown off with the ears too! Take your hand 
off and get on with your papers! 


Stepan Lukjanovich obeyed, removed his hand and put his cut ear, red from 
frequent touch, on public view. It did not happen, of course, that Karpushka 
Kotunov, a curious little man, did not inquire: 

- Who "felt" you so, Lukyanych, eh? 

- What do you care? 


- 1 do care, if I'm asking. 

- Leave me alone, Karp Ivanovich, I'll have you! - Stepan Lukyanovich was jumping 
up and down from his papers. But Karpushka would not be Karpushka, if he just let 
go at once. He was anxious to find out who had mangled the ear of the "Soviet 
employee," as Lukianovich called himself, and so he asked again: 

- Isn't it Selyanikha? Or maybe Katka Dubovka? I see how you dive to them at night... 
Is it them? 


Seeing that Stepan Lukjanovich was about to leave the table and realizing that 
nothing good could be expected from him at this minute, Karpushka thought it best 
to leave the "place of presence" and rush out into the street. Already there, in the 
safety of the place, he spoke with regret: 

- What a man! You were kind to him, and he got angry. Well, well...! To hell with you, 
wear your mark in good health, and I'm off. I won't set foot in the office. And I won't 
be taxed! Send at least a thousand Petrov Ksenofontovich, I won't give you a penny. 
I'll get my Malanya on all of you, she'll show you such underpayments that you'll 
remember them forever. What, Lukyanych, your chain Polkan, Malanya will be more 
disgusting than him!... She has a tongue more terrible than a dog's fangs - I know it 
well, I often meet him...! 


After talking to himself, Karpushka Kotunov went to our garden with a relieved 
heart: he had been friends with my grandfather since the time they worked together 
on the Volga in the truckers’ shop, from the pre-revolutionary years, that is. It was in 
the garden that I saw him, bringing Karyuha and Maika, whom my father had given 
up to my care until the evening. 

The garden, Maika, Grandpa, and the growing quail brought me much joy, which 
somewhat dampened the pain of losing a friend. 
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#33 


I was comforted most of all by the thought that the autumn fair was coming, and my 
father had promised to take me to it, and not only to take me, but to give me half a 
fortune, which I could dispose of at my own discretion. And I knew in advance what 
to spend this unheard of sum on. I would buy, of course, a revolver-like revolver, a 
revolver, like the one our policeman Zavgorodnev carries in a holster on his right 
hip. It is with this gun that I will kill Vanya, not literally, of course, but Vanya himself 
will die of envy. This was the cunning plan that was brewing in my mind. 


18 


Every year, on the southwestern outskirts of the village of Balandy, across a large 
pond, a strange town of carts, wagons, handcarts, tent lines, plywood and tarpaulin 
partitions, and a merry-go-round in the middle, painted in all the colors of the 
rainbow, grew up on aramshackle patch of vacant lots, compacted by cows and 
horses and strewn with sheep's nuts. The central part of this town, as if it appeared 
overnight at the behest of the pike, was surrounded by a dense fortress wall of carts, 
and there were so many that everyone who came to the site was ordered to raise the 
shafts and drawbars to be able to fit all. The name of this one-day town was the Fair. 
It was held twice a year: in the spring, right after the sowing season, and in the fall, 
right after the harvest. They were called - spring and fall fairs, or Yarilki as they 
were called in our Volga regions: named so, perhaps, for the invariable sunny, bright 
colors, which wrapped this merry folk festivity, which, in fact, was a holiday of 
harvest: In spring - with a bright, ardent hope for it, and in fall - when the harvest is 
gathered and if there is a surplus, you can sell it and buy for a similar price some 
clothes and shoes for the family. 


The main essence of fairs was that a farmer, exhausted by the hard labor, wanted to 
take a breath, to get lost and forgotten in the colorful bustle of the fair, to push 
among the familiar and unfamiliar people, clashing tongues, to compete in wit, 
haggle for laughs, beat and knock down the price of unimportant goods, look the 
horse for sale in the teeth, sigh deeply, shake your head and go away, puzzling both 
the merchant and the buyer aimed at the humpback horse, catching the back of the 
head with a whipping swear word. 


Many children were brought to the fair to please them, first of all, with its ornate 
carousel with orange, green, red and blue horses, dazzling white swans, which for a 
penny can be saddled and ridden in a circle to the merry music of a gramophone, 
hidden somewhere above, under the very dome of this airy, weightless, as if it came 
directly from a fairy tale. For a penny they can let you in behind the white curtain, 
depicting a learned bear and a red-nosed clown, and show you such wonders that 
you won't forget for the rest of your life. The clown you saw in the picture will 
appear alive in a wide, ridiculous pair of plaid pants with a sagging sag and will put 
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his hand up to his elbow in one pocket or the other, looking for something there; 
then he will take out a bottle of moonshine and run around with it, shrieking in 
panic, running away from the other clown, who has chased him, as if to take his 
precious booty from him. After running and screaming, the clowns will disappear 
and a huge, scary bear will jump out into the arena of the improvised circus, 
swaying from side to side, dragging its master-tamer on a rope after him, after 
which he will certainly fly out, bouncing, in silver panties and the same bra, and his 
wife, his assistant, will fly out, not to help her husband, but to show herself off, 
especially attractive next to the half shabby bear and the old trainer-husband, who 
might have a difficult conversation with her a minute before she comes out. The 
Fury had been a Fury a minute before, and now she will dazzle the audience with 
her charming white-toothed smile, and everyone will have more fun from those fake 
smiles, from the smooth row of boiling-white teeth of the circus fairy (she will not 
cover her mouth during the performance, because she remembers perfectly where 
her most advantageous places are), and from the clumsy tricks of the lazy, gaunt 
bear, who is unclenched and bloody, the blood-red jaws open in readiness, and for 
each of his acts he demands an immediate reward in the form of a piece of raw meat, 
a fresh fish, a gingerbread man, a naked chocolate candy, or a piece of sugar, which 
are placed in the same bottomless pocket of the trainer as that of the clown, who, as 
is appropriate in such cases, acts not figuratively but literally, with a stick and a 
gingerbread man. 


Then you may be terrified of an acrobat tumbling on who knows how high up, ora 
tightrope walker balancing with his soft-boots on a thin, sagging wire under him, 
until he reaches the opposite bridge, and your heart will go a few times, a chill 
creeping up under your shirt. True, you will be relieved at once by the sight of the 
familiar red-nosed clown, who will run on to the stage, stretch the cord on the floor, 
and, grinning, mugging and gawking, will parody the rope-walker to the cheering 
roar of an unpretentious audience. At the end you can be treated to a monkey-rider, 
who will ride a few times in a circle on a small, similar to a toy, a live horse and at 
full gallop jump right into the arms of his happy lord to get him a long terry candy; 
the monkey will carefully free it from its striped clothes and only then will start to 
eat it, biting off piece by piece, and you will be surprised by its human habits and, 
being surprised, laughing heartily. 


From the circus, which was located next to the merry-go-round and as if competing 
with it, radially, beams rows of small traders run off in all directions, among whom 
there will be many yesterday's merchants, who took on the guise of Soviet 
employees, selling not so much state products as their own, those which they did 
not manage to sell in their offensively short golden age, called the New Economy. 


Here your eye is lost and will wander, not knowing where to stop: Whether it's the 
orange lantern swinging on arubber string over there, whether it's the candy 
rooster flitting on the tip of a white stick, whether it's the rattle, painted in different 
bright colors, which doesn't stop for a minute in the greasy hand of a Balanda chick 
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(if you wish you can see her at the spring and fall fairs in the same place and all with 
the same merchandise; In order to make a buyer think that this rattle is her last and 
the rest are already sold out, the sly woman hid the bulk of the toys under her wide 
skirt for the time being). From the right and left aisles you will be bombarded with 
the sounds of various whistles and pipes, made of clay and tin, molded, carved, and 
painted to resemble a nightingale, a canary, a tit, a chaffinch, a finch, a snowbird, and 
even a Sparrow; singing in every key, they will begin to persuade you to buy them 
and become owners of the melodious instruments. Nor will the merchants and 
sellers themselves sit in silence. While muttering and muttering, they will begin to 
entice you, to incite you, assuring you that their goods are one of a kind and that not 
buying them is like committing a crime against yourself, to deprive and make 
children unhappy (this is when an adult passes through the shopping line); children 
will grab your hand and pull you to the toy, immediately giving oral instructions on 
how to deal with it. 


You will also hear all kinds of jokes, for which a Russian man is very handy, 
especially when he is tipsy (which cannot be avoided at a fair) and when he is 
feeling a bit creative, especially when he is in contact with other jokers. 

At the very end of the narrow street you may eventually stumble upon, with 
gleaming eyes, what you came to the fair for. Neither mahr candy, nor whistles, nor 
lanterns, nor even the circus and merry-go-round kept me occupied this time. I was 
looking for a scarecrow. | didn't need anything else. That's why I blushed and 
trembled with joy when I saw the thing I was looking for in the hands of a drunken 
and cheerful uncle. There in front of me, shimmering silver, moved by the man's 
fingers, was a natural, in all its dazzling splendor, a slugger with a ribbed drum for 
cartridges (later, however, it turned out that this drum was not rotatable and had no 
holes in it), with a long barrel, crowned with a fly on the end, with a trigger, which 
cocked like a real revolver. Trembling with both impatience and fear that somebody 
might snatch this jewel from me, I quickly asked: 

- How much is it, uncle? 


The man, though he was in high spirits, must have noticed what was hiding in my 
tightly clenched fist, and so he announced without hesitation: 

- "Fifty, son. Fifty kopecks, then. 

I was terribly delighted, I immediately unclenched my fist, and the silver coin moved 
into the man's hands, and into mine - the gun. 


- You'd better buy a dozen corks from me, son. Otherwise, what are you going to 
shoot with? 

-] don't have any more money, uncle. 

- And you'd better go through your pocket. 


- | don't have any. I know. Daddy gave me just this fifty. 
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- You know, your father is stingy, - the man sighed, and seeing that tears were 
accumulating in my eyes, and my lips were already curled, he took pity on me: - 
Well, don't cry. Five caps, if it's all right, I'll give you for free. You're a good buyer - 
did not dress up, did not bargain with me, and immediately ... Take it, sonny, and go 
ahead and bang it! 

He took the cannon from me for a minute and showed me where to insert the cap, so 
that it would "bang" when struck by the striker. 

- Like this. Understand? 


#34 


- Got it," I said, hurrying to pick up my purchase. I could hardly find my own cart, 
which I had left when it was a bit out of the way, near the highest embankment of 
the pond. Now it was all over with other wagons, and our shafts were lost in the haul 
of other people's shafts and drawbars. My father and his old friend Abraham Kuzmin 
Sergeev, who differed from his fellow villagers in that he was sure to do something 
new in his farmyard with the sole purpose of surprising everyone, were lying belly 
down by the cart, or rather under the cart. Shortly before the autumn fair, he 
unexpectedly for the monastery inhabitants and even for his large family, sold two 
good mares, then, without saying anything to his wife or children, disappeared with 
the money fora month. And when the family was about to announce an all-union 
manhunt, he suddenly rode into the village in a cart with a huge, one-humped camel 
harnessed to him. Since neither people nor animals in our village had ever seen such 
a monster, everyone rushed away from him in different directions, and the dogs in 
all the yards raised such a barking, which they did not raise even with the approach 
of a wolf pack. This commotion did not embarrass Abraham Kuzmin, but added to 
his arrogance. Half a mile away from his house he waved the whip, reached the top 
of a high hump and, whistling outlawishly, shouted in a wild voice: 

- Bukhar, gra-abut! 


The camel bellowed, threw a lump of greenish foam on the ground and, stretching, 
swinging, spreading his legs, kicked so that the wind whistled in the ears of his 
proud new owner, and the huts on both sides of the street rushed back like crazy. 
And now, finishing a half-litre under the cart, in its shadow, my father and Abraham 
were discussing how it would be to take Bukhara to the racetrack and take part in 
the races. 


- What do you think, Mikolaj, will they let me go there, eh? 
- They must let me in, - Daddy thought aloud, anticipating the fun, unprecedented 
spectacle. - Why shouldn't they let me in? Did you make a request? 


- I] did, but I didn't say that I was going by camel. 


- Well, go ahead and try. Trying ain't torture. I'll go with you, and there's my Mishka 
back. He'll sit and watch the cart. 
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- Well. Let's try it out. 
- Let's go. Shadrin and Zavgorodnev are in charge there, and they're my friends. 
They won't chase me away. 


- Well, well. God willing. Let's go, Mikolaj Mihalych. 

Avraham Kuzmich's two-wheeler was far away from the fairground tabor, where 
Bukhar was not allowed, not to frighten the horses. Now he was lying beside the 
long legs, propped up under him, aiming at the sky, and quietly wiggling his big 
protruding lips, kneading his chewing-gum. Greenish white froth lingered at the 
corners of his mouth, occasionally tumbling to the ground. The arrival of his master 
and his companion was not a welcome sight for Bukhara, judging by his angry, 
contemptuous face. He bellowed in displeasure and splashed them both, as if from a 
fire extinguisher, with a warm, frothy stream. 


- Why on earth... do you want him for? - my father shouted at once, recovering from 
the camel's spit. - | wouldn't take such an ugly girl for nothing! 
- Take your time, Mikolaj! When I take the top prize today, you'll talk differently. 


- Well, well, we'll see. - Daddy's red whiskers turned into a smirk. Abraham, 
however, did not notice it and began to persuade Bukhara to get on his feet. 
Shrieking and spitting discontentedly, the camel did not want to get up and deprive 
himself of the blissful state in which he was and which he wished to prolong. 

- Stand up, Bukhar! - For the tenth time the master ordered him, but in reply the 
camel sent him curses, i.e. barked and spat ugly. 


- Bukhar, they are robbing! - Finally getting furious the master roared his oxen's 
bloodshot eyes. 

Strong shudder ran from ears through long crooked neck and on camel's suddenly 
elongated hump. It barked once more, grimaced, cast a frankly squeamish glance at 
the men and rose slowly, first on his hind legs and then on the front. And in this look, 
and in a sagging lip, and in wiggling short, as if circumcised ears, besides the 
extreme disgust to those who broke his peace, was a mute question: "Well, here I got 
up. What do you want from me?" Obviously deciding that it would be better if he 
submitted to his master's will, Bukhar meekly stepped back and put himself 
between the shafts: go ahead, hitch up, I'm ready! 

The races were in full swing when two slightly tipsy friends approached the 
hippodrome on their camels. 


- What is this?! - Zavgorodnev shouted, instinctively grasping his holster. 
Recognizing my father in one of the riders, he changed his tone and lowered his 
police harshness: - "Mikolai Mihalych, surely you'll go racing with that beast, too? 
- Is it forbidden? - Abraham asked in a faded voice. 
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- And what did you think? Is it really possible?! He'll make all the trotters flee like 
the devil. You... what's your name?... don't you dare! You'll end up straight from the 
races in our jail... 


- Come on, Zavgorodnev'... If you only knew how fast this devil can trot!... Let the 
man go, let him try! 

Throughout this explanation Bukhar stood motionless, towering above everything 
and everything here like a statue, while his master dodged and transferred a bottle 
of moonshine from his pocket to Zavgorodnev's pocket. The policeman pretended 
not to notice this operation, and began to give up his position little by little. Sighing, 
sighing for diversion and to clear his conscience, he said in a low voice: 

- The hell with you... What's your name? Get up there with another three... Don't tell 
me | said you could do it. 


- Thank you. Nice police these days. "Always respects a simple peasant," said 
Abraham Kuzmich, as he returned to the cart and took up the reins. - And you, 
Mikolaj, are you with me, or what? 


- No, you go ahead, Abraham, alone, and I'll see from here," answered my father, 
already trembling a little from the laughter that was building up in him; he knew 
very well how this whole affair would end. 


The commotion, the general confusion, began at the racetrack even sooner than my 
mischievous parent had expected. As soon as the red-haired trotter emerged from 
the gate and announced itself with a characteristic roar that pleased neither the ear 
nor the soul, the three trotters, lined up on the racetrack and ready to break away, 
snorted, cocked their ears, and, breaking from the control of riders, raced away from 
the racetrack, throwing off their owners' saddles on the way. 


Another man in Abraham's place would have turned back at once if he had seen this, 
but so would another, and so would any reasonable man in general, but not the man 
in question. Resolutely paying no attention neither to the threatening shouts of the 
race organizers, nor to the panic among the competitors, nor to the rapturous 
shrieks of the cheering spectators, he led Bukhara to the point where the horses had 
just ridden God knows where, flicked the whip, shouted his incantation: "Bukhar, 
robbed!" - and the camel went on, increasing and increasing its speed. Neither he 
nor the man who sat behind him on the cart heard or saw anything but the whistling 
in his ears and the running track rushing towards them, under the soft paws and 
wheels of the rattling taratayka. The camel, which a half an hour before had been 
raised and roused with great difficulty, now looked like a beast in a frenzy in pursuit 
of its prey; its powerful body was elongated, it threw its long legs two fathoms 
ahead; The rusty yellow foam came off not only from his frenzied mouth, but also 
from his groin, and he was already smoking, making circle after circle, and nobody 
(least of all his master), nobody knew when he would stop, or if he would stop at all. 
The laughter in the crowd gave way to a surprised silence and was about to give way 
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to fear: the children, of whom there were many, clung to their fathers and asked that 
they be led away as quickly as possible. The first to run away, however, was my 
father: the last thing he wanted was to be an accomplice to this madness. With a 
bewildered, guilty smile he returned to his cart and for a long time could not rolla 
cigarette: his fingers did not obey, they were shaking, they know, were more 
conscientious than his master ... 


How the races ended for Avraham and Bukhar, we learned only the next day, when, 
having served the rest of the fair day and the night that followed in the "jail" 
promised Zavgorodnev, Avraham returned to his village, took Bukhar away and 
looked into the village council. No one, of course, dared to jump out on the racetrack 
and block the path of the heated beast. In the end, Bukhar got tired and calmly took 
Abraham out of the competition line himself. That's where they were both arrested. 
Instead of the main prize, which Avraham Kuzmich expected, he himself had to pay 
the red as a fine for the disorder at the hippodrome and for causing if not material, 
then moral damage to honest citizens - owners of racehorses. But a bottle of 
moonshine, just in time and fetched to a police officer's pocket, has done its good 
deed: Zavgorodnev stopped the story from moving further and did not bring it to the 
attention of the prosecutor with all the ensuing consequences. And thanks to him for 
that! 


#35 


This incident, however, could not compare in the slightest degree with the 
misfortune that had befallen me towards the end of the same day. The first thing I 
did when I was left alone at my cart was to observe everything around me. For a 
minute I noticed that even though my fellow villagers had positioned their carts on a 
separate platform from the others, farmhands and non-posthands were grouped 
separately, which had not happened in previous years. I did not attach much 
importance to it, but I kept running my eyes over and over the carts that belonged to 
Khutor, with the secret hope, hidden even from myself, of seeing Vanka Zhukov in 
one of them. Even if I had been heartbroken without him before, now I needed him 
badly. But before I hid the pugach, I did manage to show it to some of my non-pochet 
comrades - Kolka Polyakov, Minka Arkhipov and Yan'ka Rubtsov, whose carts were 
next door to ours. Now these fellows were out there somewhere at the fair, and I 
suffered from the fact that Vanka, the only one who could really appreciate my 
acquisition, knew nothing about it. Fora moment I thought Vanya had gone by 
somewhere very near, and I almost shouted: "Vanya, Vanya! Come here, I'll show 
you what I'll show you!", but I didn't have time to let out that cry. Most likely there 
was no such thing as Vanya. I just really wanted him to be. 


And now again, as I had done in the garden, only more strongly, I felt an 


unshakeable decision to make up with Vanya and to shoot with him with the cannon 
right away, as soon as | returned to the village. The impatience to do it as soon as 
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possible was so great that as soon as my father returned from the ill-fated races, I 
began to ask him insistently to go home. 

- Why are you in such a hurry? You see, no one is yet harnessed. What's on your 
mind? - Daddy asked, having finally managed to get rid of his cigarette. 

- My head hurts," I lied, hiding my eyes. 

- Well, if it's so, let's go. Get the cart in the rudder. 

My father understood that I was not telling the truth, but he wanted to leave the fair 
early himself: he and Abraham might be caught, and my father had no doubt that he 
and Abraham would be caught. 


Karuha willingly entered the cart and didn't raise her head when the master put on 
the yoke: she was in a hurry to her daughter, left at home. The old mare's udder was 
coarse and satiny, her nipples puffed up with milk, and Karuha wanted to let Maika 
near them as soon as possible. She did not, of course, gallop all the way back, but she 
walked briskly, not waiting for the whip to pass over her rump. 


The warmed body of the bogey burned my skin under my pants pocket. "What if I 
tried to shoot it, huh?" - and I flashed at the thought, my heart pounding wildly 
under my shirt. 

- Daddy, can I take a shot? - I said aloud. 

- Go ahead and shoot," said my father indifferently. 

- Won't Karuha be frightened? 

- He mustn't. 


I took the gun out, stroked it, caressed it with my hands and eyes, put the cork in the 
way the seller had taught me, raised it above my head with its muzzle in the sky, 
and, with my eyes closed, pressed the trigger with my finger. There was a soft clap, 
which only made Karuha shake her mane a little and fluff up one ear. I did not hear it 
at all, because I was completely stunned by something else: my slug fell apart into 
two halves. The barrel, from which stinking, gray-smelling smoke continued to gush 
out, was lying on my lap, and the grip, the barrel, the trigger, and the trigger were 
still in my right hand, shaking like my father's the other day. 


It was a disaster. The shock was so great that I did not even cry - I looked before me 
with eyes halted, crucified with terror, and saw nothing, and heard nothing of what 
my father was saying. And he tried to console me, threatened to return to Balanda 
the next day, to find the swindler, to throw in his insolent face the wreckage of the 
cannon and demand a good one in return. 


When the meaning of my father's angry speech began to make sense to my mind, | 
was not only not comforted, but fell into even greater despair, because I was 
absolutely sure that my father would not go anywhere, and if he did, he would not 
find my offender anyway - how could he find him, if he had not even seen him at the 
fair? In fact, where is he from, this old scoundrel? Maybe he was not Balandinsky, 
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but arrived from Atkarsk, Lysy hory or Yekaterinovka - try to find a needle ina 
haystack! 


This was the first time this year alone that my plans have been so frustratingly and 
hopelessly ruined! And could I suppose that it was at the fair, which is usually 
associated with so many cheerful and bright hopes, that something would happen 
which would make me the most unhappy man in the world? 

- Papa, can't you glue him up? - I asked, swallowing my tears, which only now began 
to break through. 


- No, son, you can't glue it back together," said my father, and frowned as he buried 
his fingers in the tresses of my head. After a silence, he muttered even more quietly: 
"You can't glue... 


Part Two 
1 


The year 1930 began with a great misfortune for our family: the young trotter 
Mayka, who according to my father's far-reaching plan was to lead us out of the 
constant want and at the same time to replace the old Karyukha, was killed by 
wolves on a snowy January night. Daddy immediately decided that it was all set up 
by the Zhukovs, Grigory Yakovlevich or his sons, whom we now called nothing less 
than brigands. It was one of them, my father decided, who had crept up to our house 
at night and opened the gate, through which Karyukha took her beautiful daughter 
to the Small threshing-floor, where they were trapped by wolves. This suspicion was 
obviously augmented by the fact that in late autumn these very gates were smeared 
with tar, which from time immemorial has been considered an indelible disgrace, as 
it was a hint that stained the honor of the maiden bride and her parents. There was 
no doubt in anyone's mind that the Zhukovs had "done their best. I even saw 
Vanya's fingers smeared with tar at school, and there was a dark brown streak on 
his cheek, a trace of the same tar. 


- Well, you spared him! - Uncle Pashka snapped at his older brother. He, 
Grandpa Michael, and Uncle Petrukha gathered at our house in the morning 
on the occasion of the misfortune that had befallen us. Uncle Pashka's 
reproaches were directed at Pyotr Mikhailovich, who had not wanted to 
plant needles on Zhukov's threshing floor and had not sued Grigory 
Yakovlevich for the mutilation he had caused him at the Pantsyrev Bridge. 


- Wait till you see what he'll do. He'll give the rascals and your Carrot-top - then 
you'll sing wrong, he'll leave you without milk...! 
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- What do you suggest? - Father lifted on younger brother exhausted, all in red veins 
eyes. 


- What, you say ...? How about we all go at once and feel his ribs first? 

- What's on your mind, son? Say that again! - Grandpa hovered over Uncle Pasha. - 
You'll "feel" Zhuchkin's ribs, and then what? How will Micah be resurrected... And 
how will you prove later that it was him who released the foal? What a beard you've 
grown, Pavlo, but you forgot to be smart... What are you pushing your brothers to 
do?... A?.. 


The crisis, however, was resolved not by these sensible words of my grandfather's, 
but by the roar that suddenly resounded outside the door in the upper room, where 
our sister was lying in her maiden bed, listening attentively to the conversations in 
the back room. She knew very well to whom the family owes this misfortune, 
because she herself, returning in the dead of night from a hen party, forgot to throw 
a hook in the gate, which was not slow to take advantage of Karjuha, who in advance 
spotted a haystack at the far reeve to the village on the Small threshing floor. 
Sister's crying instantly explained everything. The furious father jumped out into the 
hayloft, grabbed the reins and the beast rushed into the front room. Her mother was 
already there, blocking Nastya and taking the first, most ferocious blows in her 
arms. And Papa would have caught both of them to death if Michael's grandfather 
hadn't grabbed him from behind. 


- Don't you dare hit me, you madman," he said, his breath hot on the back of his 
son's neck. - I'll kill the bastard if you touch him again! I'll kill you, Mikola! 

Mikola must have heard it, threw aside the reins (later he nearly hanged himself 
with them, but I interfered - I caught him up and took even more trouble from our 
family), went out into the back hut, sat down on the bench and, breathing heavily, 
began to smoke slowly... 


A month later collectivization and, on its basis, the "liquidation of kulaks as a 
class" began. 


#36 


The lists, compiled in the Village Council a year earlier and awaiting this historic 
hour in the dark, silent-mysterious vaults of the District Committee and District 
Executive Committee safes, returned to their birthplace with meaningful notations, 
depicting a cross, a check mark where, and a dash where, drawn in red, blue and 
black pencils, respectively. The returned lists were accompanied by an explanation 
from which the village Soviet leaders had to understand that the red cross was 
placed against the name of the kulak, the blue tick against the middle-class, and the 
black dash, though black, did not seem to bode ill for those who were subject to it, 
because it meant "the poorest strata of the rural population" or even a middle-class, 
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but "low-powered". But the latter could also suffer, since by the conditions of village 
life they were inevitably, quite naturally, closely or distantly related to the former, 
and for this reason many of them soon fell into the category of "kulakachniki", 
"kulak podpelatniki", "kulak podnogotniki" and other "pods". 


New, hitherto unknown, unfamiliar and incomprehensible words poured out on the 
ground like mushrooms in a warm rainy autumn, and like mushrooms, not all of 
them were "edible. Some of them had a very poisonous meaning, and especially 
dangerous were those that sprouted from a single root, designated by the word "fist, 
(“the Fist” means Kulak), . It was noticed that a great master at inventing "social 
nicknames" was the new chairman of the Village Council, Voronin (I do not 
remember his name and patronymic). He was brought from nowhere to replace 
Mikhail Spiridonovich Sorokin, who had already had time to blame the first 
commissioner, who came from the district to help local leaders in organizing the 
collective farm. After sitting for two days over the mentioned lists, scratching his 
head, groaning, sighing, with eyes as red as a rabbit's from lack of sleep, he came to 
the commissioner and without any preambles asked: 


- Where did you find in our village such a abyss of kulaks? 
The commissioner was surprised: 
- "Oh, my God!... And who compiled the lists? Didn't you? 


- We did. We did. But we didn't say that this one was a fist and that one was a... 

- Isn't it obvious from the number of horses, cows, sheep and other livestock that 
this or that household has? - The commissioner grinned triumphantly, confident 
that he had driven our poor traitor into a corner. However, Sorokin did not give up: 


- It doesn't show, Comrade Commissioner! You can't see it! 

- Why and why not?" said the district officer, not taking off his thin, mocking- 
sneering grin from his earthy-grey, tired face, convinced in advance that he would 
hear nothing more convincing from the village executive and if he listened to him, it 
would be only for the sake of politeness and duty. 


- Why, you ask? Well, I'll tell you now... Look here, Comrade Commissioner! 

They bumped into each other and bent over the list. 

- Well? - The commissioner grimaced wearily. - What have you got there? 

- Here it is. Read: "Efremov Yegor Mikhailovich. Two horses. Two cows. Twenty 
sheep, chickens..." 

- Well, leave the chickens alone. What do you think, it's not a fist? 

- No, it isn't, Comrade Commissioner! - Sorokin hurried up. - It's not even a fist at all! 
- Why, I'm asking you! 


- And don't you shout at me! - snapped at the chairman. 
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- And you do not play with my head! Why, I ask you, can't Yegor Efremov be 
considered a fist? Speak up. I'm listening. 


- And because... Because... - Mikhail Spiridonovich stopped, took a breath, rubbed his 
temples, as if trying to remember something that was slipping from his mind. - 
Because, dear fellow," he went on bravely, "this very Yegor Mikhalych Efremov has 
two horses and two cows for fifteen souls of his family. You, I see, are a literate, 
learned man. Divide Yegor's livestock among all of them. If you have one leg, one 
head and one tail per person, that's good, or even not enough. Here's your fist, my 
dear comrade! Just look at him... and his wife and kids... And now let's take... - The 
chairman quickly named several other names, marked with a red cross. - And they 
are just as "myrrh-headed" as Yegor Efremov or his younger brother Fedotka. This 
one, however, ought to be punished, because he calls himself a manufacturer... 

The commissioner took his eyes off the list and looked questioningly at Sorokin: 
who is this fellow? 


- He makes the best homemade tobacco," Mikhail Spiridonovich explained. - The 
scoundrel called it in a very tempting name. 

- How could it be? - The commissioner, who kept his cigarette in his mouth, took an 
active interest. His cigarette was almost rotten and burnt on the lips, but the district 
executive kept sucking on it and puffing on the smoke. - Curious? 

- You bet I am! He says I produce gold vein in my clandestine factory. And now he's 
got the seeds of a new tobacco - Turkish tobacco? He threatens to roll Havana 
cigars out of leaves... 


- What kind? 

- Havana cigars, he says. The devil knows where he got those words from. He's an 
inventor... There're many of them in our village. Take Ivan Gavrilovich Varlamov, a 
former sailor. He does not let the teachers live with his "lectures", and recently he 
spread a rumor that he invented a money-making machine, and served a week in a 
remand cell, until the prosecutor found out that it was all nonsense, the invention of 
a drunken man. And yet Ivan paid the price. And with good reason: don't talk too 
much! And Abraham Kuzmich Sergeev - you put a cross against him too, though he 
had already exchanged his two horses for one camel - what did he think up?... 


- All right, Chairman," the commissioner grumbled in his creaky old chair, "enough 
of them. They're taking us somewhere far away. Come on, dear, let's get down to 
business. 


- It's to the point, too, isn't it? Why do you think these people make these things up 
about themselves? A?.. I'll tell you, their life isn't sweet, so at least they'll have a 
good time in their fictions, they'll have fun, they'll have a nice life... Fedotka Efremov 
or Abraham, for example... Rarely do any of them last till next year's harvest with 
their bread. After Epiphany, they went to other people's yards to beg for a measure 
of rye... 
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- Who are they begging from? - The commissioner was glad to catch Sorokin's last 
words. - So there is someone to beg...? Well?! 

- Of course there is. Didn't I say there wasn't. Yes, there is. But about that, dear 
comrade, you should have asked me a little earlier. Then you wouldn't have been in 
such a hurry to put your crosses and other squiggles. You've been painting our lists 
all over the place. 


- Oh, that's how you talk! What a good Soviet power you've got here! 

- Normal power. Just like everywhere else. 

- Well, well. Speak up. I'm listening. 

- | didn't say we don't have any kulaks at all. If we mentioned Efremov's name here, 
we should have put the cross not on Yegor, but on Timofey... 


- Why is that? Timofey Efremov has one horse... 

- Exactly, one horse... One. That's right. But which one? A stallion of Eagle breed! 
Look at that beast! And for letting him near someone's mare, Timofey charges a man 
three or even four reds," Sorokin glanced at my father. - And he, hell, - I mean the 
stallion, - he can cover five mothers in a day. This is production - no match for 
Fedotka Efremov with his "golden vein", it is thin, this vein, as his own gut!.. Add to 
this the store, the shop that is... Timothy even built his own chapel in his backyard, 
because he doesn't want to pray to a common God with all of us. He has his own 
God, you see... 


- That's all right. Soon he and all of you will be absolved," the district comrade 
"calmed down" with a sly grin. However, Mikhail Spiridonovich did not catch his ear 
on this remark, thrown as if in passing. Enthusiastic about his thought, he continued: 


- Here you are, dear learned comrades, a real fist! He has both farmhands and other 
hired men, and you put a blue tick in front of it. You have not consulted with me, the 
chairman of the council, nor with them, the secretary and his assistant, nor with the 
party cell, nor with the Komsomol, and we have them! If not me, then at least he was 
summoned to Balanda, - Mikhail Spiridonovich nodded towards my father, who was 
hiding, "hiding", as we say, behind his ink-splattered desk, his nose buried in papers 
which he did not need now, but which were nevertheless taken out of the drawer. - 
And you, not having found a ford... 


- | would ask you, Comrade Sorokin, to be more careful with your language! I don't 
want you to tell me off here! 


Mikhail Spiridonovich paled, small drops of sweat covering his convex forehead in 
an instant. His bushy eyebrows instantly turned white with the same droplets, and 
looked as if they were curly grass, covered with a light shroud of dew before the 
morning dew. Sorokin took the bottom edges of his sweatshirt (it was in great 
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fashion then) and, exposing a hollow, white-to-blue belly, carefully wiped his face, 
rubbed his dark brown fingers over his temples, and said: 

- 1am not telling you off, because I know as well as you do that I have no such right 
to tell you off... | only want to say that it would be better if you would call us in first 
and work with us on these lists, think about them, and then put all these crosses, 
birds and dashes. This is not about the trees on which the rangers make notches: cut 
this down and leave that. It's about... 


#37 


- All right, - the commissioner seemed to soften, - he seemed to be satisfied that he 
managed to put down the combative chairman, to frighten him a little, - get to the 
point, otherwise we may come to any bloody conclusions. The thing is, you know, 
very serious... 

- It should be more serious, but there's nowhere to be! - Mikhail Spiridonovich 
agreed, sighing. 


- Well, there's nothing to sigh about, my dear. We'll sigh and sigh later. Now, let's get 
down to business. Because I have to call the district at ten zero zero to report first. 
There are probably already sitting there waiting for my call from the region and the 
center. So I don't have time to sit around and have a discussion with you, my dear 
chairman... This box, I hope, is in working order? - The commissioner pointed to a 
telephone set on the wall. 

- The devil knows! It was ringing so loudly last night that it's still ringing in my ears. 
He ain't sayin’ nothin' now. Must be tired. 


- Well, we'll see. Shall we hold the general meeting now or shall we postpone it to 
tomorrow? 
- Tomorrow would be better. 


- Are you procrastinating, chairman...? All right, all right, tomorrow is tomorrow. 
And now let's start. Come and sit with us, why are you sitting like red wenches? 
Closer, closer - help us, or else your chairman will say that we haven't consulted you 
again. Take a seat. Two minds are good, and four, I suppose, are even better. 

They have sat over the lists all that day, all night and half of the next day: during this 
time the secretaries of both Party and Komsomol cells, and members of the Village 
Council, and activists had enough time to sit and argue with them. Many different 
people were called before coming to a common decision. 


The corrected lists were rewritten by my father and his assistant, Stepan 
Lukjanovich, who had excellent handwriting, and were now waiting for the evening 
to be announced at the general meeting, which was called a village meeting out of 
old habit. Terribly pleased with this outcome of the case, forgetting his tiredness, 
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Mikhail Spiridonovich invited the commissioner to his house and treated him at 
once to breakfast, lunch, and the dinner he had missed the night before. 


While treating him, the chairman used the same phrase he liked several times: 
- Now it's all right. It's all in good conscience and justice. 


The commissioner, however, was silent, and that made the master of the house a 
little uneasy, sowed his soul with a vague uneasiness. And to scare it away, he said 
the same words, but only with a questioning intonation: 

- "Everything seems to be all right now, doesn't it? All in good conscience? Fair? 

The commissioner was silent even now. Maybe he was hungry and fond of fried eggs 
and pork - who knows, maybe he was. But the uneasiness that crept up on the sly in 
his heart did not recede, did not recede, but became, perhaps, more tangible. The 
chairman, who had suddenly become depressed and frightened by it, was silent fora 
long time. 


- I'd like to lie down for an hour," broke the unpleasant silence. - Have you gota 
corner of the house, Mistress? 

- You are welcome. We shall be glad to! - Sorokin's wife perked up. - There is an 
empty room over there. Misha and I are childless... So welcome... - And she rushed 
into the front room to make the matrimonial bed for the important guest, and then 
she did not leave the door for three hours, on duty, listening, whether he calls, 
whether he asks for a drink, whether he orders something else to serve. 


He woke up when the cuckoo on the wall-clock sounded 6 p.m. The cuckoo did not 
know that it was ticking off the last hours of the old, familiar life, which was to give 
way to anew way of life, unknown, untried, and therefore frightening. 


2 


A meeting was scheduled for seven o'clock in the evening. My father had been home 
for dinner before the meeting began, and he was gloomy and silent. He did not seem 
to take any pleasure in eating, but just satiated to maintain his physical strength. 
None of us dared to ask him anything, or give him any news of our own. Everyone 
was very familiar with that man's gloomy, sullen state of concentration. At such 
times it was better not to ask him anything, and it was better not to talk about 
anything yourself. The right thing to do was to be silent and wait for his father to 
speak first. Shaking off the bread crumbs from his whiskers, he got up heavily at the 
table, came out into the middle of the hut and, as if bidding us farewell forever, 
looked at us all with a slow look, sighed and said somehow mysteriously: 


- Well, that's it. I'm going! 

His soul was sorrowful. He did not yet know where this weight had come from. He 
had not felt this heavy burden before, at the office, updating the lists; one thought 
that crossed his mind even cheered him up a little: the death of the young trotter 
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Maika was not only our misfortune, but a common one, because from tomorrow, or 
the day after tomorrow, both Maika and her old mother Karyukha would be the 
property of the collective farm. Leaning over the papers and scribbling beautiful 
letters, Daddy clung tenaciously to the thought, afraid to let it go from his mind, and 
with it the even, even a little elevated state of mind. But when he got home and sat 
down at the table he suddenly felt that the thought to which he had so frantically 
clung, though still living in him, no longer sustained him, for it was half-suppressed 
by something else, as yet quite obscure, but distinctly palpable and heavy. The 
human heart is a knower. It guesses before our consciousness that joy or trouble is 
approaching. Don't we notice how some of us seemingly for no reason suddenly 
smile, lighten up, or suddenly change his face for no reason at all, turn pale or black, 
fall into an extreme gloom - and why, and we will find out later. 


The heart cannot deceive. 

Nor did it deceive Papa. The meeting took place in the nardom, which was located in 
a former chapel (not Efremov's, but someone else's), which had lost its former 
function immediately after the revolution and gave way to another "god" and other 
"prayers. Several circles were organized under the Nardom, and for some reason the 
most active one among them turned out to be the Drama Club. This may be because 
the recently ended Civil War left behind an abundance of dramatic material. One-act 
plays were composed with incredible speed and sent Narkomprosom to all the cities 
and villages of the young Soviet Republic. The productions changed one after the 
other, but props remained constant: Moulage rifle, parabellum and nagan, 
Budyonovka, hats, intercepted obliquely with red ribbon, gray overcoat, black 
peacoat, vest, tankard - these are the constant symbols of the revolution; epaulets, a 
high-crowned cap, chromium boots with a creaking sole, a general's mustache and 
sideburns, which were hastily dusted off before being pasted to the next "artist," 
blue breeches with stripes, a monocle with a long lace, a stack - symbols of the 
White Guard and the counter-revolutionary, it would seem. There was nothing else, 
nor was there a need for anything else, since all of the drama of the time was created 
on the same material. 


(I remember how Ivan Zhukov and I, using the prompter's door on stage, snuck into 
the "artist's room" in broad daylight and almost got into a fight because neither he 
nor I wanted to put on general's or officers' armor; he and I absolutely had to 
become either a Red Army man or a revolutionary sailor.) My father - and he was a 
regular participant in amateur art activities - always got the comic role of company 
clerk, whether red or white, both of which he portrayed with equal conviction, 
causing the audience to laugh before he spoke. 


But now, though he was on the same stage (he had been elected to the presidium of 
the meeting), his father was quiet and sad, his anxious, expectant eyes running from 
one man sitting in the hall to another, as if trying to understand from which of them 
we should expect trouble for himself, who would strike first. 
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In the nearer rows, as if in conspiracy, sat those who had been marked with a dash 
in the village council lists, that is, the poorest of the poor. The first one who caught 
Daddy's eye was Karpushka Kotunov, who surprised everyone with his clothes. And 
before Karp Ivanovich dressed in whatever God will give, but now he put on sucha 
trenchcoat that it was impossible to imagine: where only he collected all these 
shobola, in what attics and closets? The coat was especially picturesque. Not only 
was it obviously from his wife Melania's shoulders, but it looked as if it had been run 
several times in a row through a mill, with which hemp is usually crushed to get the 
bark out of it, and chewed so that not a single living thing was left; the black and 
white wool, turned out in the front and back, made Karpushka look like some 
strange beast; the torn dog's mahai only reinforced this impression. His feet were 
barefoot, because wool socks with no tufts could not be considered shoes! It is not 
clear only how the little man got to the nardom in the January cold? Involuntarily 
there was a suspicion: whether he had hidden valenki somewhere under the coat? 
Or maybe one of the kind-hearted neighbors wrapped the poor fellow in his coat 
and delivered to the meeting ...? 


All this Karpushka, if to judge by the smile that did not leave his simple-hearted face, 
felt great. He winked at my father, noticing that he was obviously in a bad temper, 
and he did not take away his smile, even when my father not only did not smile back, 
but frowned even more, turning his gaze to someone else. 


#38 


On Karpushka Kotunov's right hand rested Grandpa Niche. He sat there with his 
mouth hanging open, afraid that he might not hear what was about to be said by 
Mihail Spiridonovich Sorokin, who had already got up at the table covered with red 
cloth and was drumming on it with his knuckles, trying to establish silence. 
Grandfather Nichai's eyes were fixed not on the chairman, but on a strange man ina 
dark blue overallsuit, who was sitting beside Sorokin, and was telling him something 
angrily. 


Behind Grandpa Niecy restlessly fidgeted Stepashok Tverskoff, Mishka Tverskoff's 
father, and kept whispering something to the old man, keeping him from 
concentrating. If he had been Grandpa, he would have made a noise at the intruding 
man, would have scared him off with an angry cuss, but Grandpa Niche was too kind 
for that. The only thing he could do was to keep his mouth shut, to ignore Stepashok 
and his words. However, Stepashok finally got through to the stubbornly silent old 
man and made him talk. It happened at that moment when Stepashok, for the fifth 
time, I think, voiced his concern, which, it seemed, was not the only one that was 
tormenting him now: 


- We'll get together in one artel, take our stuff there, and people like Grishka 
Zhuchkin or Yashka Konkin will get everything as it is! 
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- Ah, that's what you mean! - Granddaddy Niche woke up. - What a trouble! Let them 
have it, as long as they don't steal it! 


- You're at it again! - Stepashok got angry. - Are you out of your mind, grandfather? 
Sneaking and stealing is the same thing! And you keep saying... And I'm good, too: I 
found someone to consult with... 


- And you, Stepasha, don't be angry with the old man. Maybe he's just a little foolish. 
Just kidding, Grandpa Nichy is in his eightieth decade! So... 


- All right, don't say anything, grandpa. Sorokin is staring at you and me for some 
reason. We must be bothering him. 


- | know we're disturbing him. - And Grandpa Nichy took his previous position of 
intense concentration. However, I thought to myself: "Why should Stepashka be 
killed? Does he have a lot of good to be so heartbroken over him. Aksinya and the 
girls won't be made his own, they'll stay with him. And the gelding will toss his 
hooves to the side, not now, but tomorrow. He seems to be in his thirties. 


In the front row, to the left of Karpushka, the inseparable Mikaraj Zemskov and 
Panja Kamyshov entrenched themselves. The blessed ones, of course, were not 
invited to the meeting, but they came of their own accord, for they loved folk 
gatherings, and there had never been such a village gathering as they would have 
missed. They were not expelled, for they knew that there would be no harm from 
Mikaray and Pani, and that Mikaray would sit or stand silent for an hour, five, or ten 
hours, as he stood silent in church for all-night on the eve of Easter. There's nothing 
to say about Pan Kamyshov: deaf, dumb, and uncommonly humble, he won't bother 
anyone. They got used to them long ago, as a certain constant and obligatory value 
in the life of the village, and, surely, everyone would get bored, feel as if orphaned, if 
Mikaray and Panya suddenly disappeared, flew away somewhere - the whole village 
is looking for Grisha Merlinsky, a fool known almost to the whole Saratov region, 
when he escapes from Varvarina Gaika for a week or more. Looking for and suffer 
soul until he, unwashed, covered with brown scabs, covered with blue-black stiff 
hair to the eyes, does not appear again. Unlike Grisha, our men of God did not leave 
Monastyrsky for a single hour and were a peculiar decoration of the village, its 
amusement - without them, and everyone felt it, the village would grow dull, would 
lose some important and necessary shades. 


Swooping his eyes on Mikaray and Panya now, my father grinned sadly: "Well, what 
shall we do with these young men? Shall we drag them to the collective farm too? - 
In the meantime, my eyes were already scanning, probing the immediate 
surroundings of Mikaraj and Panya. - There they all are: Karpushka Kotunov, 
grandfather Niche, Stepashok, my brother Petr, these two, over there stands a 
mountain, Katya Dubovka heaving her big breasts, beside her I see Semen Skyrla - a 
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linden leg, he hangs his gelding to the rail before the sowing, so he does not fall from 
the fodderlessness. And Vanka Varlamov is there - how could he be without him? 
He's certainly drunk. I'm sure he'll ask for a word too, that's for sure. What a laugh!... 
He and Karp Ivanovich Kotunov brought their statements before the meeting. 
Maybe they didn't have enough patience, or maybe they wanted to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the Soviet power. Yeah, we will sing with such collective farmers of 
poor Lazarus, if they are the only ones to join the artel. Y-yes," sighed my father once 
more, with an even longer sigh, and turned to himself the angry look of the 
commissioner, who did not know the true motives behind this crushing sigh. 


My father's fears, however, were not justified. To his and the commissioner's 
surprise, and to Sorokin's, too, the first to arrive, without waiting for the "debate" 
(which, of course, was expected to be extremely violent, because it could not be 
otherwise), were those who in the original lists were marked with a red cross and 
were to be dispossessed, and among then, first of all, Yegor Mikhaylovich Efremov 
came up on the stage and put the paper before Sorokin, then Timofey Petrovich 
Tarasov, and after Tarasov Peter Ksenofontovich Odinokov, our teacher on labor, 
who, before leaving the stage, made a very sensible, reasonable speech, from which 
you could conclude that only a foolish calf will resist when the mistress wants to 
take it out to a meadow with fresh, green, hearty grass. In the hall amicably, 
vigorously clapped their hands, and yet through these claps cut through someone 
sarcastic shout: 


- Aren't we going to choke on your weed, Ksenofontych? 

You go ahead and try it yourself, and we'll see. Maybe afterwards... 

- Who was that voice there? - the chairman threw into the hall menacingly. - Well, 
come out here and blurt out! No need to hide behind someone else's back, if you're 
so determined and clever'!..! Come on, come onl... 

From the back rows came the word: 


- Look for the wind in the field! He, as he shouted, has already rushed out of the 
nardom and vanished into the darkness! So... 

- Never mind, we'll find him," said the commissioner, not rising, but everybody 
heard him well: his voice was so expressive and his words so promising. - We shall 
find it! - He spoke louder. 

- God help you! - The rear rows either sympathetically or snidely echoed. 

After this roll-call Peter Ksenofontovich ran his hand down on his pointed beard, 
and, in a dignified and unhurried manner, returned to his seat. 


Following Odinokov, the low-powered middle-aged and poor, and very seldom 
those against whom the blue check mark on the list was flapping its wings, that is, 
the middle-aged, began to squeeze through to the presidium noisily. So my father 
was very pleased when the trim figure of Abraham Kuzmich Sergeev appeared in 
the aisle. Raising his hand above his head, he carried a paper in it like a banner, and 
was orally speaking at a pace: 
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- "That's right, Ksenofontych! He's smarter than all of us! Our Soviet power is calling 
for a better life, and we're not sure why!..! Take my paper, Sorokin! Let's join the 
collective farm as a family! There! 


But just before the scene, Abraham was stopped by the chairman with a sharp 
gesture: 

- Wait, wait, Kuzmin, don't come up to us! 

- And why not? - Abraham was taken aback. 

- Why on earth did you buy another camel on the third day? - Sorokin answered his 
question with a question. 


- Bukhar alone is bored in the yard, so I bought a partner for him. Would it be worse 
for the collective farm if I brought not one but two camels to the common yard? - 
Abraham grinned, still not believing that he was not joked, that he had made a fatal 
mistake. 


Someone (I think Karpushka Kotunov) shouted out of the hall: 

- How many humps does your new camel have, Kuzmin? 

- This one is two-humped, - Avraham answered eagerly and cheerfully, in tone with 
the questioner. 


- What a fool you are, Avrashka! - heard the same voice (now everyone saw that it 
belonged to Karpushka). - If you'd bought one hump more, everything would have 
been alright for you. Two hump is all right! But three and your own is too much, 
Avrasha, that's twenty-two! For four humps, my dear, you'll have to be docked and 
sent to wherever... to the Solovki or somewhere else... along with Yashka Krutyakov 
and Timoshka Efremov, all the ones we've just confirmed here for dispossession and 
expulsion!... Understand, you idiot?! 


- Who's the one who's talking so much? 

- The most underprivileged poor man of all! - Karpushka said, "I'm not a poor man. 

- Well, you're what, small-powered! You should keep your mouth shut! - advised the 
commissioner. 

- You should have kept your mouth shut, you blabbermouth! - Mikhail Spiridonovich 
grew red in the face. - I don't want to end up in the Solovki for his silly speeches! 


- Do they send stupid people there, too? - Karpushka protested, still playing with his 
merry eyes. 

- Yes, they do," said Sorokin. 

- Well, if that's so, take us all at once. I am silent. 

Karpushka fell silent, leaned back and defiantly hid behind Pani Kamyshov, as 
behind a blank wall of a hut. 
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In the hall rustled with autumn leaves still chuckles caused by Karpushka's speech. 
When it dried up, Grigory Zhukov's bald cap loomed in the middle of the hall. As he 
made his way down the aisle, he called out to himself from afar, waving his right 
hand up at someone. Heading resolutely to the stage he was holding the maskahai in 
his hand instead of a declaration, and on the approach to the platform he did not 
ask, but demanded: 

- Let me speak! 


#39 


My father, who had not taken his eyes off him, instantly changed his face and sunk 
his head between his raised shoulders, as if he was ready to face a terrible blow. The 
thought in my head, a frightened, snared bird, was beating: "This is it... this is it, this 
is it... it had begun..." My father did not know for what purpose Zhukov demanded 
the word, what he was about to say, but he did not know with his mind, but his heart 
was desperately pounding, pounding in his head: "At you - at no one else! - at you - 
at no one else!" 


- Do you, Grigory Yakovlevich, have something to tell us? - politely asked the 
presiding officer, getting suspicious. 

- 1 do!" said Zhukov shortly. His malakhai was tossing and writhing, like a living 
thing, in his hands, purple from the dim light of the seven-line lamp. 

The hall grew even quieter. 

- Well, well, speak! Speak, comrade... 

- Zhukov is my surname, - Grigory Yakovlevich told the commissioner, - and the 
street name is Zhuchkin. That's how they call me in Monastyrsky. Zhukov - 
Zhuchkin, one hell! I don't care how they call me.. 


- Well, well! Speak! We're listening.. 

- What's there to say? Let your secretary say... You didn't let Avrashka Sergeev in. To 
you he's a fist... He is a fist, because he sleeps on his fist. He can't get to his pillow, he 
can't get to it. From dark to dark, he's waddling. He's got more than two dozen 
mouths to feed. If you tried to feed such a horde... it's not just three, but ten camels' 
hump that's not enough! You forgot, Karp Ivanovich, to add to these humps the kila 
that Avrashka has in his right groin. He even walks with it, like a cow that hasn't 
been milked for a long time. That's what a fist he is, comrade chief of the district! 
And you... 


- Well, what about us? - Sorokin stopped him, his eyes glancing at the commissioner, 
trying to see whether Zhukov, who was already half-turned to the presidium and 


continued in a more heated manner, was angry or not with the last words: 


- You, Spiridonich, do not disturb me. I know that you and that khokhlov are at one 
with him. That's who needs to get his ass kicked - your secretary! He must have 
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been the first to apply. What's wrong with him? He pitted a young trotter against the 
wolves so he wouldn't let her go to the collective farm... 

- This is slander! It's slander! I ask to put it in the minutes of the meeting! - shouted 
the father. 


- Take it down, write it down!.. You didn't scare me too much! You'll gladly bring 
your lousy carriage to the yard, but how far can we ride it? She's the same age as 
Grandpa Niche's nag... 


The nard shook with a cracking burst of laughter. The orator, glittering angrily with 
eyes whitened from internal heat, once again raised his mahalya, demanding silence. 
Having finally achieved silence, he reproached the hall in an offended manner: 


- Why are you laughing like un-horned stallions? What's wrong? 
- Well, well! - the men shouted from different places, afraid that the speaker would 
not leave the stage and deprive them of fun action. - Come on, Grishka, cut! 


- I'm not going to cover anybody. I'm not a gambler," remarked Zhukov with dignity. 
- You're laughing, and I have not yet said everything ... 
- Come on, come on! - joyfully splashed from the audience. 


- And I say... If you will admit Mikolka Leksyeyev, or Khokhlov, to the kolkhoz, - 
Grigory Yakovlevich hurried, encouraged by the audience, - if you will sign him up, I 
will never apply for membership!.:! 


- What a mess! Well, don't do it, we'll manage somehow without you! - Uncle 
Petrukha, whose statement had just run through the rows and reached the 
presidium, spoke up for the first time. 


- Well, live, and I'll see, because I don't want to be in the same artel with your 
brother! That's my whole story! No, that's not all!.. And I also want to ask you, 
comrade bosses! I want to ask you this: Please tell me, why is there no senior 
Khokhla Mikhalya, church foreman, Ktitor, that is... Have you forgotten how during 
the Stolypin era he grabbed himself a piece of the fattest land behind the Big Mar, by 
the Pravykov Pond...? Have you forgotten his chops? Why is Yashka Krutyakov 
eligible for deportation, and not this one?! Why, I ask you! - the hot-tempered orator 
was already shouting, trying to be heard in the hushed hall. - And now ask Mikolaj 
where he put his young mare! He let her out of the yard on purpose, so that the 
rascals would kill her. Everybody knows about itl... 


- Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Grigory! - my father cried out in a weeping voice. - 
What are you saying! There is no cross on you! 

- What you don't have is not there," agreed Zhukov, smirking, "as he never believed 
in any gods. 
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- 1 can see that. But do you have a conscience? 

- | have a conscience. That's why I speak according to my conscience. 

- Stop your squabbling! - Sorokin shouted. - And you, Nikolai Mikhalych, calm down. 
We'll sort it out. I told you that your quarrel will not do any good," the chairman said 
the last words quietly, only for my father, touching his red, ruffled hair, like the 
feathers of a pugnacious sparrow. 

My father could no longer hear what Zhukov was saying, nor did he notice that he 
had left the stage and retired to his seat. 


The meeting was over when two hours remained before sunrise. It took a long time 
for the eyes of those who came out of the nardom to adjust to the darkness. There 
was no real snow to drive it away a bit. People in singles and groups were sprawled 
out in the streets and alleys. Their movement could be guessed by the flickering 
lights of cigarette lighters. From where the lights flickered and flickered like 
Stojanes in the sky, lively voices could be heard. Surprisingly, no laughter was heard 
at all. But in various courtyards, near and far, here and there, a woman's scream, 
interspersed with hysterical lamentations, grew stronger and stronger. Frightened 
by it, the roosters have suddenly stopped their usual morning pre-winter roll-call, 
and the dogs, on the contrary, raised all over the village the shrieking barking, now 
and then turning to the long, shocking people's souls howl, according to the 
coalescence of women's cries. 


- Well, here it is - it has begun. And not for me alone! - my father said aloud; he could 
not open the gate of our courtyard with trembling hands. At last when he opened it 
and entered the yard, he muffled and groaned: - Oh, we are going to hear a lot of 
these songs now! 

- And he brushed the edge of his palm across his throat. 


The father did not enter the house at once: he lingered near Karyukha, who had her 
long face in the basket of oatmeal chaff. Hearing her master, Karyukha tore herself 
from her food, snorted, sparkled a large wet eye and breathed warm steam on the 
approaching man. Father pressed his cheek to her nostrils and muttered: 

- Well, what, Karyukha? We have no luck with you... How are we going to live? A?.. 
Why aren't you saying anything, silly? That villain killed us, killed us to death... 
Prove it now... And it's you, you unreasonable creature!... Why did you take Micah 
out of the yard? Well? Oh, you! 


He spoke, and large, heavy tears fell from his eyes. They first fell on the cape floor, 
and then on the ground, barely covered by a thin layer of bluish snow. 

- It's all right, Karyuha... It's all right, darling... Somehow, somehow... 

Before entering the house, my father wiped his eyes dry, stood for a while at the hay 
door to calm down a little. Remembering suddenly that he himself had no reason to 
go to the collective farm (after all, he is an employee, receives a state salary), that 
only members of his family will join the artel, a little revived, cheered up and, taking 
into the lungs more cold, refreshing chest air, stepped into the hall. 
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He undressed quietly on the threshold, he did not want to wake his wife. But she 
was awake, lying on the broad wooden bed in the hut with her anxious eyes open. 
Her anxious voice was heard from there at once: 

- Is that you, Mikolai...? Well, how is it? 


- I'l] tell you afterwards. Are all the children at home? 

- Except for Lenka, all of them. He's still not here. Lord, is anything wrong with him? 
- Nothing's wrong. 

- You must have a heart of stone, father. Your own son's gone missing, and he 
doesn't give a damn! 


- | told you, he'll find your disappearance, he'll turn up soon. Alexei is in Baland, ona 
course. 

- Why didn't you say anything until now? My heart was breaking. 

-] found out myself only the day before yesterday, from the district commissioner. 

- What courses are there? - My mother got worried again. 

- The devil knows! Get lost, mother, for Christ's sake! I'm sick without you! 


- What's it to you, and what's it to your mother? He's been missing for four weeks. I 
haven't heard from him. And the younger one showed up last night with his face all 
smashed up and covered in blood. There's only passion in there! You should have 
seen him. But, for God's sake, don't hit him! He's been beaten up enough as it is! 

- Who did that to him? - Daddy asked, more mechanically than to get an answer: the 
wounds he had received in the nardom seemed to be more sore than the physical 
ones. 


His mother, however, understood the lethargy in his voice in her own way and took 
offence: 

- Who, who? So he will tell me - who. You are the father, so you ask him! Bait, that 
fell, and I do not believe. He must have fought with that outlaw Zhuchkin again... My 
eyebrow is split, I say, it's scary to look at... 


- Is your eye all right? - my father asked, and he could hardly tear himself away from 
the main and troubling thing that was pressing a stone on his chest and temples. 

- It is all right, God forbid. 

- Well, what are you so worried about? - his father was already furious that the 
incident reported to him by his wife was nothing in comparison with the one that 
had happened to him at the meeting which had ended half an hour before. Neither 
papa, nor mother, nor anyone else could have thought at the time of the distant but 
direct connection between these two unhappy stories, that they had sprung from 
the same evil seed, that they had the same source, but that everyone had long since 
forgotten about it. 
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My father said, frowning more and more and tucking his non-commissioned officer's 
mustache into the right corner of his mouth: 

- You've got something to be sorry about! It will heal like a puppy. I, mother, have 
had a worse beating from Grishka Zhuchkin... 

- Oh, Holy Mother of God! What's he doing? 


#40 


- Okay, we'll figure it out. But my father-in-law will have to be taken tomorrow - no, 
today! - to take him to us. He and Pashka might even be dispossessed. Zhuchkin 
remembered about his father's chops, chanteries and other things. We have to save 
them. Maybe they'll leave Pavel alone alone. Now it's time to turn around: kinsmen 
from all over the village will come pouring in for various certificates. That's the way 
to go! 


- What can you do, father! If you can, help me. We're all relatives in this land. 

- That's easy to say, help! How? - And it seems that just at that moment the formula 
that we heard from him many times was finally formed in my father's disturbed soul 
and burst out: "How, I ask you...? Would you try to serve both God and the devil at 
the same time! And I do. 

- Go away if you can't stand it anymore. 


- You'll have to, even if you don't want to. 

Mother did not pay much attention to these husband's words because she 
remembered our Ryzhonka, who was about to calve. She threw some clothes on her 
shoulders and hurried off: 


- Waiting from one o'clock to one. And the frost is bitter. The calf will freeze... And 
you, father, sleep for an hour, get some rest. God won't give you away... We'll get by 
somehow. We won't be lost among people. Like everyone else, so are we. Get some 
sleep. I'll go see Carrot-top and light the stove. I'll bake you some pancakes. 
Something warm, homely, soothing and lulling reeked of her familiar, unprepared, 
simple and natural words, and my father soon dozed off. 


| 


Ivan Pavlovich dubbed our most violent scuffle, in which I almost lost an eye, "the 
ice fight. We fought also on the ice and also on the lake named Kochki, the same lake 
where my feet brought me after the first memorable battle near the school and 
where, unsettled and unhappy, I was solving an obviously unsolvable problem: how 
to avoid my father's flogging? 


The creek has always been a place of great attraction to us. In summer we bathed 


there and bathed our horses; in late autumn and winter the lake was a splendid 
natural skating-rink; the non-flowing water did not freeze gradually, as on the river, 
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but at once in one quiet, frosty night, and the icy mirror remained not only clean and 
transparent, but perfectly smooth in all its length and width; Only where air bubbles 
were rising from the bottom, caused by the crucians burrowing into the tina, was it 
covered with white, whitish spots, which made the ice look ornate, like a huge, 
elaborately woven, thin tablecloth. The first two or three days were spent as if to 
test the ice: near the shores, we made "zybka", which was mentioned in the first 
chapters of the narrative. Then it was turn for skates - for skates equipped with wire 
skids attached by ropes to valenki. Pushing off, accelerating with the free left foot, 
cautiously at first, but then more and more bravely, we were racing away from the 
shore. 


My faithful dog Zhulik and Vanka Polkan were chasing us, slipping funny and leaving 
white scrapes on the ice. Almost always one of us took small round pebbles, 
polished by the river wave, and let them skitter on the ice, listening to their 
resonant, juicy, cheerful babbling. Zholik and Polkan jumped up and with a loud 
bark tried to catch the stone running away from them, but, soon making sure that 
they would not succeed, disappointed and embarrassed they returned to us, 
muzzles down and guiltily wagging their tails, of which not all were plucked turnips 


- neither dogs, nor us, their young masters, had enough patience for that. 
Meanwhile, Kochki was quickly filled with more and more batches of kids; ina 
minute or two the whole middle of the lake turned into a lively, noisy merry-go- 
round, uncontrolled by anyone, spinning at random in the most inconceivable 
directions. 


That was until the boys split into two warring camps. Now the central part of 
Kochek was empty, becoming a kind of neutral strip, on both sides of which the 
irreconcilable opponents rode. Non-Pochet and farm kids knew well where the 
borders of this unmarked strip were, and did not violate it unnecessarily, keeping a 
respectful distance from each other. Unfortunately, Misha Tverskov, who was not 
known to have taken part in our fight or any other boy's fight, did not know that. 
Jumping out onto the ice, he immediately rolled away from the shore toward the 
middle of the lake and did not hear my desperate warning voice: 


- Misha, where are you going? Go back! 

As soon as he crossed the invisible line, three men moved toward him, whom I 
recognized as Vanka Zhukov and his two friends, Vaska Myagkov and Fedka 
Pchelintsev. One of them swooped down with a cock and pushed Misha in the chest, 
provoking him to retaliate. Understanding nothing, coordinating all his actions with 
reason, the kindest and quietest Misha apparently said something to the farmyard 
brawlers, probably asked, perplexed: "Why are you doing this to me?" - "Oh, he's 
still asking?!" - Vanka cried out, evidently, and, muffled by this feigned, pretendedly 
angry cry of conscience, deftly knocked Tverskov over onto the ice with a foot strike. 


- Hit him, lads! - Vankin's shrill voice echoed across the lake. 
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Our neutrality was no concern here either. 

- They're beating us! - Grinka Muzykin warily called out and was the first to rush to 
the rescue of Misha (they lived next door). After Grinka, encouraging themselves by 
shouts of "hurrah", rushed away both us non-Pochetov boys and the boys from 
Denis street, who stuck to our side, including Kolka Polyakov and Minka Arkhipov, 
and Petenka Denisov the Drowned, and even Yanka Rubtsov ran along with them all, 
risking not only his face, but also the new coat that his parents, stingy as he was, had 
just "fettled" for him. 


Seeing that a whole formation from the enemy's side had moved on his small army, 
Vanka and his friends struck a retreat, or, to put it simply, run away, but the way 
was cut off for them by the quick-footed and desperate Grinka Muzykin and a dozen 
of brave envious and unaccountable men. Vanka, who ran away first, could have 
skipped away, but Grinka managed to set his foot on the ice, and Zhukov Jr. broke 
down on the ice, falling down first of all with his nose, from which immediately 
streams of blood, especially noticeable on the ice, crawled in all directions. 


We, that is, Kolka Polyakov, Minka Arkhipov, Yan'ka Rubtsov, and I, who were a little 
behind Grinka from Muzyka's advance squad, jumped on two clearly timid and 
confused Vanya's friends, Pchelintsev and Myagkov, and began to beat them, using 
both hands and feet, forgetting in this hot minute the old rule that "no one should be 
beaten on the ground". We kicked the poor guys with our felt boots and even our 
wooden skates even when they were down on the ice and seemed to be begging for 
mercy. Fascinated by the battle, which we could feel no more resistance from our 
enemies, and our hatred for them ran so hot that it made a man go crazy, we did not 
see Katka Leonova and Marfa Efremova running up to the place of our fight or see 
how weeping Marfa grabbed poor Misha Tverskov by the arm and took him to her 
yard, overlooking the eastern bank of the Kochek. We did not notice in time and a 
huge crowd of farm boys of different ages, from three sides rushed to the rescue of 
Vanya Zhukov and his two companions. 


And here it began! 

We had no choice but to take the fight, even though the opposing side now far 
outnumbered ours in both numbers and the freshness of the forces engaged in the 
battle. Such a wild, bestial roar, hooting, whistling went up over the peaceful and 
quiet lake an hour ago, that even our faithful friends Bug and Polkan, who had run to 
the ice after his master, got cold feet and hurried away to their yards with their tails 
between their legs. Having got out from under Grinka (up to this moment Muzykin 
was sitting on top of him, beating him on the head and begging for a vow "not to 
hurt Mishka Khokhlov anymore", that was me), Vanka Zhukov recovered his spirit 
and, obviously to arouse fury among his saviors, purposely rubbed and smeared 
blood all over his face and, fearful in his anger, began to look for me among the 
fighting fighters. But I was already approaching my house, clasping my forehead 
with both hands, trying this way to stop the blood, which was trickling through my 
fingers and falling on the snow, leaving behind an uneven stitch: a moment before 
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Grinka Muzykin caught up with him, Vanka had managed to throw a stone in our 
direction - he just let it go at random, at one of us, but the stone had found me. 


- Where is it, where is it? - shouted Vanya, running from one roaring heap of life to 
another. 

- Who...? Who are you looking for? - Katka Leonova, who had remained at the scene 
of the fight, jumped on him. Someone, violating the laws of chivalry, and gave her a 
"hot", leaving a memory ofa bruise under his right eye Katya. - Who are you looking 
for, Vanya? 

- Mishka... I'll be right with him!.. 

- There, there he is, can't you see?! - And Katka took aim, struck the stick straight 
into Vanya's forehead, right in the middle of his eyes, goggling with surprise and 
pain. She tried to do it a second time, but Vanya dodged and got lost in the crowd of 
fighting men. 


#41 


From the places where the smallest brawlers were, squeaky cries could be heard: 
"Mama!" They must have stirred up the women in nearby houses, because from 
everywhere began to be heard the shrieking women's voices, which from minute to 
minute grew, thickened and now came out on the ice with those who made them. 
Like a dark cloud they swooped down on the fighting men, cursing and tearing them 
apart until they sent the children home, until only bloodstains were left on the ice 
carnage. But the fight didn't end there. The boys' fight was replaced by a women's 
fight. True, the women did not use their legs or hands, they did not claw at one 
another's braids or pull them out in bundles, as sometimes still happened to them, 
but they fought with their tongues, trying to remove the blame for what had 
happened from their son and shift it to someone else. The quarrel, though hot, was 
bloodless and did not last long: either it was time to clean the cattle and the women 
remembered, or they realized that shouting would not clear anything up and would 
not get them anywhere, or they felt they were hoarse and their throats were 
cracking. 


One way or another, the Kochki eventually emptied out, quieted down. Soon the 
lights of "goat legs" swam across them from different directions, converging and 
crossing in some places. It was already the men, who were not paying any attention 
to another child's battle, heading to the nardom, to a very important meeting in their 
lives. 


At dawn, the same lights were streaming in the opposite direction. Fedot 
Mikhailovich Efremov was sipping smoke from his "golden vein" and, as usual, 
philosophizing; now he was addressing his older brother, Yegor Mikhailovich 
Efremov, who, burdened by the weight of hard thoughts, was walking in silence. To 
begin with, "to disperse," as he himself explained the situation, Fedot asked: 
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- Tell me, brother, is Timofei Efremov our kinsman, or what? 


- Who the hell knows? Maybe he's a kinsman, only a distant one. We are Efremovs, a 
third of the village. Maybe in some distant times we all came from the same root. 
Who knows!.. Why are you asking me about Timofey? 

- No reason," Fedot grinned, but in the darkness Yegor Mikhailovich could not see 
his brother's grin. And Fedot went on: - "He, Timofey, was at the meeting, too. He 
was the one who shouted his voice about weed from the back rows, when Pyotr 
Ksenofontovich was speaking. He shouted it out and out the door. I followed him. 
We went out behind the blind wall of the nardoom, lit up. He says: "Let's forget 
about the kulaks. Tomorrow I'll go to town and find the truth!" - "What do you need 
it for," I asked, "the truth?" - "And how," he says, "without the truth?" - "But you 
lived without it, and got along all right, and now you need it, Timothy, for some 
reason. Why would that be?" The man kept silent, told me to go to hell, spat under 
his feet and ran away somewhere, disappeared in the dark... That's how it is! Give 
him the truth. Oh, what a thing!... Take your time, Yegor, where the devil is taking 
you! You're galloping like Timoshenko's trotter. Wait, I'll make a deal then, I'll let 
you go with God. Listen... - Fedot stopped, held his brother by the sleeve of his coat 
and began to think deeply: - And why do people try to find out this truth? All seek it 
and do not know, silly, that it will not be revealed to them until the end. And even if 
it does, if you take me... Well, he did... And then what? There's nothing else to look 
for. What's the point of living then? There will be no interest. You'll put it on your 
head... 


- Who?" Yegor Mikhailovich asked in a languid and distracted tone, his thoughts 
drifting far away from what his younger brother was saying. 

- Have you gone deaf? - Fedot became angry. - How many clever words I have spent 
on you, and you, you stump of an oak tree, have not heard them! I'm talking about 
the truth, about how stupid people look for it and don't find it. And when she comes 
to you by the ears and pulls you to herself, she'll look straight into your sinful soul 
and you'll howl like a puppy, you'll be so scared! No, brother, get away from it, from 
this truth. Sometimes I think... 


- And I think, - as if waking up, sharply interrupted Fedot Yegor Mikhailovich, - I 
listen to you and wonder why there's such a fool in our family... How could such 
nonsense come into your head, Fedotushka? At a time like this, when everything's 
about to go upside down, you have to keep your eyes open, so as not to fall off and 
go to hell! Don't you hear the women's roar all over the village? Don't you care about 
anything? What kind of a man are you, Fedotka? You're the father of the family... You 
belong in the company of Mikaraj Zemskov, Pani Kamyshov and Grisha Merlinsky! 
You should really go to Pana and treat him with your crazy speeches. He doesn't 
hear a damn thing, he doesn't care what you say with your tongue. But fire me. I 
heard Yegor Mikhailovich slapping his sheepskin coat, probably against his heart, 
without your chatter. Releasing his sleeve from Fedot's tenacious, pincer-like 
fingers, he staggered rapidly towards his house. 
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Fedot stayed where he was for some time. Putting his paw under the mahalla, he 
thoughtfully scratched the back of his head, muttering with regret: 

- "I don't get the joke. It's not me who is stupid, but you, Egoriy, though you have 

lived in the world more than me. Well, never mind. Look for the whole truth with 
Timoshka and Avrashka, and a little piece of it will be enough for me... 


Only after that the "goldilocks", having flashed up, rushed off and, winking to 
somebody, ran through Kochki, taking the philosopher-wonderful man home. 


4 


For the whole of 1930, the word "boycott," formerly little known to the villager, 
became almost the most fashionable and widespread. It was first seen on the 
plywood boards brought by the district commissioner at the same time as the lists 
and pinned to the gates or fences of those who were to be dispossessed. The first 
wave left not more than ten of them, but the second wave which turned out to be 
even higher and cooler, threw up to fifty boards at once and decorated with 
menacing signs the same number of yards among which there were families of some 
newly-made collective farmers who managed to take their horses to the common 
yard: somebody found that the percentage of "liquidated" villagers was too small in 
comparison to the total number of population and ordered to continue the campaign 
of dekulacation. Voronin, who became chairman of the village council and succeeded 
Mikhail Spiridonovich Sorokin, who, as it was said about him at one of the meetings 
(and they were held almost every day), showed "inexcusable softness", took on this 
task ardently and zealously. This Voronin himself invented a lot of words that made 
it easier for him not to be "soft-spoken. If, say, the property status of a stubborn 
middle-aged man prevented him from being classified as a kulak, Voronin 
immediately put him in the category of sub-kulak, kulak's backstabbers, and 
boycotted him, with all the consequences that this entailed. 


The house, to which a shield with this word was attached, suddenly became as if a 
leper, it was avoided even by relatives, not to mention other fellow villagers. And by 
the time these inflections were decisively condemned, called "vertigo," a third of the 
village of over six hundred households seemed to have evaporated: Some of them, 
such as Yakov Krutikov, were evicted with their families to Siberia and Central Asia 
(by the way, a decade and a half later, Yakov came to his native village to visit, and 
then everyone learned that he had been chairman of a millionaire collective farm 
somewhere near Alma-Ata); others, having found a plywood board on their house in 
the morning, waited until the next night and packed up their stuff and fled to 
Saratov and to other cities. In this case my father often helped them out: he took a 
sin and gave them certificates, without which they could neither leave nor go 
anywhere. There will come a time when he, our daddy, will be caught in the act of 
"illegal" operations. But that will be later, but for now Abraham Kuzmich Sergeev, 
who without much regret gave his Bukhar and his two-headed assistant to the new 
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collective farm, slapped the bottom of the half-liter with his clumsy palm, knocked 
out the cork and put the container in the middle of our big dining table, crying: 


- "Help me out, Mikolaj Mihalych! I will freeze the children in Siberia like blind 
kittens. Ask me, for Christ's sake, some paper. Help me out, my dear... I'll never 
forget it. I'll be useful someday. Mountain to mountain... 

- I'm in trouble with you! - My father shampooed his red hair furiously. - You think 
you're the first to come to me with such a thing? I don't think so. The fifth in one 
night. 


- Come on, father! - Our mother answered from the stove. - Write him that paper, it's 
not worth your while. He's got children, little and little. 

- And you, night cuckoo, go away! Without you... If you had served God and the 
devil... - He began his usual routine, but stopped, went into another room, into the 
upper room, and soon returned from there with a blank sheet of paper, on which 
was already visible the traces of a square stamp (top left) and a round stamp 
(bottom). He quickly wrote something on it, breathed on the quarter to let the ink 
dry, and, glancing at the frozen window, handed the document to Abraham. He fell 
to his knees, but his father shouted at him, and Abraham Kuzmich, as if spurred on 
by a whip, instantly rose to his feet, squelched, sniffed his nose like a child, mumbled 
incoherently: 


- Thank you... how... how can I thank you... how can I thank you? 

- Don't give me anything, Abraham! - Father spoke sternly. - Hide the paper away 
and get away quickly, so that no one notices you. You and Hutor go away, or you and 
me... both of us will be grabbed by Voronin. He doesn't sleep, he's been prowling 
around the village all night...! So go away, my dear, and take your half-litre. No time 
for her... 


#42 


Bukhar, which, though not owned by its former owner, was still in Avraham 
Kuzmich's yard (the camels were kicked out from the common yard because they 
stirred up all the collective farm horses there), served the big Sergeev family for the 
last time - at the dead of midnight it took them to the station, and Avraham's trail 
disappeared for many years for the fellow villagers. For me, however, it opened 
quite unexpectedly only in the early fifties. One day someone knocked on the door of 
my Moscow apartment, and a minute later there stood before me, a sturdy old oak 
with lively, mocking eyes, full of fresh, unspent interest in everything that fell into 
those eyes, including me, a sinner: 


- You don't admit it? - he asked, and, noticing my confusion, asked a second, leading 
question: "The camel Bukhara, remember? 
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The old man realized that I may not remember him, but Bukhar, which the children 
could not be indifferent to, must be remembered, and my grandfather was right. 


- How... how... how...! | remember very well. Bukhar once spat on us so much that... 

- "Well," the old man hurried up, excited. - And my name is Abraham, like the saint... 
You remember the scripture says, "Abraham gave birth to Isaac, and Isaac gave birth 
to Jacob..." And so on... - Abraham Kuzmich unbuttoned his overcoat, took out a 
bundle from between his pockets, untied it, took out a yellowed piece of paper, 
straightened it out and put it up to me: - Do you see? You recognize your father's 
handwriting, God rest his soul. Here she is, my savior! - And, sprinkling the paper 
quarter with his senile tears, he pressed his lips to it. And just as he had done in our 
village house, he took a half-litre out of his pocket, printed it out, and without 
waiting for an invitation, went straight to the table. 


We sat there till morning. Only Abraham spoke, and I listened. The tale of this man, 
who in the thirties had added himself and his six sons to the working class of the 
capital, told me an amazing story. Sobbing all the time and from drinking, but more 
from bitter memories, he told me that four of his sons had been killed at the 
different fronts of the Great Patriotic War, and two, thank God (here the old man 
brightened up a little, his grayish complexion, They came back alive and unharmed 
and are now working as locksmiths at one of the Moscow plants, and he himself, 
Avraham Kuzmich, has retired and is busy with his old woman ("she is very good, 
she is alive and unharmed too! ") with his grandchildren and granddaughters ("we 
have a whole brood of them, like chickens with a cluck!"). 


I wanted to ask for a piece of paper as a memento of my father, but I didn't dare, so | 
led it with my eyes behind the groove of Abraham, who probably cared for it even 
more. 


Timofey Efremov, who was among the first of the dispossessed, had not 
disappeared, nor had he vanished from the face of the earth: a man is tenacious, 
especially if he fights desperately for himself under any circumstances. Timofey was 
not only going to be dispossessed, but also to be put on trial for the "counter-repeat" 
he made to the presidium of the commemorative meeting from the back rows. In the 
morning, district police officer Zavgorodnev arrested him and locked him in a small 
village council closet until the next day, in order to hand him over to an investigator. 
Just in case, the policeman took away the half-coat and the felt boots, reasoning that 
without warm clothes he would not dare to escape. But Timofey dared to escape. 
Hearing the snoring of the young watchman, who turned out to be the careless and 
light-hearted Karpushka Kotunov, he shouldered out the door and, barefoot, feeling 
neither the cold of the snow, nor his feet under him, struck the forest road to the 
neighboring village of Kologrievka, where his distant relatives lived. This one got by 
without his father's certificate: there must have been other kind people to help him 
out. Or maybe Timofey did find the truth, about which so lengthy and floridly spoke 
to his older brother Fedot Efremov? 
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One way or another, but I met Timofey too soon after the war in a small settlement 
beyond the Volga, with a strange name Tyanzin, just opposite Saratov; I even visited 
Timofey in his own good house, and at the same time made an unexpected and 
important discovery: it turned out that this very Russian Tyanzin was more than 
half populated by my countrymen from the village of Monastyrsky. Some of them, 
and they were the majority, were swept from their homes by the same wave that 
swept Abraham and Timothy away, and they took refuge in this Tianzin, like behind 
the Chinese wall, in a little-known little village. Others came here later, lured by 
relatives or seduced by an easier life than at the collective farm. 


Here you did not have to wait for your labor day to turn into a hundred or three 
hundred grams of grain; don't be lazy here, and you will be fed, clothed, and shined; 
a twenty hectare garden will not only feed you and your family, but also enrich you: 


Onions, radishes, parsley, dill, lettuce, grown on those acres and sent in time to the 
market in Saratov, will return to your house temptingly rustling and caressing the 
eye iridescent papers, rubles. For cover, for disguise, so that you are not accused of 
neglecting the affairs of the people, you can get a job as a watchman in a store or at 
the only enterprise here - a sawmill, or someone on the ferry or get into some other 
light-hearted service - and live with God. 


There was still fish in considerable quantity in the Volga, and it could be traded, and 
not only steamships floated on the Volga, but also magnificent bars of pine logs, do 
not yawn - hook them with a boat hook and drag to the shore, that's your house. Not 
enough of these unattended, separated from the raft timbers - stick the boat to the 
very raft floating on the great river, wink at the little man standing on it, show the 
herring or carp tail from under the tarpaulin, and the guy himself will roll out for 
you not one, but several reddish, bleeding golden resin, straight, as a candle, logs. 
Tianzin turned out to bea suitable place for those who had mastered the ancient 
profession of a swindler back home in their youth, and now in their circle called the 
village that sheltered them nothing but Voruy-town. These night spirits lived a 
peculiar life: during the daytime they were nowhere to be seen, sleeping in dark 
corners, closets and cellars, gambling, drinking vodka, and at the dead of night they 
crept as ghostly shadows into the dangerous trade. Often, dressed up in "city 
clothes", they would come to their native village for two or three days, boasting of 
their "luxurious" life, teasing the collective farmers with new clothes, cowhide or 
chrome boots with folded shins, and moreover, with full faces, and also luring 
people away. As a result, more and more huts with nailed-up windows and quickly 
overgrown yards with gypsy swans were appearing in the village. 


Abraham Kuzmich Sergeev was not the last person to visit my father on that 
memorable night. The last were the foreman Muratov, the mill tenant Kaufman, and 
our neighbor, the priest. They came at dawn under a great degree (it seems, they 
had time to "dobre" treat at the miller), on the faces of the priest and tenant already 
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had the familiar smile, which comes not from the good life, but rather because of the 
fact that a man, seeing the hopeless situation, waving it all off, deciding to himself: 
"To hell with it!" - And then he'll go to all the trouble, that is, he'll get so drunk that 
he can't grow or die, as the saying goes. Muratov, who by this time had begun the 
finishing work in the new school, looked completely sober, as he was almost always 
in the company of drunken men, rattled two bottles on the table, rubbed his hands 
together and invited him: 


- "Come to the table! The welsh prarap is treating! 

After this, our parent's face showed the same desperate, reckless smile, not caused 
by a cheerful mood, which suddenly made us all feel uncomfortable. 

- Ah, blast!" he grinned crookedly, and with his right hand he sliced the air 
dashingly, like a Cossack chopping vines. - If it is so... get in the cellar, mother! Get 
the cucumbers, cabbages and whatever else you have! Seven troubles... Father Vasili, 
dear Chamberlain, why are you stomping on the doorstep? Come to the table! 


Neither Kaufman nor priest Gordeev asked for references - somehow managed 
without them. I will only say that after half a century, very recently, that is, from far 
away Novosibirsk I received a letter. It belonged to my age, the son of the tenant 
Kaufman, now a major engineer. I remember, in that distant time, which is the 
subject of this story, I often looked at him from the opposite shore of Balanda, 
sheltered in the coastal talus. Clean-shaven, with short panties and a blue blouse 
with a striped vest on his chest, he was to me an alien from some other world, 
absolutely unlike any of us village children, and I would never have dared to cross 
the river and come near him; I only spied the German boy running along the dam 
and splashing in the shallow water. I don't know what happened to his father, how 
the family's life turned out, and for some reason I didn't write to Kaufman Jr. and ask 
him about it. I wondered, wouldn't it be painful and bitter for him to resurrect the 
past? There are things in life that are better left unsaid. 


They say that God works in mysterious ways. What a curious, fascinating picture 
would come to us from the pen of one who could trace the fate of each of us as it 
unfolded from the threshold of the thirtieth to the present day! But who will 
undertake this task? 


Chroniclers are long dead in our land, and can one man do such a job? Isn't it better 


to concentrate on one or more fates and follow them? But will you ever be able to 
follow them? 


#43 


Abraham Kuzmich and many others of my countrymen were saved by my father's 
certificate. But Papa himself could not defend himself with any paper against the 
whirlwind of events that would very soon pick him up, like a feather, and carry him 
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swiftly to the fatal line. Had he not guessed this when, besotted, he tipped glass after 
glass into himself, trying to keep up even with the indestructible Muratov? 


At daybreak all four of them left our cottage and, dragged by my father, ten minutes 
later they piled into the house of Grigory Yakovlevich Zhukov, who had least 
expected such guests. Now it was no longer Muratov, but Papa, not giving the host a 
moment's hesitation, snatched the bottle from his pocket like a sword and rattled it 
in the middle of the table, announcing at the same time: 

- Come on, Grigory, make peace! 


5 


Without having to investigate the case beforehand, our wise Cat, that is, Ivan 
Pavlovich Naumov, unmistakably determined who was the instigator of the "ice 
massacre" in Kochki, and, adopting Voronin's method, announced to Vanka Zhukov 
and Grinka Muzykin the newest measure of punishment, a boycott. To all his other 
pupils he gave a verbal instruction, according to which none of us should speak to or 
shake hands with those he was boycotting all year round. The teacher arranged for 
himself to conduct his lessons as if the two children were not in class at all, and that 
they would as though cease to exist. 


It soon turned out, however, that this time the teacher had clearly overreached 
himself: the punishment he had inflicted had served the brawlers well. It was not 
enough that they could now not prepare lessons, not do their homework, and at 
school they could not listen to what the teacher said, not participate in the "whoever 
decides - goes home" contest invented by Cat, not stay after classes in order to draw 
posters and slogans for the holidays. Not only that, there was unexpectedly almost 
complete freedom for their hands and tongue. On the first day after the boycott 
went into effect, they put both into action. Zhukov, who was sitting at the same desk 
with Dunyasha Polyakova, who stubbornly kept silent during all his verbal 
harassment, pinched the girl's side. The girl shrieked, jumped up like a cat, and 
answered her classmate with a resounding slap, engaging in a heated debate with 
him, which, in fact, what Vanya wanted. His action, apparently, had agreed in 
advance with Grinka, because he was already full of squabbling with Shurka 
Odinokova, who by some misfortune was his partner. On courage and boldness 
Shchuka (nickname Odinokova) is not inferior not only Katka, but also the offender, 
and therefore did not remain in debt to him. Forgetting about the instruction, 
prescribing to execute the boycotted with cold silence, she voiced the class magpie 
shorthand, clutching at Grinka's locks and rocking his head as if it were not the head, 
but a large beet, which had to be pulled out of the ground. Grinka was both pained 
and amused, like that boy he had read about in some poem not long ago. In a futile 
attempt to free his head from the tenacious, with sharp nails, fingers Shurka, then he 
laughed and roared like a young lump, or even swore, but so that only Shurka heard, 
then pretended to call for help, shouting at the top of his lungs: "Ka-ra-ul! Good 
people, help me!" In answer, the class, as if just waiting for that, burst out a merry, 
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triumphant shout and only calmed down when a furious Ivan Pavlovich several 
jumps shortened to the utmost distance first between himself and Vanka, then 
between him and Grinka, and, taking them by the ears, tied thus, led out the door. 
When he returned to his teacher's seat, the class was expectantly silent, imaging an 
impatient readiness to listen to their teacher. 


The lesson, however, was cut short. A disappointed Kat finished it somehow, but did 
not cancel the boycott, as logically he should have done: Ivan Pavlovich is too 
stubborn and selfish for this. The strange punishment was lifted from Vanka and 
Grinka by the comrades from the District Office, who somehow found out about it 
and not only canceled it, but reprimanded the Cat "for non-pedagogical actions. 
Obviously, they were referring not only to the boycott, but also to the harsh 
treatment to which the teacher had to resort, out of old habit. 


In order to make up for his mistake and justify himself before the district 
department of public education and to distinguish himself before the local leaders, 
before Voronin above all, and at the same time to put the children to new tests, Ivan 
Pavlovich created agitation brigades of them to go around the yards of especially 
stubborn peasants and persuade them to join the collective farm. 


One of these brigades was headed by Grinka Muzykin, and Ivan Pavlovich 
deliberately included Vanka Zhukov in it, thinking that it would be a worse 
punishment for both than the boycott. But even here the cunning Cat was mistaken. 
He had no idea that the boycott would suddenly do what neither school, nor village 
Soviet, nor parents could do - it not only reconciled the seemingly irreconcilable 
enemies of yesterday, but also brought them together, made friends, as it often 
happens with people who have a common misfortune. 


Finding themselves in the same propaganda team, Grinka and Vanka zealously got 
to work. First of all Grinka decided to pay a visit to Yakov Tverskov, nicknamed 
Nightingale for some reason, though this rude, angry man did not even remotely 
resemble a sweet-voiced bird; a horrible swearer and scandalizer, hoarse from 
continuous swearing to his household and neighbors whom he gave no peace, he 
could rather be compared to a crow. The only thing that related him to the 
nightingale was that Yakov gave no rest to his neighbors, nor to the shabres, and at 
night, bawling at them at the late dullest hour, raising a scream out of the blue, 
adorning his midnight speech with rare in juiciness, multi-step swearwords 
invented by him himself. Even the formidable Voronin did not dare to come to such 
a "nightingale": the new chairman had already heard enough about Yakov. 

But Grinka decided to start with him. Obviously, this decision was promoted by the 
fact that Yakov was not only his namesake (Tverskovs, like Efremovs, numbered in 
the village about forty households, if not more), but was his uncle, because he was a 
half brother of Grinka's long dead father, nicknamed for his fondness for balalaika 
and harmonica by Music (this nickname later became the last name of Grinka's 
widow, mother, and Grinka himself). 
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- Uncle Yasha we will definitely agitate. He's my godfather! - Grinka resolutely 
declared, encouraging both himself and the members of his brigade, in particular 
Minka Arkhipov and Yanka Rubtsov who, as you know, had no courage. - And then 
we'll go to your father," Grinka nodded at Yanka. 


- xxx...g0o0d, - he barely got it out. 

Just before the gate of Solovki's farmstead the pioneer agitation group had to stop 
when confronted with an obstacle which Grinka knew in advance but kept silent for 
the time being. To meet the unwanted guests, Yakov did not go out himself, but let 
down from the chain the huge ferocious dog, which was already wheezing, beating 
in hysterics, panting with rage outside the gate. He darted now and then to one side, 
shoving now under the wicket, now under the gate ugly fangy face. The members of 
Grinka's gang were frightened, taken aback, and ran away to the middle of the 
street, leaving their leader alone. Grinka, pale, shaken by a hare's shiver, did his best 
to hold himself manfully, tried to reason with the dog, constantly changing the 
intonation in his voice - now flatteringly persuading the beast, now threatening him: 
- "Sharik, Sharunka, don't you recognize me? It's me, Grinka! Sharik, well, stop it... 
What are you, really, crazy? ... Shut up, you bastard! ... I'll take a stone and give it to 
you! 


The "ball," as tall as a year-old bull, was silent only to then rush with new, even 
greater fury on the gate, on the gate, on the wattle and daub. He might have been 
able to dash over the fence, which Grinka feared the most, as the rest of his 
composure was already gone, but he was still standing at the gate, not knowing why. 
He was slightly emboldened when Vanka Zhukov came back to him; Vanka's 
conscience or pride or both probably began to speak, but here he courageously 
approached the fence, behind which Sharik was rampaging, and also entered 
negotiations with the scandalous dog: 


- You lousy barb! Will you ever shut up or not? I'll pull the stake out, then you'll sing 
differently! - So Vanka grabbed one of the stakes in the base of the wattle and daub 
to get rid of it. 


This gesture had an unexpected effect: the dog must have been well acquainted with 
the stick. It rolled away from the fence, at any rate, with a whimpering bark, and 
now its voice came from somewhere behind the barn in the backyard. 


- That's how you talk to him, and you - "Sharik, Sharunka"! - and Vanka grinned 
smugly. - Open the gate - let's go! 


They were joined by the rest of the brigade. However, the guys were not allowed 
into the yard. To replace the four-legged guard came his master - Grinka uncle 
Yakov, aka Nightingale. Finding his nephew among the pioneers and pulling him out 
of the pile with scornful eyes, he asked sternly: 
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- Why did you bring these puppies to me? 
- We... - Grinka began. 
- Don't you moo - nota calf, for Christ's sake. Tell me why. Well?! 


- Uncle Yasha, everybody joined the collective farm, only you alone... - Grinka blurted 
out in one breath, but that was all he had to say, for in the next instant he was 
overthrown on the ground by the worst blow of a man's fist. 

In a fit of rage Grinka jumped to his feet and rushed at his uncle, but was met with 
another, no less brutal blow, which rendered the boy unconscious for some time. 
Grinka woke up from someone's shout: "Men, what are you looking at? He, an evil 
force, will kill the child! He's getting mad!" 


Held. 


Men came running out of the nearby yards, throwing on their clothes as they went. 
They immediately began to take pity on the sassy Nightingale, but he barked at them 
no worse than Sharik, who jumped up to the gate and joined his master again; 
ingratiating himself with him, the dog took turns at all who tried to reason with 
Yakov. But he was quickly subdued by a good kick in the belly, given to the dog by 
Karpushka Kotunov, who lived on the same street as Nightingale and was one of the 
first who came here now. Guarding the kids, the men took the rowdy in a ring, but 
he kept swearing and shouting: 


- "T'll kill them all, I'll kill the puppies! What do you think you're doing? I'll show you 
a collective farm that you'll never forget! And you men, why did you run away?... 
What am I, a show?... Get away from my house! Or I'll get a pitchfork... 


- Let's go, boys, - suggested Karpushka, - from him you can expect... And why are you 
sniffing? - He suddenly turned to the pioneers. - What fool gave you this assignment? 
Go home too, you snot-nosed agitators! You're in the wrong business!... You've got 
someone to agitate! You can't drag him, Yashka, into the collective farm, and you... 
And why the hell do we need him at the collective farm? He'll make such a mess 
there that you won't ever be able to sort it out... Let him live alone, the Siberian way, 
and we'll do without him!.. Let's go, men! You can't shout him down anyway. He's 
got a tin throat!... Go away too, boys, in good health. 


Hiding their eyes from each other and not heeding the entreaties of Grinka who had 
come to his senses, who certainly did not want to admit his defeat, the "agitators" 
one by one separated from the squad and, with their heads turned down, ran home. 
Soon Grinka was left alone in the street. Pitiful and miserable, held in place by some 
unknown force, he listened to his native uncle and godfather Yakov Solovey raging 
in his yard to the incessant racket of the dog. 
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"T'll set fire to it, I'll be sure to set fire to it! I'll wait until nightfall and..." - Suddenly 
born this thought at first made him flash himself, and Grinka lit up, glowed with his 
own determination, and then, freezing, shrinking into a lump from the eerie and 
menacing that lay behind this thought, and even more from the fact that he would 
no longer be able to refuse it, hurriedly repeated to himself: "I will, I will!" 

Things were no better in the other brigades: for little they were banished in disgrace 
everywhere. And Ivan Lesnov, Katya's father, almost ripped my nose off when | 
started talking about the collective farm. Lesnov listened attentively, even muttered 
something like: "Well, well, to the collective farm, then...? Well, well..." Saying this, he 
came up to the little agitator, took his nose with two rough fingers and tugged with 
force, saying: 


- You've got to wipe your snot off, pioneer! And your lips, too - they are still in your 
mother's milk. Understand? - And turning me around to face the door, he gave mea 
light kick in the ass with his knee. - Go with God! And you too! - He ordered the 
others. And Katya was crying on the stove, huddled in a corner. 


Ivan Lesnov would join the collective farm, but it would happen a little later. Right 
now he did not want to part with the camel, which, tempted by the example of 
Abraham, he had traded for a horse from some Kazakh or Kirghiz across the Volga. 
Still, my agit-brigade was luckier than the others. It is true that in three other houses 
we were not too politely turned away, but in the fifth, where I was particularly 
reluctant, we were greeted with an unusually friendlyness, against my expectations. 
This surprised me enormously, for the house belonged to Grigory Yakovlevich 
Zhukov, Vanya's father. Personally, I was convinced that Ivan Pavlovich had put this 
family on my list on purpose - in retaliation for his participation in the recent ice 
battle. Conscious of the high duty that came with being a pioneer, I could not 
protest, but now I felt doomed. We had been crowding about in the darkened 
anteroom for a long time, looking for the doorknob, until the master himself, hearing 
us stirring, opened it for us. 


- Come in, come in, little children! - he invited us kindly. - You must be out of breath, 
aren't you? 


At these words he said, I instinctively covered my nose with my hand, afraid that 
Uncle Grisha would not do the same to him as Ivan Lesnov. But Zhukov Sr. was still 
affectionate. He even ordered his wife, Aunt Vera: 

- Mother, give them a pancake. 


One by one he brought them to the table. 

When I had eaten and became bold, I explained to him the purpose of our visit as 
best I could. Even before this I noticed that Vanka was not at home. Fedor, Vanya's 
older brother, was also gone, which added to my spirits. 
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- What do you mean? - Grigory Yakovlevich smiled widely, but at first we did not 
understand what it meant and how his smile would affect us. - Well, well done! 
Come on, mother, take out the sheet. It's there, behind the pictures... He heard you 
were coming, so he wrote a little statement ahead of time. Here, take it to Voronin. 
Clutching the paper in my fist I rushed out into the street and rushed in the direction 
of the village council, so that Misha Tverskov and other members of the brigade 
could hardly keep up with me. Halfway there, we met my father, who, finding out 
what was the matter, brought us to the collective farm board, which was housed in 
the spacious house of the merchant Savelyev, who had been thoughtfully removed 
from the village two years earlier. The Zhukovs' application was accepted by 
Chairman Zelinsky himself, whom Daddy for some reason called a twenty-five- 
thousandaire. 


Zelinsky spread out the paper on the table in front of him, read it once and twice and 
only then said: 


- What agitators! What a bunch of scuppers! 

We blushed with happiness and didn't know what to do with ourselves. I also did 
not know that my father came to see Zhukovs before us and made a peace with 
Grigory Yakovlevich - this was what predetermined the success of the venture, 
which we attributed exclusively to ourselves. 


And what about Grinka? Hasn't he cooled down by returning home, hasn't he given 
up his terrible intention? Alas, no. The boy only slightly corrected, changed his 
original plan: instead of uncle Jacob's hut he decided to burn his hut on the Small 
threshing-floor and now, hiding, hiding in himself, waited till the moon's sickle, 
which had drawn a terrible sword over Grinka's desperate head, would disappear in 
the cold and, as luck would have it, clear night sky. All the days before the plan 
Grinka had slept and eaten badly, at night he tossed and turned like a loach on the 
creaky wooden bed, sometimes cried out in his half-sleep, and sometimes jumped 
up and ran out barefoot into the snow like a lunatic. The mother had seen this, but, 
under the weight of various widow's cares, had not given much thought to this 
change in her son's behaviour: again, she thought, he had had a fight with someone, 
and now he was suffering, as it had happened to him before. 


On the fifth day the westerly breeze began to stir up. First, out of the many scattered 
small clouds somewhere behind the village of Pantsyrevka, it gathered a big herd 
and drove it to Monastyrskoye, covering the village and everything around it by 
evening. And by midnight snow had fallen. First one snowflake, which looked like a 
tiny white lamb, silently, as if by parachute, came down, followed by another, a third 
one, - and then at the second hour of the night it was not a snowfall, but a whirlwind, 
because the north wind, having realized how to stop it, threw it away, but it had 
managed to gain strength and offered fierce resistance to the enemy. The clash of 
elements first caused a snowstorm, which soon began to whirl into ghostly 
whirlwinds, rushing against each other. 
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All living things moved under the roofs of houses and cowsheds. Grinka, on the 
contrary, hurried outside. 

- Where the devil is taking you in this bad weather? - called out the mother from the 
stove. 

- | know where, - said Grinka, hurriedly buttoning up his coat, the same coat which 
was on all the children. 


- I'd piss in the bucket. There it is, by the doorstep. 
- What's the idea? You're not a kid, are you? - Grinka grumbled angrily and hurriedly 
slammed the door. 


He did not know that his mother had been out in the yard three times without 
waiting for his return, she even looked into the well in their back yard to see if her 
careless son had accidentally fallen into it; Fighting the blizzard they searched the 
whole yard, felt every suspicious dark mound, again and again called out, but in 
response only whistled, switching to animal howls every now and then the wind, 
prickly snowflakes, cooled by the north wind, gradually taking over the west, 
painfully struck the face, got mixed up in my eyelashes, my eyes watered. 


Grinka at this time reached the pasture, approached the riga he needed. He was still 
afraid that he would be timid at the last minute, ran away without carrying out his 
sentence to Nightingale, and therefore he hurried, looking for a box of matches with 
his right hand, which had already migrated from his pocket to his left hand on the 
way. Having finally remembered it, Grinka bent down under the thatched roof of the 
riga, which reached the edges almost to the ground, and began to poke. But whether 
it was because he struck the wrong end of the match, or because his hands were 
shaking, or maybe because the box, which had been in his fist wet with sweat till 
that decisive moment, was getting damp, but Muzykin, to his horror, could not draw 
the fire for a long time. The first flash did not last a second, for it was immediately 
extinguished by a strong downwind. The same fate befell several other match-heads, 
until the formidable avenger remembered what Vanka Zhukov does in such cases, 
smoking a cigarette. Hiding the box in a handful, thus shielding it from gusts of wind, 
Grinka achieved what he wanted. Burning his palms, which had become like a small 
red lantern, he put the wavering tiny flame under the dry bundle of straw. It was 
instantly engulfed. And the little fiend took off running as fast as he could, but not in 
the direction of the village where he could be caught, but up Gaia's mountain, which 
rose just behind the cemetery. 


#45 


Grinka was running, stumbling over the hard ridges of snowdrifts, surrounded on 
both sides by crosses, and the boy felt that it was not the crosses but the dead men 
themselves who had come out of the tombs, to serve as witnesses to Grinka's crime 
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at the Last Judgement. And when, catching the foot on an invisible obstacle, he fell, 
he thought that one of them, these dead men, set him a foot, and Grinka cried out, 
frozen in terror. When he got out on the mountain, he looked around for the first 
time. And what he saw startled him and frightened him to the point of ruffling his 
hair under his cap. 


In the center of the Small Humen, picking up one or another of the riga, or several of 
them at once, broke out in the dark, starless sky, a huge column of fire, swaying from 
side to side by some unseen powerful creature. Above and inside it, scattering 
blood-red sparks, flew "ticks" - bundles of burning straw, and on the sides, now 
disappearing behind the edge of the flame, now reappearing in its glow, flitted white 
angels doves, awakened and driven out of church dungeons by the pagan ringing, 
which roared in two churches and chapels - Orthodox, Kulgur and Ephraim. The 
noise and clatter of the raging fire and the crack of the falling rafters reached 
Grinka's ear, and in this triumphant frenzy of flame, in this menacing vision, in the 
flickering of snowflakes, he did not immediately see the people who fled from 
everywhere to the fire, and when he saw it, he was very surprised that none of them 
was doing anything, not doing anything: Men, boys, women, and girls were only 
waving their hands, pointing at something, but not making even a feeble attempt to 
fight the fire - probably, they understood that now it was impossible to control it 
and save at least part of the building. But someone climbed onto the roof of a 
neighboring barn and extinguished the burning bundles that were falling there. Half 
the village had fled, and shrewd Grinka decided to come down from the mountain 
and mingle in the crowd. 


By daybreak he came home - he smelled like a freshly doused firebrick, reeking of 
acrid smoke and soot. His mother was so relieved to see him that she did not even 
spank him, but spluttered her hands: 


- Oh, Queen of Heaven! Were you at the fire, too? Whose barn was burned? 

- 1 don't know... 

- Lord, what times have come? God punishes us for our unbelief! Soon, they say, the 
bells will be taken down, unchristians... 


Grinka dived under the blanket while his mother had a long talk with the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, or with the Lord God Himself, or with herself. 


What her youngest son did was like a signal for mass arson. They began on the Small 
threshing floor, a few days later spread to the Big one, and then captured the yards 
and huts. A little bit after dark - you could see a flame rising from one end of the 
village to another, bells started to ring, people jumped out of their houses and not 
always knew where to run to: sometimes at night several barns on Small and Big 
threshing floors or even several huts in different places caught fire at once. The 
threshing-floor of Jacob Tverskova-Solovka was burned by his nephew, and nobody 
really knew who were the other arsonists, the inhabitants of Monastyrskoye were 
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lost in speculation and conjecture. Some said that the "red roosters" were let in by 
the sons of the dispossessed, who secretly returned to the village, or their relatives; 
others were sure that the buildings left without owners were doomed to die by the 
very fact of their neglected existence (my father and Peter Ksenofontovich Odinokov 
were of this opinion); others ascribed the whole lot to the street hoodlums, who 
really got out of hand during the hot season. The women gasped and groaned, 
gathering at the wells in the mornings, and in the evenings gathered in large groups 
in the streets and alleys, watching the fire sparks rogue here and there. 


- Wasn't this before the Last Judgment? - One of the especially pious ones would 
exclaim, and cross herself. 

Only Fedot Yefremov seemed unperturbed. Coming out on the porch and admiring 
the majestic, menacing spectacle of the fire, he philosophically concluded: 

- Burning, burning mother Russia! - In the dance of a distant flame, his eyes burned 
with some unearthly satanic fire. 


6 


In spring, when the hollow waters retracted into the river banks, and the roads 
dried up, that is, just before the sowing season, a strange, unfamiliar, unlike 
anything before, rumbling was heard from somewhere behind Pantsirevka, which 
was Clearly approaching, because it became clearer and scarier from minute to 
minute. People caught by this hum in the street suddenly stopped and looked at 
each other questioningly: what could it be? Grandpa Nichy, who had just been 
relieving himself behind the wattle and daubing of his leaky, long-vanished yard, 
was now pulling his earlobe with two fingers, aiming it at the Pantsyrev road: he 
could not remember ever hearing anything like that in his long life. When the boom 
reached the bridge of Uzhina, to the outskirts of the village, grandfather Nichy was 
too shaken and hastened to hide in his hut, where he had been a widower for a 
quarter of a century. "God protects the well-to-do," he muttered, crossing himself 
and making himself comfortable at the window, by which he hoped to solve the 
riddle without exposing his life to great risk. 


Ivan Morozov, my uncle on my mother's side, hurried to the church and was already 
standing under the biggest, hundred-pound bell, ready to ring out the village with its 
octavious copper bellowing at any moment - the watchman had not left the bell 
tower all last nights, ringing from evening till morning, calling people to the fire and 
admiring the rare spectacle of its sinister beauty from the height. Probably now he 
was the first of the villagers to see two huge beetles crawling along the road to 
Monastyrsky, leaving behind them a cloud of smoke and scaring everyone and 
everything with an eerie, panting roar of rage. Seeing this and hurriedly blessing, 
Uncle Ivan with all his might pressed with his foot on a board connected by a long 
rope to the "tongue" of the head bell, and, emboldened, spiritualized by the ringing 
that absorbed all other sounds, joyfully submitting and surrendering to it alone, he 
forgot about everything in the world and was bellowing until Voronin himself 
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ascended the bell tower and lowered him down the winding wooden stairs, while 
giving the distraught bell-ringer his "cap". But by that minute the whole village was 
on its feet and spilling out into the streets. 


As for us children, even strict Ivan Pavlovich could not control us - he could not keep 
us in school, and, spurred on by the invincible power of curiosity, which always wins 
over the fear at such age, we were the first near Uzhina bridge, before which the 
iron aliens from the unknown world stopped in indecision. 


The scruffy humanoid creatures, from whom we kept our eyes fixed in happy fear, 
descended to the ground and began to examine the bridge, apparently deciding 
whether it could withstand their steeds blowing fire and smoke. Finding that it must 
hold, they returned to the cars, climbed on the seats, did something there, pulled 
some levers, pressed something; the huge, terrible beasts howled in a voice and 
moved across the bridge, going over it log by log, as if by bones, with their claws, set 
askew, like big sharp knives. 


- Fucking! Fucking! - someone shouted behind my back in a very resonant and very 
familiar voice. I looked back, and met the white pebble eyes of Vanka Zhukov. 


- Fuck, fuck, fuck! - I followed Vanko in the wake of him, not knowing whether I 
should be glad he was with me at such an unusual moment, or whether I should get 
ready for another fight. 


- Ford-zone! - Misha Tverskov shouted in a low voice, ashamed of his own discovery, 
and so he blushed. - I read it on the top of my head: "Fordzone! By golly, honest 
Pioneer! - he assured him fiercely, though no one argued with him. 

His excited voice seemed to reach the uttermost hut, by which a dozen or two 
women were crowding together, and some of them immediately ahhed, spluttered 
her hands, and cried out: 


- "Farmazons, farmazons! Ladies, what's this? A?.. The end of the world?! Holy 
Mother of God!... Why is the church so silent?... Where has that deaf devil gone? 
- Who are you talking about, Kuma? 

- Ivan! Who elsel... 


Only a woman's curiosity, which was perhaps stronger than a child's curiosity, kept 
the women in place. They just fell back, scurried like sheep, and crowded, huddled 
near the high boarded gate, when the first tractor appeared in the street. The guy 
sitting on it, with only his curly hair and teeth grinning in a wide grin, was spoiling 
and deliberately twisting the steering wheel a little to the right; the Fordzone, 
obedient to his will, threw itself at the women and let out a panicked shriek. 
Satisfied with this, the guy sharply turned the car to the left and, having straightened 
it out, raced after his companion overtaking him along a straight and wide street, 
recently nicknamed Sadovaya. 
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#46 


Pacing one another, the boys tried to keep up with the tractors, the bravest and 
swiftest running ahead of the machines. I do not remember how I was almost close 
to one tractor, but it suddenly stopped, and a black, grimy man jumped off, picked 
me up under his arms, and, freezing with horror and unheard happiness at the same 
time, sat me down next to him. In his hands, in his voice, which could barely make it 
through the rumble of the engine, and even earlier by the smooth, shiny row of 
teeth, I realized that this is my brother Lenka! Proud, bursting with pride from 
within, not knowing what to do with it, feeling like a hero, the lord of everything and 
everyone, including this roaring machine, I looked over the horde of my peers 
rushing ahead and on the sides, keeping my eyes on Vanka Zhukov who, like a colt, 
galloped right in front of the nose of the tractor and Lenka. I kept my eyes on him 
and heard that I felt nothing decidedly unkind or hostile toward my foe, and I think I 
even shouted: "Vanka!" - But my voice was drowned by the unimaginable noise and 
clattering all around. Maybe I didn't shout at all, but only thought to call out to him. 
Out of the girls, a desperate Katya Leonova ran after the tractor, but the rest stayed 
away, running from house to house on both sides of the street, squealing fearfully. 


The men, keeping their respectability, looked at the tractors in silence, deciding for 
themselves how to treat them. Some of them shook their heads; others were looking 
for an answer in the back of their heads, scratching it; some looked at their 
neighbor, as if adjusting to what position he would take, anyway, nobody wanted to 
be sad or delighted about this event beforehand. True, Jacob Nightingale, when he 
heard about it, immediately proclaimed: "Whatever happens, everything is for the 
worst", and Fedotka, who was near him, "calmed down" the grumbler: "That's what 
you got right, Solovey! It can't be worse for you. Tomorrow these stinking codgers 
will crawl into the field and start plowing all the lands! You won't be able to find 
your plot of land! And I, a collective farmer, don't give a damn about those plots, 
because now everything is different. Do you understand, stupid head of yours?" In 
response, the Nightingale spat like a camel, cursed profusely and disappeared into 
his courtyard. It happened at the moment when the first tractor came close to his 
hut. The crowd of kids grew rapidly as the cars moved, it grew like a snowball as it 
rolled down a mountain. Grinka Muzykin ran at full speed from his gate and tried to 
jump onto my tractor, but could not, and, smiling confusedly, red as a cooked 
crawfish, raced behind, taking in the main portion of the smoke and dust that flew 
out from under the car. 


What surprised me, however, was not Grinka, but Misha Tverskov, who had become 
so brave that his long-un-cut head was flickering somewhere near the radiator. 
Mikaray Zemskov and Panya Kamyshov advanced at a walking pace to the right and 
left, as if they were convoys. Apparently, they met the tractor drivers somewhere 
beyond Pantsirevka, because they were covered with fuel oil from head to toe. The 
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eyes of the blessed ones were gleaming triumphantly; both were shoving kids aside 
to make way for them, and an unintelligible, joyful mooing came from their 
enthusiastic souls; they seemed to feel as well as I did that they were heroes of the 
day and were ready to jealously assert their undeniable right to do so. This alone 
explains the fact that Panya and Mikaray, against their custom, were not too polite in 
their treatment of the children who flitted under their feet. 


Having taken pity on Grinka, I gave him a hand, and now we were both on Lenka's 
tractor and saw how much Vanka was suffering after noticing this. He even ran away 
to the side and stood for a long time in the same place, and then disappeared into 
the alley. I felt pity for Vanya, but I could not pity him at all, for I had a feeling of 
absolute triumph over the vanquished enemy, a feeling that was not easy to part 
with in an instant. "Now," I thought, "Vanka will surely burst with envy, and he 
should, so he wouldn't fight!" Feeling, however, that this thought had not completely 
extinguished the pangs of pity I felt for Vanya, I began to go over in my mind the 
greatest offenses I had received from him at various times, but for some reason they 
did not come to mind. Maybe because my brother distracted me from them by 
taking my right hand and putting it on the steering wheel, covering it with his warm 
black hand. My heart was filled with great joy; the hot shiver of the car's steel body 
was immediately transmitted to me, spreading through my veins and inflaming me 
so that tears came out of my eyes, and | laughed happily and stupidly. 


Rejoicing in my joy, Lenka involuntarily ran his paw over my face, and it became as 
dirty as his own, instantly making all my fellow Nepochetovks, who were running 
behind, ahead of, and beside the tractor, jealous. 


The tractors stopped not at the common yard, not at the village council, not even at 
the board, but at the pasture, right in front of our hut, in front of its windows, which 
raised me even higher in the eyes of my peers and friends. While the tractor drivers 
were eating lunch (my mother wanted to put Lenka's face in at least relative order, 
that is, to wash it, but he resolutely refused), I posted sentries from Grinka Muzykin, 
Petenka the Drowned Man, Kolka Polyakov, Yanka Rubtsov, and Minka Arkhipov 
around the slowly cooling, resting "Fordzones," set them up and jealously watched 
that no one else came within fifty meters of them. 


We were also on duty at night, when Lenka and the other tractor drivers (there 
were four of them in all), after fooling around with the machines, went to the 
nardom, where the girls were already waiting for them in great impatience, - By 
morning almost all the beauties in the village would be home, covered in fuel oil, and 
not in a hurry to wash it off their dresses and cheeks; these were signs that the girls 
were not only not ashamed of, but were terribly proud of. In a little while, a simple 
song would roll across the country: "Take us, Petrusha, in a tractor, take us to the 
outskirts. 
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All that memorable, unusual night, from evening till dawn, Vanka Zhukov stayed in 
our hut, hidden behind the chimney built high above the thatched roof. He sneaked 
there from the side of the blank wall, taking advantage of the twilight that had 
settled there much earlier than elsewhere. There were moments when he could 
have neglected the danger and run down to us, but his pride, which always prevailed 
over his fear, kept him from taking the last step. But what he would not have done, 
what he would not have given to be in my place! 


A 


Our hut was not empty that night: it was full of Daddy's friends, among whom, as 
always, Muratov stood out. While the seven-year school was being built, there was 
never a time when he was not at the center of events, often dramatic ones, that 
inevitably arose in the village in the harsh times of those days. The main thing for 
him, however, was school. He was constantly seen in various Offices, institutions, 
enterprises, both in the district and in the region, in all the places on which 
depended the supply of building materials, extremely scarce even in modern times, 
not to mention those distant days of which we are talking about. The "great old 
man" spared neither himself, nor his assistants, nor the workers, brutally punishing 
anyone who came to the site late; while last night he might have sat with him, patted 
him on the shoulder, hugged and kissed him with his eastern-style big, plump, 
softened lips, hot from drink. 


- What a man! What a head! - My father admired him: a sociable man by nature, he 
was known to have been the first to get close to Muratov. 


However, even a clever head can fail when "a fool will get it" - according to a 
proverb, especially often used by my parent. Probably it failed Muratov, too, since he 
soon found himself in such a backwater with his remarkable abilities. 


Muratov disappeared from our village as soon as the regional (mind you, not the 
district, but the regional... not even regional, but territorial) commission accepted 
the school building, giving the builders, and first of all, of course, Muratov, the 
highest grade. And it was fair. Even now, after almost half a century, the school is 
still standing in its place and continues to let in and out of its doors generation after 
generation of "brawlers", who have carried the country through all the wars and 
through all the five-year periods, "brawlers", for whom fate did not bother to 
prepare easy ways and roads. 


The deed was done, and Muratov, like that Moor, could leave. And he was gone, out 
of our sight. But his footprints remain. And not only in the material embodiment of 
the school. I, for example, cannot, as long as I live, forget Muratov. Of all the many 
human beings you meet on your way, your memory will somehow cling to a dozen 
of them, cling to them, and never let them out, no matter what happens to you. 
Muratov has always lived in me, though he rarely made himself known to me - in 
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moments of spiritual relaxation, or warming, in moments of light sadness, when one 
recalls the unique and irrevocable time of my childhood. 


#47 


Big and strong, he would toss me high above his curly head, as if I were a light ball, 
and, frozen with fear and happiness at the same time, with my heart falling 
somewhere or, on the contrary, rising to my throat and blocking my breath, would 
catch me in a handful like a fledgling chick, and would laugh at it in a very childish 
way; then he squatted down in front of me, gently grasped my ears, pulled my head 
close to his, and, glowing and shining, stared at me with his black, bulging golden- 
eyed eyes; sometimes | noticed how those eyes slowly closed and covered 
themselves with an impenetrable film, just like those of a sleeping golden eagle. The 
floppy nose dropped even lower and rested at the tip of its thick, upturned upper lip. 
I guessed that, as he caressed me, Muratov was thinking at this hour of his children, 
the ones he had casually mentioned in our house. When he learned that my parents 
had four, he remarked disapprovingly: 


- "Malo. You need many, many desi. We have ten to twelve desi in each saklya. 

- And you yourself? How many guys do you have? 

Muratov immediately started talking about something completely different, leaving 
my father's question unanswered. Then he got up quickly and left the house without 
saying goodbye. 


I ran to the window to see him off. 
Muratov was walking away, slouching more than usual, carrying a heavy weight of 
his tightly woven, iron fingers behind his back. 


He caressed not only me, but many of the boys, for whom I was very jealous of him. I 
was especially hurt when I saw Muratov tossing Vanka Zhukov in the air in the same 
way as he did me, and tousling Vanka's curly, stiff, never-washed hair with his thick, 
kind hands. One day I almost cried when I saw Vanka, flying over Muratov, bursting 
into a rich, juicy laugh, which I had once liked very much, but now hated. I wanted to 
run up and bite them both. I did not, of course, but, sobbing and clenching my fists 
for some reason, I ran home, so that I could see nothing more and not be tormented 
by my soul. Already at home, with his nose in the pillow, he cried silently. My 
mother noticed it by my shaking shoulders, put her warm hands on them, smelling 
of freshly baked bread, and asked me quietly: 


- Are you crying? What's the matter, my son? Did that brigand beat you again? 

- Nobody beat me! - I muffled a muffled cry, sharply moving his body away from his 
mother's hands. 

- And why are you crying? 

- 1 do not cry at all. Why are you tied to me? 
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- Well, well. Is this the only way to shout at your own mother? - and she went away, 
offended, and I felt even more sad and painful. I lay there for a long time, and kept 
remembering Vanya's happy laughter and his triumphant, shining peacock eyes, and 
squirming in powerless rage. 


The last time we saw Muratov was in the spring of '32, at the new school, where 
Ivan Pavlovich had gathered us to thank the builders and say goodbye to them. The 
girls brought the first flowers from the forest - they were snowdrops, as blue-eyed 
as many of those who collected and brought them here. Vanya made a whistle of 
linden and, blushing, put it straight into the pocket of Murat's breeches; I, blushing 
no less than Vanya, put a trivet, carved at my grandfather's request, into my idol's 
hand - a stick as straight as an arrow, with screw-like notches, which ran from one 
end to the other with a white winding ribbon, making the trivet very smart, 
resembling with its clothes a woodpecker. And the students were delighted when 
my stick, grabbed somewhere in the middle by two fingers of its new owner, 
whirled in front of us with a propeller - blowing a light breeze in our faces. There 
was no limit to my joy. I laughed, and happy tears flowed copiously from my eyes. 
Muratov himself also laughed. But he cut off his laughter quickly and sharply. He 
said, turning a little pale, covering his Berkuti eyes with the curtain I was already 
familiar with: 

- Goodbye, boys and girls. Study at the new school. Don't wash yourselves with 
laughter - that's how Russian people cofigure. Come to us in the Kapkaz. Elbrus! 
Kazbek! Ka-ra-sho! Come, you'll be my cousins. Goodbye! 


He went out, followed by his silent little black-haired brigade. The corridor, which 
was larger and smelled of new paint, felt more spacious, but somehow lonely, 
though there were a good many of us in it. Without thinking and talking, we ran out 
into the street and saw off Muratov's carts far beyond our village and the 
neighboring village of Pantsirevka. In Pantsirevka we were joined by a detachment 
of other children who were to attend the new school with us from the fall. 

We were running, and Muratov, smiling, kept waving to us, putting his hand to his 
thick lips every now and then for some reason. 


- Uncle Muratov! Come and see us again! Please come again! - We shouted at him, 
gradually lagging behind. Muratov had migrated to other lands. Maybe he returned 
to his native mountains or moved to the neighboring regions of the Central 
Chernobyl Region - but no one in the village heard from him and didn't know where 
he was or what happened to him. 


Vanka Zhukov and I ran the longest and furthest behind Muratov's cart. When we 
realized and noticed it, we stopped abruptly, slashed at each other with the blades of 
contemptuous eyes as was our habit, and, without saying anything, rushed back at 
full speed to the company that was waiting for us. We ran at the same level, not 
wishing to yield to each other in agility. 
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Now I do not remember which of us stopped first, Vanya or me. I stopped and, 
taking the arm of the one running beside me, stopped him as well. Staring at each 
other with glistening eyes and holding each other by the arms just in case, we were 
silent for a short decisive moment as if waiting for something to happen. Vanya's 
trembling lips parted and he spoke, panting: 


- Mish... Mikhail!.. Why are we fighting? A? 

- And I... I do not know. 

- | don't know either... ] think you hit me first. 
- When? - I yelled right in his face. 

- | don't remember. | think it was at school... 

- What are you...? 


And then Vanya burst out. He pulled me to him, and wrapped his hot arms around 
my neck so that I almost choked. At the same time he kept talking and talking 
confused: 

- Misha ... Misha... Mikhail! Why do people only fight? Let's never... ...never, ever fight! 
- We won't, Vanya, we'll never fight! - I could hardly articulate, in turn squeezing 
Vanya in my arms. 


- Shake it off! - he demanded, becoming stern again. 
- By heavens, I won't! Here's a cross for you! 

- Say your Pioneer's honest word! 

- Honest Pioneer, I won't! 

- Give me five! 


I thrust my hand joyfully and hastily into his open fingers, and Vanka, like a pincer, 
squeezed them so tightly that tears came out of my eyes. With our hands joined, we 
went back to the village. But even there I did not let my newfound friend go - I 
dragged him to me: we had paid too dear a price to part quickly. 

As it was getting late in the evening, I suggested to Vanya - hurriedly, fearing that he 
might refuse and I would be very hurt - I whispered hotly in his ear: 

- "Vanya, Vanya... ..spend the night with us tonight, eh? Vanya! 


- All right. I'll just run home and tell my mother. 

Hearing this from Vanya, I ran out into the yard, found my mother drinking the 
cattle, and told her the good news: 

- Mom!... Mom!... Vanya is sleeping over! 

My overflowing joy was immediately communicated to her as well. Putting the horse 
bucket of water in front of Ryzhonka, she turned to me, and in her blue eyes 
twinkled, began to play alive lights, very rare in recent years. 


- All right, my son, but will his mother, Aunt Vera, let him go? 
- She will! - we shouted as a duet, for Vanka ran out of the hut after me. 
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Then I looked for my grandfather (he was now living with us at my parents' 
insistence, and was patching up a leaky old wattle in the back yard), and told him 
the same news. Grandfather straightened up and, kneading his back with his hands, 
greeted the news with his bright, good smile, revealing a straight row of strong teeth 
(in his eighth decade he kept all of them, to the extreme and general surprise of his 
fellow villagers, especially his peers). 


- Good, lads. I wish it were so long ago! - said the old man, running his silver smoky 
beard through his fingers like a comb. - Your fathers made up a long time ago, and 
you are still cocksure. How many troubles because of you sons of bitches... - Grandpa 
didn't finish, he didn't seem to want to spoil everyone's joy. He rubbed our chins and 
let us go. 


Two of us went to the Zhukovs' farmstead. Vanya's mother was terribly surprised to 
see me next to her youngest son. She frowned, but on meeting our shining faces, 
instantly melted, changed her face, a little cry of joy, one of her cheek hurriedly ran 
away somewhere quick tear. Auntie Verukha splashed her hands and let out a rake 
which she used to clean straw plucked from sheep, which had been brutalized and 
groped by their lips. 


- Have they made up? - at last she exclaimed. - Queen of Heaven, Holy Mother of God! 
How can it be? A?! Who gave you the idea? My God! 


We stood in front of her in silence, holding hands, giving her the opportunity to gaze 
at us, reconciled, to gaze and to rejoice. Realizing that at this moment his mother 
could refuse him nothing, Vanya asked 

- Mom, can I sleep over at their place tonight? 

- Yes, go ahead. What's it to me? - She quickly agreed, but then added: - Why doesn't 
Mishka sleep over? 

- | will come to you next night, Aunt Vera," I quickly assured her. 


#48 


- All right, then. Go into the hut. I'll clean up and feed you. Go on, you rascals!... Not 
with pancakes, but with something else... All right, all right. Go on, I'll be right with 
you... 


Laughing, we ducked into the hall. 

Meanwhile in the yard Zhulik, who had followed me, was explaining something to 
Vanka's Polkan. The latter for the first minutes did not know how to react to this 
event, cocked his fur just in case, wrinkled his upper lip exposing his fangs, growled 
for revenge; however, when he looked at the young master and found him smiling, 
cuddling with the same young master Zhulik, he returned his fur back to its previous 
position, and covered his teeth mouth. But Polkan and Zhulik were not ready for 
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such a rapid transition from hostility to friendship: too long and wide was the 
distance between them, too deep were the marks on their pelts from the frequent 
mutual acquaintance with the canines, too much fur was lost in the furious and 
furious fights to immediately forget all this. So when Vanka and IJ had gone into the 
house, the dogs grumbled, said something in their canine language, and ran off to 
different corners of the yard; they picked some objects there that they felt were 
undeserving of anything else, raised their hind legs demonstratively over them, 
while keeping a wary eye on their recent foe. Then they came together, sniffed, 
looked under each other's tail for some reason, ran away again to different ends, 
repeating the same actions there; and came together again to sniff, and at the same 
time to show that they were not timid, that they would not be timid at a decisive 
moment, should it come. 


So they came and went many times until they realized that it was time for them, 
following their young masters, to make peace. Polkan understood that according to 
the laws of hospitality he should be the first to do it, so he cheerfully, cheerfully 
yapping and stretching his tail, not entirely free from thistles, rushed around the 
circle, letting Zhulik know to rush after him. Zhulik accepted the paw thus extended 
to him, jumped up and, pouring with exultant barking, rushed after the master of the 
yard. Having run and tumbled, twisted each other, they stood up on their feet, put 
their paws on one another's chest, turned their muzzles and, sticking out their long 
red and wet tongues, admired each other with laughing happy eyes. Seeing this 
through the window, Vanya and I laughed lightly and light-heartedly, hugging each 
other by the shoulders. 


Vanya's mother came back from the yard, and her eldest son Fedka entered the 
house with her - it turned out that he had made peace with my brother Lenka before 
us and was now his tractor driver. At the sight of me, Fedya's scruffy face blurred 
into a big smile, and the white eyes, like those of all the Zhuchkas, lit up with pure 
joy. A minute later Vaska Myagkov and Fedka Pchelintsev piled into the house. They 
had somehow found out that the main brawlers had become friends again, and they 
hastened to find out with their own eyes. Auntie Verukha took the pancakes she 
cooked that morning out of the stove and sat everybody down at the table - and it 
was a real feast, if not for the whole world, then for sure there was no such thing in 
the whole village. We checked all the rabbits' holes together, counted the whole 
brood and admired the abundance of rabbits, generously refusing, however, to take 
one rabbit for ourselves - we understood that at this moment, Vanya could give the 
whole flock and take off not only the last shirt, but the last pants. Auntie Veruha, 
watching us fussing over the rabbit holes, dug, as you know, right in the dirt floor, 
was sitting on the bench, resting her tired, hard-working hands on her knees for the 
long day. This peace spread all over her face. She sighed deeply from time to time, 
admiring us, but it was a sigh of joy and not of the sadness. which had so often 
sprang from her breast. 
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Already in the dark, holding hands, Vanka and I headed for our house. I could have 
poked two of his friends with me, but I did not know how my mother would feel 
about it, where she could put us all. We parted amicably at Vanya's gate. But Polkan 
ran with us without any invitation, keeping ahead together with Zhulik, suppressing 
the slightest attempt of strange dogs to jump out of the gate and attack the kids, in 
whom they supposed - and not without reason - their persistent offenders. Under 
the reliable protection of our faithful dogs, Zhulik and Polkan, we did not pay the 
slightest attention to the dogs barking, we skipped ahead, enjoying the closeness of 
each other and having a fun, carefree chat. This was how the first fruits of the long- 
awaited peace were filmed. 


8 


The true size and meaning of any loss is known only when we regain what we have 
lost. In this case, a lost and soon to be found nickel will turn into a fifty; an ordinary 
stick, crooked and carelessly, badly chiseled, which you, however, are used to and 
which was not at hand, in its usual place for you at the right moment, and finally 
found, turns suddenly into God knows what treasure; A lousy, mangy piglet, which 
has bored to death both its owners and other pets, disappeared somewhere and 
then appeared from nowhere, seemingly against all logic, brings unexpected joy to 
everyone; a withered tree in the garden becomes a hundred times more valuable 
when it overcomes its illnesses and regains its former strength, having put on fresh, 
lush leaves in the spring. Great is the joy of a young mother when her healthy child 
is sniffing, grunting and smacking with twisted, moist pink lips; but an even greater 
joy, and no measure of happiness, will be experienced by the mother when the child, 
ill, is on the verge of life and death, resembling a fading effigy, when the mother, 
bent over it, is afraid to breathe lest the flickering flame of life be extinguished, 
when, however, contrary to the worst expectations, the life is rekindled again, the 
child will open its eyelashes, and from under them will splash its bright light on the 
mother's mother and immediately reach out with its still weak little hands to find 
the mother's breast and, having found it, will start sucking vigorously, sucking at the 
same time the tear that fell from the eyes of the mother's nursing mother, and not 
feeling its bitterness at all, for the tear is bitter and salty only because of sorrowful 
losses, but in joy it is sweeter than the sweetest honey, at least it seems so to us; 
Now tell me, is there any joy in the world that can compare to this? ! No, you say, 
there is not. But the amazing thing is that a man could experience this kind of joy 
only after he had been on the verge of a misfortune, perhaps the greatest in his life. 
Likewise, perhaps, we learn the true price of friendship and love that was once lost, 
but, fortunately, has been regained. And the question again is: in order to be 
completely happy, i.e. to feel and appreciate happiness to the fullest extent, must 
you first go through some great sorrow, i.e. be unhappy? 


I don't know, I don't know. Maybe that's true. In any case, that's exactly what 
happened to me and Vanya. After climbing onto the stove, which was my permanent 
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shelter, we couldn't fall asleep for a long time. Mother reminded us many times that 
it was time to settle down, that the mosquito had sung its second dawn, that it was 
time for her, mother, to milk the Ryzhonka, but we only responded by lowering our 
voices to a whisper, but not silence. Only when my father came back at dawn (had 
he fooled around again?) did he make us huddle up, keep quiet, and Daddy didn't 
even have to open his mouth to do it: he was still feared in our house. After we had 
talked a lot, exhausted by the memories and events of the day, we eventually fell 
asleep and slept together until late in the morning, when the smell of hemp oil hit 
my nostrils, which Mother had seemingly saved especially for this day, to spice up 
the scones she had just baked. When I opened my eyes, I laughed silently: my heart 
felt so light and spacious and happy. Slightly, gently (Vanya woke up later), I took 
my hand out from under the heavy in his sleep, disheveled head of my friend, and, 
not wanting to part so soon with the unusually beautiful state of mind, I gave myself 
to different boyish thoughts. One thought that suddenly came into my head made 
me light up, and I shuddered as if I had had an unexpected discovery. Yes, it was a 
discovery - something that came into my head. I remembered that since this day, 
many places that were forbidden to me yesterday, were open to me again, and I can 
go anywhere in the village and around the village without fearing or being afraid of 
anyone. 


#49 


Unheard-of, fabulous riches, which we were deprived by misunderstanding and our 
own stupidity, were coming back to us again. There were the meadows, Big and 
Small, where the dark maroon spikes of sweet tears with golden threads were 
coming up on their thin legs, and where a whole cluster of them could be picked up 
and brought home; there, in the meadows, these and those, on the hills, the first to 
peek out from under the hollow of the water, which is slowly retreating back to its 
river cradle, the tender green, red veined sorrel leaves peek out from the damp 
earth, and the mere memory of them instantly made my mouth watery with sour 
saliva; There are also nests of wild ducks on moorland mounds, in which we can 
now find the first clutch, especially in the Chaadaevskii forest, where I have not been 
able to go for the past few springs; We can also go for a drive with Vanya on a 
dolblica boat along the forest roads and clearings, which now resemble narrow 
rivers - it feels good to float on them, the boat slips silently in the mirror of the still, 
almost unshaken by the wind, the upside-down trees gently carry us together with 
the boat in their wide palms, spreading their oddly crooked long limbs like knotty 
fingers of some unearthly creature; magpies, too, were scurrying upside down in the 
water, ringing the forest with their crackling recitations, alerting everyone and 
everything to our approach, though we could not offend anyone in such a solemn 
moment, we had enough of the charms that the forest was full of in such times, we 
did not even want to talk, for it was in silence that the soul found a special delight 
for itself. 
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Most likely, that's what we'll start with now, right after school - a boat ride along the 
forest roads, clearing, glades, and all sorts of other openings. However, I guess that's 
not where we'll start. Lenka said that today the tractor drivers will take their 
machines to the field for the spring tillage, and of course, in the afternoon we will 
rush to the field with Vanka - we are grown up now, we can be trailer-drivers; I 
might see if Lenka would be generous enough to put me behind the levers, so that I 
could be a tractor driver for a little bit, a little bit; I would persuade my brother to 
let Vanya sit behind the levers too, hold them and experience the thrilling sweetness 
of his power over the blind, fire-breathing, mighty, steel power of the machine. Yes, 
that's where we'll start. Well, in the summer, fall, and winter, everything else that 
was lost will return to us: The landmark on the Big Maru, from which you can see 
our village, the meadows, the forest behind the meadows, the barns, the Big and 
Small, and the graves behind the barns with their crosses, also big and small, 
crooked and straight, old and newly plucked, under which rests different people, 
rich and poor, smart and fools - there are many times more of our countrymen than 
lives now in the whole world; will be seen from the Big Mar, and a hunched, skinny 
cross of recently freshened aspen, strangely reminiscent of the one who was laid 
under it the other day, viz: Grandpa Nichey. 


The old man got out in time, because a year later there would be no one to dig a 
grave for him (he had made a coffin for himself in time, so "in time" that it had lain 
in the attic for almost three decades), no gravediggers would be found, because 1933 
was already on the threshold, which in one fell swoop took half the village to the other 
world. Already on his deathbed, ancient Kalinikha, who came to check on him, a 
woman of his age, who did not forget to tell the dying man that the rascal Samonka 
had been dragging straw from his yard, Grandpa Nichy, sighing and crossing his 
chest with the weak finger, quietly uttered his usual: "The hell with him, kuma, let 
him drag, as long as he does not steal. I don't need it now, this straw. I had saved it 
to fix the roof, but now! don't need it. I made another one for myself a long time ago. 
And I've got my mortal in my trunk, kuma. You can get it later. But let them haul it 
away, just as long as..." 


I think those were the last words the kindest old man uttered in this world before he 
moved to a world where "there is neither joy nor sorrow. And was he even capable 
of sorrow and anger, a man from whom no one had ever heard a single complaint? 
Was it possible to read in his eyes a silent condemnation, like the one I had seen 
when I met him in the Little Meadows soon after my first fight with Vanko? Grandpa 
Niche did not like to complain, and perhaps for this reason he was the happiest of all 
mortals. But Grandpa Niche is gone now - all that is left, and for a long time to come, 
is his wonderful smile-inducing catchphrase, which seemed to be the most un- 
smiling man. 


From the tower on the Big Maru one can see the neighboring villages - Pantsirevka, 


Varvarina Gaika, Saltykovo, Kologrievka, Chaadayevka, Simonovka; from it, Vanka 
and | will be able to see such a distance, which will take your breath away and tickle 
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your spine, make your heart ache, and stop for a moment with the excitement that 
grips you; From up there, you can see where puffins and strepets have hidden their 
nests, where foxes and marmots have dug holes, where skylarks flutter their wings 
the most, where a hawk falls on a gopher or a lurking quail, and where, in which 
forest it flies with its prey, making our search for kestrels easier (now we can look 
for them, Now we can look for them together with Vanka Zhukov as soon as the time 
comes, and today we will surely go with him to see our horses, the old Karjuha and 
old Grey, whom Vanka took to the common yard two years ago and sprinkled his 
tear-stained mane with it, but he will not admit it for anything in the world. At the 
turn of fall and winter we will make our "zybka" in Kochki and Baland, we will hunt 
in the forest lakes with Vanya's hatchet (he still keeps it, which he told me 
confidentially here on the stove just before he goes to sleep), so we will hunt for fish 
scurrying under the thin and clear ice; while listening to the echo of the responsive 
echo of the cuckoo, with our own voices chasing after it; we will skate on the same 
wooden skates on the river, and on the goats from Chaadayev Mountain; We will 
help each other at school during lessons, and the stern Cat will not need to resort to 
the ridiculous means of discouraging bullies - a boycott, because we have sworn 
never to fight with anyone (however, even if Ivan Pavlovich wanted to, he could not 
do it for the reason discussed before); we will make the Magellanic voyage on ice 
floes in spring, we will do this and that. In short, everything that was going through 
my mind, resolutely everything was going to go back to normal... But is that 
possible? How can one bring back the years spent in mutual enmity? And will all our 
games and amusements be as captivating, carefree and fun, when we are no longer 
the same, when we have grown up and look at the world with different eyes and 
when in the world itself, much has become complicated and changed beyond 
recognition? These last thoughts could come later, however, but not at the hour 
when I was waiting in great impatience for Vanya's awakening and my soul was full 
of light joy and peace. 


9 


After eating Mother's scones before the others, we ran to the Zhuchkins' house first 
so that Vanyka could get his school bag there. At school Ivan Pavlovich and Maria 
Ivanovna were also surprised to see us together, but they said nothing about their 
surprise, only smiled a little. Mary Ivanovna was the only one who smiled, but Ivan 
Pavlovich was in a bad mood for some reason. It was easy to tell by his squinting 
eyes and his peculiarly squinting cat's moustache. There was a great confusion and 
turmoil among our friends, who yesterday were still divided into warring camps. At 
first they did not know how they should react to this sudden and therefore 
unexpected change in my relations with Vanko. To the silent question that could be 
read in their eyes, we answered with the same silent, meaningful smiles: "Yes, yes, 
we made up, and what did you think?" - our eyes said. The big break cleared things 
up, and we tried to tell our comrades in every detail how our reconciliation had 
taken place, saying at the same time that we had sworn to each other that we would 
never, under any circumstances, fight ourselves, get into fights with others, or get 
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involved in any scuffles. "Well, we'll see how you keep your oath! - Grinka Muzykin 
was the first to respond to our message with obvious doubt. - Kolka Voronin will 
crack one of you in the head, and you won't give him back! I don't think so! Mishka 
may be able to bear it, but Vanka, you just try to touch him!.." 


#50 


On hearing this, Vanka Zhukov stuck out his cockerel-like chest and warily shook his 
head at Kolka Voronin, the chairman's son, who was a year older and half a head 
taller than us. It was obvious that Vanka's oath would not last long, and that even if 
he kept it, it would not be for people like Voronin Junior (to tell the truth, Voronin 
Senior differed from his son only in his age). Even though I had often tried to assure 
myself and others that there were no entirely negative people in the world, and that 
even the worst of them would, if you looked hard enough, have positive qualities, 
Kolka Voronin did not fit my theory: however you turned him, however you turned 
him inside out, you could not find a single speck of light in him, which would be the 
germ for the maturation of any virtues. It would take many pages to describe all the 
antics of this spoiled brat, beside whom Samonka would look like a lamb of God, an 
angel from heaven, a cherub. There is no need to list all Kolka's "exploits" - it will be 
enough to tell you about one so that you can understand what kind of sorts were all 
the others. 


Sometime in late June or early July (depending on whether the spring was early or 
late), strawberries were ripening on the southern slopes of our steppe gullies and 
ravines. They were especially abundant in Lipnyagi, Dubovoye, Berezovoye and 
Kamennoye. It was there, first of all, that village children would go out at this time, 
come out in big groups and graze there from morning till evening - first they were 
filled directly from branches, then they filled their baskets, buckets and other 
vessels with them to give a treat to their folks. Last summer Kolka Voronin was 
among us. Like Krylov's pig, who after gorging himself on acorns began to 
undermine the roots of the oak tree that fed him, he began to openly trample 
strawberries with his feet in order to annoy us picking berries, then, seeing that this 
kind of his action was "unproductive," he fell into the grass, where the strawberries 
bloomed so much red, and began to roll around in it like a dog. This was not enough 
for him: he took advantage of the slope, sat down on his buttocks, and rolled down 
until he looked like a baboon from the backside. We all nodded and started to 
approach him from all sides, but, realizing how this would end up for him, Kolka 
deftly slipped out of our midst and, grinning badly, ran away, waving his fist at us. 
After what had been said, it was easy to imagine that every one of us wished the 
chairman's offspring anything but good. If he had touched any of my comrades now, 
I could hardly have kept my oath not to get into any fights. 


Grinka Muzykin had his own score with Voronin. Kolka's father-in-law dragged 
Grinka to the village council four times, coercing confessions of setting the riga on 
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fire. Whether Yakov Solovey himself pointed out his nephew as a suspect or 
someone else, but it was Grinka's sinful soul that Voronin senior seized upon, kept 
him before his menacing eyes for several hours, locked him up for a day in a familiar 
closet, the same one from which Timothy Efremov had made his escape. But here 
indeed the scythe struck a stone: Grinka did not confess. "Maybe one of your 
friends?" - Voronin inquired. "How should I know? - Grinka threw up his hands. - 
Maybe Uncle Jacob burned his riga himself." - "Is he crazy, then?" - "Of course he is! 
Sure, he's crazy. Everyone knows that." - "Is that what you, you bastard, say about 
your own uncle?" - "Everybody says that about him." In the end, the chairman left 
Grinka alone, but Grinka himself had a little stone hidden in his pocket, waiting for 
an opportunity to use it. And he used it after all: one day we all saw Kolka Voronin 
with his head bandaged up, the head meeting at dusk with an unfamiliar shell, 
thrown by somebody's careful hand from behind the fence. We guessed to whom 
Kolka owed his wound, but none of us would have betrayed Grinka for anything in 
the world. 


The school day seemed this time very long, because our thoughts were already in 
the field, where the distant roar of motors, muffled by distance, reached the village. 
Listening to it, I tried to distinguish the dense howl of Lenka's "Caterpillar", the only 
caterpillar tractor so far, which had come to our Volga steppe from the distant, 
mysteriously mysterious America to replace two "Fordsons", worn out before time 
because of their not very skillful handling and lack of spare parts. Together with 
"Caterpillar", another foreign guest - wheeled tractor with tender, poetic name 
"Alice", which is in a straightforward contradiction with the appearance of this iron 
monster, and with its behavior, worthy of more damnation than love, rolled out into 
the field with difficulty. The Anis was steered by Kolka Myagkov's older brother, 


Ivan, who swore at it as even Yakov Solovey, a great expert on this subject, did not 
swear. By the way, it was him, Yakov, looking at the work of a foreigner (for this he 
was not lazy, went out to the field), gave it a brief, but quite complete, 
comprehensive characteristic: "Crawls like a louse on this place. On reflection, he 
added: "God, what's wrong with us! The Merican's no fool to sell the good stuff. He'll 
rip off Russia for this shit, too!" Having said that, he spat and swore with pleasure, 
and having satisfied himself with that, he went to the village. The tractor, so disliked 
by Nightingale, was, to be sure, a freak of nature. It took poor Vanka Myagkov half a 
day just to start it. But it was even harder to set him on the right track when he 
started up and started. I don't know whether it can be explained by the designer's 
negligence or by the improper assembly here in the place (which is closer to the 
truth), or by a trick on the part of the capitalist owners, who least of all wanted us to 
succeed in building socialism - I don't know why, but "Alice" never wanted to go 
straight and left a figure of eight after itself: 


The steering wheel's backlash was such that you had to turn it a hundred times to 


the left to make the machine turn there, and then as many times to the right to make 
the tractor go in the direction you wanted; from the outside you might have thought 
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that either the tractor driver was drunk, or the tractor itself had a bad trip. One had 
to have a strong character and great self-control to lead "Alice" over the bridge, 
thrown over the river or ravine - no circus rope-walker risked as much as Ivan 
Myagkov - it is strange that he is not still gray. 


But that car, too, drew us to it like a magnet, not to mention the Caterpillar my 
brother got. In any case, me and Vaska Myagkov were now the main company of 
comrades, straight from the school went to the steppe, where a few hours earlier 
our brothers took their cars. There we were divided into two. Vaska Myagkov took 
Fedka Pchelintsev and I, of course, Vanka Zhukov. The hum of tractors was heard at 
the opposite ends of the collective farm field: The "Caterpillar" roared and boomed 
somewhere behind the Big Mar, and the "Alice" by the Birch Pond. Without 
huddling, Vanko and I firstly sped up and then ran ahead, but were soon slowed 
down by the extraordinary sight that was before our eyes: a chariot was running 
towards us, so beautiful that it really could not be described in a fairy tale. In truth, 
it was not much different from an ordinary cart, but it was not pulled by a horse but 
by a black-greyish-brown cow of unknown blood, which we did not know where its 
present owner, whom we recognised at once as Jacob Nightingale. 


Jacob remained a solitary man, and agitators of different ages pounced on him day 
after day with persuasions, but quickly fell back upon a fierce, desperate and vicious 
resistance. Seeing that Yakov could not be persuaded by words, Voronin resorted to 
another tactic - he began to tax the stubborn man. After Yakov pays one tax, he 
immediately faces another, followed by a third; Yakov lost his horse for not paying 
one of them on time, but even then he did not give up, did not put in front of Voronin 
the extorted paper, i.e. application to the collective farm. In two days he trained the 
calf to perform horse duties, for this purpose he did not even make a fair, but sawed 
off the cow's horns to the root and put her muzzle into an old horse harness, and 
then attached all the rest of the harness: the saddle, the saddle, the girth, the bridle, 
the end of which he slipped into the ring under the arch and hung the cow's head up 
so that the little cow would be held as a horse was supposed to be held; Yaakov had 
managed both to harness it and to jerk the reins to such an extent that the corners of 
the cow's mouth were filled with bloody, rusty foam, which came off on the ground; 
Vanka and I then saw bubbly spots on the road, the trail of the strange chariot that 
had rolled by. And before that, when we reached it, the mischievous Vanka Zhukov 
couldn't stand it, he couldn't help shouting out: 

- Uncle Yasha, would you ride her, saddle her up! 


Nightingale immediately retorted: 

- II] come down from the cart and saddle you so that you, puppy, will forget your 
name and what you're sitting on! - Yakov Nightingale was always in a bad temper, 
but now in particular: Lenka did not go round his lane as he had done in the past 
springs, and in an hour he ploughed it so that you could not tell where it was; after 
shouting at the tractor driver, who because of the engine noise could not hear his 
voice, Yakov turned round and went home now angrier than the devil himself. On 
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the cart, behind his back, two long, rusted over the winter old woman's teeth of the 
upside-down plow were sticking out; a light steppe breeze, spoiling, was whistling 
in its chips. Tightening the reins, Yakov growled: "Tprrruuuu, bitch! - His lips 
quivered and his mustache twitched from the high-pitched womb sound. - I'll get my 
pants down and..." - these words were addressed to Vanya, not to the cow, and so, 
laughing, we ran away. 


#51 


Seeing that his long whip could no longer reach us, Yakov lowered it with fierce 
force on the cow's sharp spine. The cow bucked, arched its back, splashed hot slop 
over its master's dangling bare feet, and galloped down the mountain, throwing its 
clawed legs around incongruously. All that reached us were bits and pieces of the 
man's excellent swearing. 


Yakov Tverskov joined the collective farm not at the beginning of the war but only at 
the end of August 42, that is, when the enemy invasion reached the Volga and when 
the distant roar of cannon was distinctly heard, and the horizon was licked by 
bloody tongues of Stalingrad battle flames, which did not calm down even for a 
minute, day or night. Yakov's statement is hardly analogous in its brevity and 
expressiveness to the montles of "business" papers left behind by humanity's 
writing over the centuries and even millennia. In prehistoric, crooked, jointed 
letters, like his fingers or stakes in an old wattle and daub, sticking out in scattered 
letters, Jacob Nightingale scrawled resolutely: 


"Take me with all my shit for Christ's sake, because I have nothing else, and in peace 
even death is red. So I'll join in unconditionally. And I'll sign my name to it. Here is 
Yakov Tverskov, street-sounding Nightingale. 


Realizing that this document is unique in its kind, I reproduced it here in its entirety, 
word for word, softening a little bit only one of them... 


This historical event coincided in time with the harvest season, and Yakov was 
accepted into the collective farm right in the field, at the tractor booth, where people 
had gathered from all over the steppe. The disabled war veteran, sent to the village 
from the Saratov hospital for the final correction and immediately elected the fourth 
chairman, climbed up on the bridge of the booth and not without pleasure 
announced the text of the application. The response was the kind of laughter not 
heard since before the war. The sparrows, who were fishing near the cook's 
cauldron, darted in different directions, and Katerina Dubovka, who was stirring the 
porridge, flinched and, just in case, crossed herself, whispering: "O Mother of God! O 
Queen of Heaven! What's kicking them so much?!" The laughter that frightened the 
sparrows and puzzled Catherine was peculiar: mixed mostly with women's voices, it 
was only slightly diluted by the laughter of children and the coughing of old men, 
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which was not even the result of laughter, but the effort of laughter, and the 
grandfathers wiped their blinded eyes and said, "Well, well! 


Jacob, of course, was accepted. Only Karpushka abstained from voting, who 
suddenly remembered how Yakov threw him out of his yard together with the boy- 
agitators. 


- You'd better abstain from vodka, my dear boy, and not from this very thing! - his 
wife advised him and raised both hands a second time. - I raised my left hand for 
him, you fool! - Melania explained. 


- Why not the right hand? - Fedotka Efremov, for whom the kolkhoz had applied for 
a reservation in advance, asked, though it seemed it would not have come to him: 
Fedot was over fifty - obviously not a conscription age even for the war. - Why not 
the right one? - he repeated his question. 


- His left hand is enough for him! You know how bad a host Karpushka is. All he can 
do is talk. He's got one like a broomstick. 


- Well, you'd talk less yourself! - Karpushka snapped and suddenly blurted out: - 
Now I see why you're with that devil, Nightingale. You're having an affair with him! 
The second wave of laughter was cooler and more violent. It calmed down only 
when the chairman declared the meeting closed, and people reluctantly scattered to 
their places of work: young women and fourteen years old kids went to their 
harvesters and tractors, older women and twelve years old boys - to bulls and cows, 
on which they took the grain from under harvesters, old men returned behind the 
cabin, where they repaired different "tools", agricultural equipment, so they had 
everything piled up there clamps for the few horses left in the collective farm, the 
rest of the harness, but more broken yokes and bent splinters to them that needed 
straightening, and even more wooden forks and rakes that looked like the old 
mending men in that they had managed to lose half of their tines. 


These were the circumstances under which Yakov Tverskov-Solovey was admitted 
to the collective farm. It only remains to add that, against expectations, he became 
almost the most disciplined worker. On the same day he quickly returned to the 
village, and in an hour he was already with his cows at the combine. On his own 
cow he took the grain not only to the cowshed, but also to the district, to the 
elevator, performing the duty of grain delivery - oh, how many times we saw Yakov, 
soaking in grief on the dangers of autumn roads on his way to Balanda, how many 
foul language of the best kind was heard from his cow, how many curses Nightingale 
sent to the Lord God and to the anathema of Hitler, - On the way there and back, he 
would knock out so much that he had no strong words left for his fellow villagers, 
the great swearer was exhausted to the bottom and returned home humbler than 
the humblest, even he did not pick on his wife, to her amazement. The women, who 
often drove the oxen in one wagon train with Jacob, really appreciated this man only 
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now, in a particularly bitter year for the country, and for them, its main workers - if 
he were not with them, they would have cried even more: Whether a wheel falls off 
the axle of the wagon, whether the yoke or drawbar breaks, and he, Yakov, there as 
if - pushed rudely (he could not otherwise) ready to burst into tears woman aside, 
will free the bull worn neck from under the yoke and in a few minutes to fix it, 
tossing happy to the cart, slapping his paw under the ass, and, scolding quietly, back 
to his cart, where he expects a farrow. So he "fought" with women all war, and when 
it was over, Yakov Tverskov-Solovey ended his stay on this sinful earth. He sang his 
song too. Let that it was not that nightingale's song, but it still was, it was not like 
any other, - who knows, maybe, by this, first of all, it is dear to people who kept the 
memory about Yakov Nightingale till our days... 


Meeting him on the way to Lenka's Caterpillar was memorable for me and Vanka, 
but it was not the last. As we approached the Big Mar, we saw none other than 
Samonka turn out from behind it and gallop down the hill past us (I knew that my 
brother was on friendly terms with him and that the lanky kid was a trailer driver 
for Lenka on the shift with Fyodor Zhukov); what could have happened there that 
would make Samonka go on the run? After seeing him off to the copeplants and 
looking at each other in bewilderment, we hurried to the tractor and at the same 
time to find out what had happened to Samonka. By the time we arrived, the 
Caterpillar had crawled up to the mound and stopped to drink water and cool its 
heated, mighty steel body. Lenka, having lost his helper (obviously of his own 
accord), was heading for the water wagon himself with a crumpled bucket. Vanka 
eagerly snatched the bucket from his hands and in a minute returned to the tractor 
with water. Lenka did not turn off the engine, and it at low speed rotated all joints of 
the machine resting from the hard work. 


- Did you see? - Lenka asked, smugly grinning, wiping oily hands with a rag. 

- Samonka, was it? - I interrogated. 

- And who else! I gave him a little bit of a beating, - said his brother calmly, stressed 
in a casual manner. 

- Why? 

- If it was nothing, I wouldn't have hurt him," said Lenka; having become a tractor 
driver, he paid attention to his voice, making it thicker, hoping that it would add 
weight to him. 


- Why, though? - I insisted, not satisfied with Lenka's answer. 

- | said, for the cause. Why are you clinging like a leaf to this place? 

Lenka waited, put a rag in his overalls pocket (he was almost the main thing he was 
proud of), took a bucket from Vanya's hands, poured water into the radiator, and 
only then told me what's wrong. It turned out that ina moment of honesty, Samonka 
told my brother that he, Samonka, had set us against each other at school that day, 
had pushed us against each other for fun, and was thus the root cause of our many 
battles as well as quarrels and scandals, which verged on acute animosity, which 
many adults were also involved in. 
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- Well, he confessed and repented, didn't he? 

- So what of it? - Lenka looked at me with obvious surprise. 

- And I heard - even the court for a confession reduces the penalty for the defendant! 
- | blurted out, surprised myself: for some reason I felt a little sorry for Samonka. 
Lenka grinned again: 


- Well, so I reduced. Instead of two I gave Samonka only one slap. You've got 
someone to pity!... Never mind, he'll be smarter next time. Well, the hell with him, 
Samonka! Let's go to the tractor!... | really need you now! - Lenka scratched his 
throat with the edge of his hand, above the apple. - Otherwise I was left without a 
trailer. Fedya, Vanya's brother, will be working the night shift. So let's work hard, 
lads, we'll work till tonight, until... 


We did not hear Lenka's last words, because one of us climbed on the tractor with 
the speed of a monkey, sitting near the driver's seat, and the other was already 
standing on the frame of a huge four-bucket plow, grasping the polished lever, by 
means of which plows are lifted over the plow at the end of the drive. 


#52 


Already in the dark, deaf from the continuous roar of the engine for many hours, 
proud and eternally happy, with muscles of my arms and legs aching with sweat, 
soaked with motor oil, kerosene and solidol, and equalized with the tractor driver, 
we returned home. My mother, with a gasp and a wave of her hands, immediately 
took off my shirt and pants, threw them into the washing trough, and began to take 
care of me herself. For this she took a bucket of hot water out of the stove, put me in 
another, larger trough, like a baby, and began to wash away the dirt and fuel oil. The 
dirt washed off quickly, but I couldn't do anything about the fuel oil. Striped like an 
African zebra, I hunkered down under the blanket and fell asleep instantly. The last 
thing I heard before I went to sleep were my mother's words, spoken with a sigh, 
but with a kind of light, satisfied feeling: "You've worked too hard, little worker. Go 
back to sleep, you devil take you!" 


In the morning, I came to school long before school started, and was extremely 
flattered that kids came up to us (to me and to Vanya) and asked what we were 
doing in the field, whether we managed to ride on the tractor. Some pestered me 
and Vanka with this question, others to Myagkov and Pchelintsev. However, there 
was one person who seemed displeased with us. Namely, Ivan Pavlovich Naumov, 
our teacher, our angry cat; he twitched his nose, pulled the air into himself, sneezed, 
snorted squeamishly, and advised: 

- And before school you're supposed to wash your face, g... - he nearly got that 
"gentlemen" out of his mouth for the third time, but now Ivan Pavlovich managed to 
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pre-empt him by slapping him with the word "comrades". We noticed it after all. 
Seeing this for the first time, the Cat was a little confused and rushed with an order: 
- Come on, quickly to your places! Didn't you hear the bell? 


10 


In the summer of the thirty-second year Vanya Zhukov and I, as well as other guys, 
did not have a chance to wander in the forests, meadows, and on the banks of the 
Balanda and Medveditsa rivers. New fishing rods were never put to the test, even 
though Vanka and I were counting on them very much, because we rigged special 
lines, thin and strong, made of horsehair, and not of any hair, but white, so that the 
fish could not see it in the water and would soon be on the hook. And there were 
very few horses with white tails and manes, only one in a hundred, or maybe even 
less. There seemed to be no whites at all. Seldom there were some paeans that were 
half white and the other half was either raven, reddish, brown, or sorrel. But not all 
of them were suitable for our purpose, for their white color did not always extend to 
the tail and mane. We kept a close watch on the owners of the right hair; we used to 
sneak around the stables in the yards of all the four collective farms; at the risk of 
meeting a horse's hoof, we would sneak up to a Holstomer and pull hair from his 
tail, fearing that the stablehand would be able to run his whip over our backs if he 
caught us in the act. We were out on the country roads, too, and we were gazing at 
our feet like miners looking for grains of gold in a pile of sand. But we would have 
been less happy about the gold than about a thin, elastic white hair that glittered in 
the sunlight and gave itself away. 


Fishing the dusty roads was one of the most important and interesting activities for 
village children. There you can pick up God knows what valuable things. This is an 
iron cup that has popped out of the cart axle and buried in the soft and warm road 
dust for a while; this is a piece of tire, from which the Klimovs' blacksmiths can 
make any thing for you: whether a small hoe, an axe like Vanya's, and even forge a 
real knife; this is also the flange put on by rich men between the axle stop and the 
wheel for a beautiful silver chime when you ride: you can hang it at the entrance to 
the house and extract with the iron rod the sounds joyful to your ear. People say 
that good things do not lie on the road, but this is not true: a nut, a bolt, nails of all 
kinds of sizes and purposes, a horseshoe that has come off a hoof - where will you 
find all this except on the road?! In short, it is impossible to count the jewels that 
were waiting for us on all the country lanes. When we had too many of them, we 
boasted of them in turn, and piled them up in one big pile that surprised us with its 
size, assigning a price to each item individually and to the treasure as a whole, and 
at the same time arguing about whose collection was richer. 


The villager, who deals mainly with straw and wood, which are the main building 
material for him, treasures any piece of iron as a rarity. A rusty nail, a burnt staple, 
or a gate pawl picked up from a fresh ash field is a real treasure for the villager. 
Even Jakov Nightingale stabbed all the holes, all the cracks in the walls of huts and 
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cowsheds with different iron, from scraps found in abundance in front of Teeka's 
house, to a flattened pail taken from the bottom ofa river or lake (everything is 
useful for farming). Meanwhile, for some reason Yaakov was especially afraid of the 
city, believing that that was where the villager must expect all sorts of trouble; the 
collective farms, Yaakov was deeply convinced, had also been invented in the city; 
he called all the city people, without exception, freeloaders, and to all objections he 
always repeated the same thing, with sullen insistence: 


- 1 can live without your city. I'll grow my own bread, and my wife will weave my 
own canvases for my clothes... 


The peasants, having decided to teach a lesson to the croaking Nightingale, stole his 
axe from him one night, a hoe the next, and a one-armed Aksai plough bought just on 
the eve of collectivization. Having discovered the loss, Yakov raised an incredible 
uproar, his scolding reached the farthest streets and alleys of the village; he 
threatened all fellow villagers with terrible penalties, and was going to "write a 
petition" to the chief district officer. The disappeared guns were found, of course, 
but Yakov did not get them before he had been compelled by the peasants. 


- You, Nightingale, assured us that you could live without the city. Well, you should 
have. Town people made an axe, a hoe and a plough, why would you need all these 
things in your household? You say nothing? That's just it... 


Accepting the things returned to him and swearing softly (without that Yakov would 
cease to be Yakov), Nightingale, who had the hardest time to admit his defeat, still 
had to surrender, mutter under his nose: 


- "An axe, a shovel, a plough, of course, are needed in the farm, no doubt about it... 
That's not what I'm talking about... 

That's not what I'm talking about... We kids were reciting these innocent lines at 
school back then: 


Listen - sadness for metal Lies in our country: - Steel! More steel! 
Copper! Iron - twice as much! 


Our today's poets who are good at rhyming will smile at this "to the country twice 
over", but at that time we did not go into such details, we cared about the sense, and 
this sense was really important. Metal, metal and more metal was demanded by the 
young Republic of the Soviets, clad in armor to survive and win. That is why the 
entry of the first tractor into the village was stunningly joyful for us. Grandfathers 
and fathers, of course, were at first more reserved than their grandchildren and 
sons; they wanted to see the iron alien at work. How many horsepower is there in 
the Fordzone, ten or twelve? It's hard to believe that such mighty power could fit in 
this samovar - a whole horse joint... 
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Strange as it may seem, but the first to go to the field then Yakov Solovey. Having 
returned to the village, he hurried to share his, as we would say now, impressions 
with the peasants. I happened to be near my father and that's why I remember well 
what Nightingale said: 


- It stinks so bad, it soaks the whole land in oil, and not even bread, thistles and 
thistles won't grow on it. Mark my words! 


Maybe somebody remembered Solovyov's warning when he fought with these 
destructive weeds, for which the deep tractor plowing turned out to be for good. But 
then, in the thirties, it did not embarrass anyone: you could not hear otherwise from 
Yakov. If anything bothered the peasants, it was that the tractor was not Russian, 
but foreign, "strange", as we used to Say, and it cost, as the first collective farmers 
found out, a lot of money. "Won't the American really ruin us, won't he rip us off like 
a squirrel for these trachtura?" When, one by one, domestic cars left the factory 
workshops on the Neva and then on the Volga, this doubt about the expensiveness 
of foreign cars disappeared. 


I will return, however, to my and Vanko's worries. It took us two whole weeks to get 
as much horsehair as we needed to outfit six fishing rods at once, three for each 
brother - but it was a great victory. Its value can be fully appreciated only when you 
remember that none of our peers have such rods and it cannot be. True, Makar 
Pavlovich has them (it was him who we spied them on). But this famous fisherman 
did not count, he had no equal not only in our village, but in the whole, perhaps, 
Nizhnevolzhsky region, and he passed in our ambitious game as if out of the 
competition. Cunning Makar had his own fishing rods, unlike anyone else's, and his 
own well-surveyed, practice-tested and prepared places on Balanda, Medveditsa, on 
their backwaters and daughter creeks, from where he never returned without a rich 
catch. 


#53 


There were times when the three of us (Vanka Zhukov, Grinka Muzykin and me), 
seizing the moment when the fisherman returned home and laid down to sleep for 
an hour or two, ran at full speed to his protected places, hoping for sure luck. But 
the fish - whether it was because it had had time to be well drugged by Makarov's 
bait and now, following the example of the old fisherman, went to rest, or because 
we had the wrong bait (except the earthworm, we could not offer it anything else), 
or the fish saw that strangers were looming on the bank - I do not know why, but it 
completely ignored our fishing rods: For an hour (we wouldn't have had the 
patience for more) the floats would stick out in a dull and hopeless immobility; 
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Vanka would launch into them with a stick and be the first to start winding up his 
rods. Sometimes, on our way back, we met Makar Pavlovich, who instantly realized 
where we were coming from and asked: "Well, how's the catch, fishermen? - 


"Nothing!" - Vanka answered for all of us, turning his head and walking faster. 
"Didn't you catch anything? Ay, ay, ay, why is she, the rascal, coming to you?" - he 
shouted after us and went on, carrying for some time a smirk in his eyes, but longer 
in his beard and moustache, which was on the whole kind and unkind, but bitter and 
offensive to us, for we guessed that he must have it, this smirk, at such a moment. 
However, our unsuccessful forays into the places Makar Pavlovich had inhabited 
were made when we did not have even better fishing tackle. 


Soon we gave up such raids altogether and fished where the fish were not spoiled 
with various delicacies: neither soaked grains of wheat, nor buckwheat porridge, 
nor pieces of dough flavored with hemp butter, nor ground cake, nor God knows 
what other inventions of fishermen, which even went so far as to invent some 
incubators for the rearing of grouse, - so, For euphony, to suppress natural disgust 
and disgust in themselves and others, they called nauseatingly smelling white 
worms, in an unprecedentedly short period of time arising in enormous numbers 
from the crops produced by large green flies on rotten fish. Perch, ruffs, minnows, 
redfins, gudgeons, pikes, breamers and small pike-perch, on which, first of all, our 
rods without any tricks were aimed, were unpretentious and were content with 
what we put under their noses, namely with the rain worm, which was mentioned 
above. But these fish were still cautious too, and the thick line, made of harsh 
threads of wood scared them off; they neglected their own fear only when they were 
really hungry. Now the thin and colorful wood, which merged with the water, would 
give us a guarantee, if not of a rich catch, but a catch nonetheless, which is why 
Vanya and I were eager to try our fishing rods on the rivers and even visit the 
Makarovs' places again. But, I repeat, we never got to do it, because from dark to 
dark, from dawn to dawn, or even overnight, the schoolchildren were in the field, 
waging an unequal battle with the weeds, which, like dogs off the chain, pounced on 
the collective farm crops. The thistle, very familiar to my hands, which we used to 
fight with on our strips, when it was still in its infancy and was still tolerable, now, 
taking advantage of the brigadiers' negligence, it managed to grow to a giant height, 
drowned spring sprouts under itself and, preparing for defense, bristled in all 
directions, like bayonets, with its thorns that had hardened, - somewhere the thistle 
was joined by the tartar, which could not be approached with mittens. It was, in fact, 
an enemy invasion, causing a deadly battle, because it threatened the young, 
immature, inexperienced collective farm with death. Understanding this, the district 
administration, in agreement with the higher authorities, allowed the school to stop 
classes two weeks early so that the pupils could go out into the field to fight the 
dangerous enemy. 


The old teacher, Ivan Pavlovich Naumov, and his son, Victor Ivanovich, who 
graduated from the institute last year and to whom his father hoped to give the new 
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seven-year school, took all the children out, without making an exception for the 
first graders, which was quite natural, if you remember that in the village people 
were introduced to the work of the tiller almost from the womb, that a six-year-old 
boy is already a worker, an assistant to his father and breadwinner. And what to say 
about pupils, when the school accepted children who were eight years old, when 
they had already become well acquainted with a lot of peasant work and performed 
it no worse than their fathers and older brothers. In any case, the cry for all classes 
to come out at the same time to save the crops did not surprise or frighten any of us, 
schoolchildren: we rushed into the battle noisily and cheerfully, rejoicing that we 
finally broke free, that we did not have to go to school until next fall, memorize 
poems, do homework, solve problems, shrink in the fear of the Lord before the all- 
penetrating gaze of Cat and see good things. Now all that is behind us, and that is 
why we went out to fight the eternal foe of the tiller with such gusto and 
fearlessness. It is true that by the evening our fighting spirit somewhat decreased, 
our hands became weaker, they did not have the former fury and ardor, by the end 
of the day bloody calluses appeared on hands and fingers, pain from which was 
aggravated by terrible itching, as if we were pulling not thistles and milk thistles but 
nettles with our bare hands. 


During the long endless day we managed to take out from captivity about five-six 
hectares of land - it was very little: the collective farm allotted more than two 
thousand hectares for wheat and barley, or tithe, as it was called by the old saying of 
the peasants. The adults, including the old men, such as my grandfather Mikhail, 
who had managed to manage the sowing of late crops, also went out into the steppe, 
and by a joint, united effort the bread was, for the most part, saved. However, the 
students of the last, that is, the fourth for the old school, class were not released 
from the fields: guard towers were built for them at different ends, squads of "light 
cavalry to protect the harvest" were created and forced to guard first the rye and 
then the wheat from "kulak barbers", as Voronin senior, the master of such 
inventions, christened intruders, who would get into the ripe bread with scissors 
and cut the ears. 


Vanka and I asked to have a platform set up for us on the survey tower, which stood 
on top of the Big Mar, and from which we could view the steppe in all directions 
over a vast expanse. We did not go home at all this time; we stayed at our important 
post even at night, though we did not quite understand why and to whom it was 
necessary: the summer nights were dark with the moon, and even darker with no 
moon, so you could look straight ahead and not see any "hairdresser. Admittedly, we 
only had a chance to see and hold him during the day, and we were surprised to see 
that the "kulak barber" was Karpushka Kotunov, who was registered with Voronin 
as an activist. At first he denied it, assuring us that he wandered here to weed a few 
spikelets to determine the future harvest, the district had demanded such a report, 
but, having intercepted Vanka's gaze, fixed on the bag lying aside, filled almost to the 
brim with spikelets, he stopped at full speed his perky speech and confessed frankly: 
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- "I'm sorry, kids, it was me... ...a little bit. | did not have enough bread for the future 
harvest, there is nothing to bite at home, not a speck of dust in my coffers. Last 
summer I got sick, but we got a handful of Malan's workdays... So spare my foolish 
head, don't tell Voronin! He'll put us behind bars, he can't shake his hand... 

So we let the man go without taking away his sack of rye stalks, and only advised 
him to wait until nightfall, and only then return home with his dangerous cargo: It 
was enough for us that Karpushka was scared to death - so Vanko and I were a 
formidable force, if grown-up men are so afraid of us; He could have done it 
differently, like Vanko or my father would have done, for instance; he could have 
smacked us in the neck to keep our noses out of the way, and told us not to cry, 
strictly to keep our mouths shut, and we would probably have done the same, kept 
our mouths shut. But here the man asked us with tears not to give him away. 
Satisfied with his oath to leave this occupation, we calmly, with a consciousness of 
honestly fulfilled duty, returned to the tower, stood upright there, looked around 
and seemed to ourselves both taller and more important. We could easily have put 
ourselves in the position of fearless warriors with an easily ignited imagination, but 
we remembered that we had no weapons and that any "barber" could take us with 
his bare hands if he so wished. Last nights we had not thought of that, and we had 
sat on the tower without sleeping a wink. But this night, which had come to us after 
the orange-red sun had drifted behind the mountain, we felt suddenly frightened 
and chilly. We huddled close to each other and warmed ourselves in this way, we 
listened intensely to all the rustles, which we had not caught before, and which were 
now distinct and frightening. An owl flew by and flicked the shadow of its silent, 
shaggy wing across our wide-eyed eyes and made us shudder. "You bitch!" - came 
out of Vanya's mouth, and, wanting to hide his fear from me, he laughed fake. 


#54 


Somewhere in the middle of the night, at the dead of the night, we thought we saw a 
pack of wolves sneaking up to the foot of the mare, and the green flickering lights 
below us seemed to be their eyes; before we realized they weren't wolves, but 
ordinary fireflies, we were so scared, that we could not calm down the shivers that 
enveloped us. Some prodigal cow that wandered into the rye, having strayed from 
the herd since the evening, was mistaken for a big artel of "kulak barbers", who had 
organized a raid on the collective farm fields; we were petrified with horror and 
decided what to do, whether to raise a noise, to be heard by the men sleeping in the 
tractor booth, by Pravikov pond, or to lie low, pretend that we weren't here at all. In 
the end, without talking, we decided to raise the alarm. Vanka was the first to cry 
out in a hysterical voice: 


- "Guys, come here, quick! There are wo-o-ers in the rye!!! 
I too shouted something after my friend. 
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The cow, like any thief, turned out to be very cowardly; apparently, it was made so 
by frequent and well-deserved acquaintance with the whips and stakes in other 
people's yards, fields and vegetable gardens. Hearing our panicked, desperate cries, 
and taking them at her own expense, she was frightened, turned around and rolled 
by us as a dark hulk under the mountain, in the direction of the village. 


- Yee-haw, a cow! - Vanka exclaimed, wiping sweat on his face with the hem of his 
linen shirt and asked after a while: - Are you a coward? Are you getting cold feet? 


- No, Ihave not! Yes, of course I did, and how! - 1 admitted that I realised he needed 
my confession, to make up for his embarrassment. With a sniffle, he with obvious 
reluctance said: - And I, Misha, that was almost in his pants ... From the bitch, where 
the hell did she come from? Whose do you think she is? 


- Who knows... Maybe it's your Kestrovka. She's a bumpkin for you. Your mother 
complained. 
- No, I'd recognize mine, and she'd recognize my voice. 


The guessing about what yard belonged to the stray cow, which had done more 
harm than mythical "barbers", for a while distracted us from other noises and 
rustles, of which there were many in the night steppe, and, having noticed in the 
east, behind the Chaadayevskaya hill, We cheered up, and when it was completely 
dawn we agreed to run to the village today and, together with the food, to stock up 
on some kind of military weapons. Of course, we could not count on anyone to give 
us areal gun, but we could find a substitute. To scare off the cows and wild boars 
that visit the collective farm oats at night, we had rattles of our own making, there 
were also beats with which the night watchmen used to walk around the village - we 
could also grab them; against "barbers" we could use scythe fragments, from which 
we made sabers, very similar to the real, factory ones. I sighed stealthily at Vanka's 
remembrance of the unhappy cannon I had bought for fifty roubles at the fair, which 
had been broken in half by the first shot. If it had been shot once in the dark, all the 
shearers would have scattered in an instant! 


One way or another, the bread was saved. I do not think that our "light cavalry" 
played the decisive role here, but it was the heroine at that time. Both local and 
district pioneer organizations did a good job for this. At the end of the harvest 
season, in which we children took an active part, there was a meeting of the "light 
cavalry" in Baland (by the way, up to now! can't get in my head the origin of the 
name - we had no horses, probably meaning our boyish legs, which were just 
slightly shorter than the horses). 


For the first time in my life I was part of such a celebration, such a noisy, colorful, 
colorful feast. The district leaders, including the most important one, the first 
secretary of the district party committee, stood on the rostrum draped in mantle 
cloth. Someone managed to tie him a new pioneer tie, then the same flaming stripes 
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were on the other people standing on the rostrum and on all of us, who filled the 
central square of the settlement, against the monument to Vladimir Lenin, erected 
quite recently. I could hardly hear the speeches, of which there were many, because 
I was stunned by my heart beating furiously and the blood rushing to my ears. The 
crowning glory of the occasion was the awarding of pioneer suits (which consisted 
of a white chintz top and blue satin panties). Awards were given to the children who 
had most distinguished themselves in protecting the crops. When my and Vanya's 
names were called, we looked at each other and blushed, remembering Karpushka, 
who had been released with a sack of rye ears, and the cow that had been mistaken 
for a troop of "kulak barbers. We walked to the table with a pile of light packages, 
holding hands, and I could feel Vanya's palm in my hand, hot and sweating with 
excitement. 


I do not remember who handed us the little parcels or what he said, but I remember 
that all the blood that was coursing through my veins rushed to my face; my heart 
was beating in my throat, making it hard to breathe; my eyes lit up with a joy that I 
had never experienced before or since. It was an immense and intense joy, if only 
because Vanka had not been spared the rewards and honors, and because it all 
happened at a time when a longed-for peace had come between us, a peace that 
returned our friendship and opened up what we thought would be wide and bright 
prospects. We did not know, and could not have known on that clear autumn day, 
that the year 1933, which was already at our doorstep, had prepared for us trials far 
more arduous than those we had already gone through. Thus, without letting go of 
the hand of our newfound friend, we did not walk - we ran the seventeen versts that 
separated the district center from our village. We would have clenched those hands 
even tighter, even hotter, if we had known how useful they would be to us when a 
new battle would begin - the battle to defend our small and fragile lives in our native 
land. But we knew nothing and did not want to know anything, because we were 
filled to the brim with a sense of celebration that we wanted to keep in our hearts as 
long as possible. 


Even though it was fresh in the evening, when the first huts of Monastyrsky were 
shown ahead, we still threw off our old armor and put on our new pioneer suits. The 
factory clothes seemed so light in comparison with the shirts and pants my mother 
made out of the canvas woven by her, that I could not even feel their touch on my 
body, and I felt so unreal, weightless. I rolled the cloth into a stiff lump, shoved it 
carelessly under my arm, and, ungrateful, was ready to throw it away, forgetting 
what I owed it. These pants and shirt, indestructible as chain mail, served you well 
in summer and winter; they did not tear, did not spread when you were climbing 
trees, emptying rook, magpie, and kestrel nests; the shirt saved you from sure death 
when you fell from the top of a high branch and somewhere near the ground you 
caught the hem on a limb and hung over your true grave in an instant before the 
fatal outcome; your pants did not rub on your knees or in other particularly 
undesirable places, when you were fidgeting on the bare bricks of the stove and 
crawling through other people's fields and vegetable gardens at night; your shirt 
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would take any load of peas, apples, pears, and even small watermelons and melons, 
and it wouldn't grow out of your pants when you were running at full speed from a 
vegetable, garden, or melon keeper, and when your illegal booty was fluttering on 
your naked belly like a live one. 


There was only one case when the sackcloth let me down, treacherously exposed my 
ass to the nettle tourniquet, used by the guard as a weapon to reassure good fellows 
like me. My shirt got caught in the stake at that critical moment, when I was about to 
run over the fence, which Spiridon Sorokin, the father of our former chairman, took 
advantage of. While I was floundering on the lash in a vain attempt to get off the 
stake, the watchman had time to pull some old nettles, especially stinging at that 
age, and, pulling down my pants, went over my buttocks with the nettle tourniquet 
with all possible zeal. But that was an extraordinary occurrence, a chapeau, as we 
would say now, and hardly worth taking into account. The merits of my canvas 
sprava were incomparably greater: It was the only thing I could cover my nakedness 
with; you must bear in mind that almost all the village children of my and Vanya's 
age had no underwear, neither shirts nor panties, let alone underpants, at all times 
of the year; woven pants and shirts were the only things we sewed, from spring to 
late autumn, until white flies, as Grandpa Michael said, that is until the winter; And 
in winter we wore the same clothes, all of them, my mother's supernovae, covered 
with some tattered fur coat or a padded jacket made of sheepskin scraps (the latter 
was usually sewn for me, at my mother's tearful request, by old Ravchev, our distant 
relative on my father's side, a wonderful tailor who stayed with us all winter and 
worked as a tailor). Many good things could be said about our splendid pants and 
shirts, and yet I (and I think Vanya, too) parted with them easily at the time, because 
I could not wait to see myself in new clothes. 


#55 


Before we entered the village, we turned around in front of each other, looked at 
each other meticulously-he looked at me and I looked at him, adjusted our shirts, bit 
off the threads where they stuck out (of course we kept the factory stamp), lifted our 
chins, sniffed our noses, and, happy as could be, moved forward. In order to tease 
the other kids, who were not crowned with such awards and honors, we 
deliberately chose the longest way to our backyards. After we had driven around the 
village twice, we let people enjoy us to the full and only then went home. Even here, 
however, I could not refrain from stopping first at Uncle Peter's yard to show off in 
front of his relatives - Vanka was very understanding and kept up with me. But I did 
not mind, either, that as we continued our journey, we looked first at Vanya's house 
and then at mine; what could you do, each of us wanted to present himself in this 
way to his and his companion's relatives. 


The joy that overflowed demanded that we share it with the others, which we did on 
that day and the next. A tear came to my mother's eyes, and she was terribly 
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embarrassed when she saw the blot on her son's suit, and she blotted it at once with 
a corner of her handkerchief. My grandfather sat down on the bench, beckoned me 
to him with his finger, and, picking me up with his hands at my sides, he turned me 
slowly before his eyes, purring rather, and even touched the flaming tongue of my 
tie and sniffed it for some reason. Lenka, who had returned from the fields, was not 
allowed to see me at all: my mother was afraid that he might embrace me out of 
sheer emotion and not soil my new clothes. 


- What a hero! He was all dressed up! - he turned to me, but I thought he sounded 
more envious than offended. Dodging smartly from his mother, he still intended to 
grab me, but then intervened grandfather, who stood in front of Lenka formidable, 
insurmountable wall. 


- Touch me, you rascal! - threatened the old man. - You see, on the wall of the 
chesedel...? It's the wine waiting for you. I won't look at you, you're so big, I'll smack 
you for good measure! So you're going to see Michael. 


Lenka glanced mischievously at the skullcap, which really hung on a nail by the wall, 
and "vidchepisya" - turned to his mother and asked: 
- Mom, take something out of the stove. I'm starving to death. 


Earlier Vanya ran away to his uncle in Nepochetovka - I do not know exactly where, 
I did not keep track: it was not time for that, I was going for the third time to travel 
around the village, to visit all my other friends, and above all, of course, Misha 
Tverskov: he will be really happy about my award. Last but not least, I will also 
show myself to Yanke Rubtsov, mainly because this miser and coward flatly refused 
to join our "light cavalry", and now let him see what a great loss he has paid for it. 


Then I will go to Kolka Polyakov, and to Minka Arkhipov, who lives next door to 
Kolka, and to Petenka Denisov-Drowned, and finally to Grinka Muzykin-Tverskov (I 
will reward him for taking my side in our fights in the beginning with a few candy- 
cushions that we found in small boxes, hidden in the packs with the pioneer suits by 
our district comrades). I will give one candy and others, except for Yan'ka: this - a 
lump with butter, I have not yet forgotten our fishing with him, where Yan's 
stinginess manifested itself especially clearly. 


On this trip I was accompanied by Grifter. Like my grandfather, he first of all sniffed 
my tie, standing on his hind paws and resting his forelegs, as usual, on my chest. But 
he did not stop there: he thoroughly sniffed and examined my underpants and T- 
shirt, and only then ran forward to escort me through the village with honor, and, if 
need be, to protect me. 


11 
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Ivan Pavlovich and Maria Ivanovna have been teaching in a run-down village school 
for almost half a century, and their retirement was quite logical and natural for 
them: according to the immutable and infallible "rules" established by nature, the 
wise legislator for all time, everything on earth has to leave the scene in its time to 
make room for fresh, unspent, vivifying forces. This can be understood, but it is not 
easy to come to terms with, for man at any rate: For aman such a moment is 
incredibly difficult and terribly painful, for it is difficult, even impossible, without 
mental torment, without an endless series of sleepless nights, to suddenly realize 
that the way of life that you have assimilated for so many years, that you could not 
even think of anything else, In an hour, everything around you, everything you 
believed in, everything you served and in which you believed your only vocation and 
saw yourself as a cog - all this will go its way, but only without your active 
participation. 


The opening day of the seven-year school, which, regardless of the weather, was 
supposed to be bright and festive, and it was, but not for the students and certainly 
not for Ivan Pavlovich and his faithful and constant partner in heavy harness Maria 
Ivanovna. True, they were seated at the long, kumachko-covered table together with 
a representative of the district office, the new director, the local leaders and other 
guests of honor; They heard a lot of kind, mostly heartfelt words, there were 
certificates of merit and brand-new headset shells for listening to radio broadcasts, 
and there was something else in boxes bound with blue silk ribbons, but all this did 
not seem to cheer the old folks up, but filled them with more bitterness; the deep, 
abiding sadness that had settled in their eyes the night before the festivities was still 
there. I remember that I was afraid to meet those eyes, as if it were my fault that all 
this was happening. For a moment it seemed as if it were, that the pension was only 
a convenient excuse for dismissing Ivan Pavlovich and Maria Ivanovna from the 
school, that the real reason was something else, perhaps, that they had been 
reminded of our brawl in front of the school, that the boycott, imposed by the 
teacher as a punishment on the brawlers, and the hand-to-hand violence, had been 
inserted into the line; The word "SR", which Voronin had lately thrown at Ivan 
Pavlovich, something guilty of that evil genius of the village, reverberated in my 
mind and ached in my heart; I saw how all the blood flushed into the old teacher's 
face, and then drained away, and his face became "dull" and looked like a 
whitewashed canvas. His round eyes flashed and his long moustache twitched, but 
he pulled himself together and kept silent, and now he was sitting beside the same 
Voronin who had just talked his way out of a speech, and, quite sure that it was the 
most striking and important one, looked out at the crowded hall triumphantly and 
severely. 


The students were most interested in the new, or rather, the first principal of our 
beautiful new school. He was introduced to the hall immediately after the former 
teachers had been thanked and honored. It was Mikhail Fedotovich Panchekhin. It is 
quite possible that the people staring at him with their expectant, wary eyes were 
not very happy about his arrival; it would obviously have been better for them if 
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Viktor Ivanovich Naumov, son of Ivan Pavlovich Maria Ivanovna, who had done 
much to equip the school with extremely scarce teaching aids, had been the 
principal. I was a little reconciled to Panchekhin because, like the tenant Kaufman, 
he looked remarkably like the beloved of my soul, Muratov. The same enormous 
stature, the same eagle-eyes, the same thunderous voice that made the walls 
tremble when Panchekhin opened his mouth. The new headmaster, to my 
understanding, was the embodiment of power, given to him both by God, that is, by 
nature itself, and by the district supervisors, who had found in this man the only 
qualities necessary to manage a new educational institution, which these 
supervisors, to all appearances, were very proud of - and how could they not be! 


When the Presidium had finished talking and the turn came to the director, who was 
supposed to draw the line at the speeches, Mikhail Fedotovich gave an embarrassed 
cough, which made everybody in the hall tremble, and unexpectedly for his audience 
he raised his wife, quite tiny beside him, a skinny woman with unusually large and 
expressive eyes on a painfully pale face. Her speech was unaccustomedly folded, 
short, and therefore probably well remembered. 


- Mikhail Fedotovich and I are happy that you have entrusted us with this temple," 
she smiled broadly, cast a clear look over the walls, windows, the ceiling of the hall 
and all those sitting in the hall, and, covered with a slight blush of excitement, 
continued: - We understand that the burden will not be easy, just as it was not easy 
for our dear predecessors, but we do not imagine carrying it alone. You, parents, and 
your children, I hope, will share with us equally both the joys of school and the 
sorrows, of which I suspect there will be no less. So, dear comrades, we are counting 
on your help... And on yours, too! - At these last words she went first to Maria 
Ivanovna and then to Ivan Pavlovich and kissed them, much to our joy. 


#56 


It was then that we learned that this little woman's name was Nadezhda Nikolaevna 
and that she would be our vice principal, simultaneously teaching Russian language 
and literature classes in the fifth grade, my class, then. Later on we would realize 
that everything concerning teaching would be held by her, and by her alone. What 
about Mikhail Fedotovich? It also soon became clear to us that he (he was a teacher 
of history) was, how should I put it more cautiously, not a very good one, maybe 
even no teacher, but in administrative line hardly could be found his equal in the 
district, even in the entire krai. In the first days of his studies we discovered another 
virtue in Panchekhin, which added to the one just mentioned. But about it - a little 
below. 


Nadezhda Nikolayevna's surname was Chizhinkova, and it surprised me: 
Panchekhin's wife, she must be Panchekhina herself, so it seemed to be supposed. 
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To my question why the teacher did not take her husband's surname, my father 
answered somehow uncertainly: 


- Who knows her, son. According to the law, a person has the right to take any 
surname. 


This did not make sense in my mind. Seeing that I was not satisfied with my father's 
answer, Fedot Mikhailovich Efremov, our home-grown philosopher, rushed over to 
help me on some business. Constructing a "goat's leg", salivating with his tongue at 
the edges of the newsprint to seal the "golden vein", he laid out without the slightest 
hesitation: 


- Et, Michaela, she is with intent. She's a cunning, cautious woman. She's going to 
leave Chechin... or whatever his name is... You'll see, she'll run away, and she'll stay 
with him, just as she was with her parents' name. She, my dear, is a child with sucha 
big man. Can it be conceivable that he... she that is... - Remembering that he was 
saying all this to the boy, Fedot had not got to the end of his thought, cut off his 
speech at the dangerous threshold, and returned quickly to where he had begun: 
"Chokhin, oh, shit, I can't remember his name... tomorrow he may well be a widower 
with a living wife. She doesn't give a damn about him! 


Fedot was wrong. Pancekhin and Chizhinkova were exemplary spouses. "A mere 
child," as the presumptuous man dubbed Nadezhda Nikolaevna, began to transform 
right before the eyes of the students. Her big, deep eyes became even more 
expressive and deep, and more and more often she was not looking at us, but 
somewhere in herself. There were moments when the teacher stopped in the middle 
of the classroom, in the passage between the desks, confused, listened to something, 
and quickly went out the door, leaving us in extreme bewilderment. Then she would 
come back, smiling with embarrassment, radiant, and with traces of tears on her 
cheeks and eyelashes. At such moments her cheeks were covered with red spots, 
and it took some time for the teacher to recover from the excitement and quietly 
continue the lesson. A month and a half later she stopped appearing in class, taking a 
"maternity leave" that lasted half a winter, which we did not understand; then we 
heard a child's squeak in the principal's living room, and a little later we saw a live 
baby doll in the hands of Katka Lesnova, who was ducking into the same room, 
staring at us from under a kitty trimmed with kerchief, with black beads of 
extremely curious eyes. From that time on, during recesses the schoolgirls nursed 
and coddled the headmaster's baby, who for some reason came home late: Mikhail 
Fedotovich and Nadezhda Nikolayevna were in their thirties. 


Nadezhda Nikolayevna herself, taking care of her pupils, rarely went into the hall 
from her living room, which was in one of the compartments of the school built by 
Muratov "for growing up", intended for not even seven, but ten classes, so several 
rooms were empty, which the principal's family used, having settled under one roof 
with the class-rooms. 
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And a few days before classes, Mikhail Fedotovich carried out an operation that 
resulted in the whole school being dressed up inside in spring-summer, jubilant, 
green colors from huge ficuses in tubs and from a variety of other decorative plants 
placed in different sizes of clay pots, wooden crates, purses, baskets woven from 
willow twigs and linden bast. Ficuses and other vegetation, called "flowers" in our 
village, until quite recently belonged to the homes of the dispossessed and then 
were scattered to their homes by those who were not touched by social storms and 
who for this reason did not leave their native nesting grounds. The idea to collect 
"flowers" was planted to the director by Pyotr Ksenofontovich Odinokov, who still 
held two posts in the village: labor teacher in the school and financial inspector of 
the district FSB. 


It was a matter of business necessity that Peter Ksenofontovich visited all the huts in 
the village almost every day, and therefore he knew very well who had burnt their 
hands near the hearths of the repressed, who had not stopped at dragging a ficus or 
some other flower with various utensils, which a villager usually ennobles his home 
with. Having studied well the list laid before his eyes by Odinokov, Panchekhin 
gathered the children of the fifth grade in the teachers’ room and set them the task 
of going around the village in one day, gathering up the loot and delivering it to the 
school. 


By evening the order was executed - the flowers were in the school. The fighters 
sustained only minor losses during the operation. Yan'ka Rubtsov and Min'ka 
Arkhipov, for example, received in some house a juicy slap in the face, and 
immediately left the battlefield and ran home; Vanka Zhukov and I (we got the 
house of Katka Dubovka) got off with hearing such words from the furious hostess 
as we had never heard before and probably will never hear again; Katerina was 
scolding us, insisting that she had taken the ficus from Yakov Krutyakov's house on 
legal grounds, that she had been a hired help all her young life, and that she had 
even got a hernia while tending his cattle, but we did not listen to her arguments, for 
we had an order to obey; it was good that Dubovka kept her hands to herself, or we 
would have had it very bad. 


We carried a rather weighty caddy with a ficus out of her hut, and loaded it into the 
cart that was waiting for us (on Christmas night, going around the yards and 
praising Christ, we saw the ficus in Yakov Krutyakov's hut ourselves); Katka 
Lesnova, who did not want to Keep up with us boys, had her hair torn out and her 
nails on her cheek, but Leonova did not falter either; she grabbed a cast-iron with a 
lushly blooming geranium from the windowsill and dragged it to school, setting it up 
in her classroom (the only one, by the way, that overlooked the church square. Now, 
when the school opened, it became obvious that the godless atheists' worries were 
in vain: only the foundations of the church and the fenced-in grave of the priestess 
remained on the square; the church itself was dismantled this summer and 
transported to Balanda, where it and several other churches that shared our fate 
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were used to build the first movie theater in the area); Grinka Muzykin was wearing 
a torn shirt and Misha Tverskov was wearing pants. 


And that was all the loss, which, of course, could not be compared to the acquisition 
of a tub of ficuses - and there were up to a dozen of them - placed along the walls 
around the hall, decorated it unusually, even had a disciplining effect on the 
students, who were afraid to make a pile of mallows during the breaks in the first 
days of school. That didn't last long, though. After a week or so, the recesses, small 
and large, regained their former rights, piles of mala were erected in the middle of 
the hall almost up to the ceiling, the long corridor even allowed for cheerful games, 
the ficuses had lost several branches and with them even more of their heavy, shiny 
leaves - eventually they were carried to the teachers’ room and to the principal's 
living-room. 


The first lesson, held by Mikhail Fedotovich in the fifth form, raised the veil over the 
reason why the headmaster refused to speak on the solemn day: Panchekhin 
stuttered terribly, spoke to the pupils in a chanting voice, blushing and sweating in 
agony, as if he were lifting an unbelievable weight. For this reason, too, on the first 
day he did not lecture, but as soon as he entered the classroom and said hello, he 
told us to open our history textbook and mark the pages we were to read at home, 
and to talk about what we had read in the next class. This state of things suited us 
just fine, because somebody from the People's Commissariat for Education had the 
wildest idea of introducing a group teaching method in all schools, under which the 
class was divided into two or three groups, headed by the most able pupil, who was 
usually appointed to prepare all the lessons and the marks the "brigadier" received 
were spread over the whole group. I, for instance, was under the tutelage of my 
great-nephew Kolka Maslov, a boy equally quick at learning and at mischief; it was 
only by a strange chance that he was kept out of the fray, for it seemed that his stern 
father had his son in a fierce gauntlet. Now a third of the class was in complete 
dependence on Kolka: if he did something wrong, Kolka would not get ready for 
class, and the whole group would get an "F". This, however, never happened: this 
black-haired kid did not let us down. Maybe because he was very ambitious, maybe 
because someone in the capital had realized that the "group method" was unlikely to 
make the Soviet Republic a country of total literacy, and cancelled it at the turn of 
the last quarter, much to the chagrin of the students who lived so well and so freely 
behind the back of their successful friend. 


#57 


Mikhail Fedotovich spent no more than five minutes on his homework, and the rest 
of the time we were practicing new revolutionary songs, thank God the class was in 
a lonely area and our rehearsals didn't disturb others. Panchekhin himself, 
stuttering (that's why he spoke in a chant), pressed our ears, the walls, the windows, 
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the ceiling, the geraniums that trembled in the fear of God with his growling octave, 
and the fragile voices of boys and girls crowded in uncertainty and timidity at first, 
but when they became bold, they hung around us like a daisy, adding and adding 
spirit to us. At the end of the first hour, three-quarters of the way through the song, 
the soloists emerged. Among the boys it was Grinka Muzykin, among the girls - 
Shura Odinokova, aka Shchuka. The next day Grinka was put by Mikhail Fedotovich 
next to himself. Panchekhin growled: 


Grinka's blue-veined face grew tense, somehow stretched out; his already rakish, 
bulging, impudent eyes bulged out of their orbits even more, moistened, but the 
soloist was silent, only his lips, parched from severe agitation, were moving 
soundlessly, helplessly. Grinka clearly needed help. Realizing this, Mikhail 
Fedotovich thundered: 


Tears flooded the boundless world... 


Grinka picked up the tune with a ringing, interrupted, resembling a goat's tenor 
from this interruption. On a thin neck strung, trembled, vibrated, like strings on 
balalaika, blue veins, and it seemed that they are about to burst and free blood 
spurted from them. The chorus, which was captured simultaneously by the whole 
class, because we especially liked it, gave the young soloist a little respite. We gave 
free rein to our vocal cords and lungs: 


"Go away, our tune, Go round and round! 
"Our banner is flying over the world, 


Here, to carry up, to raise the next line, our forces were not enough, but Panchehin's 
bassinet, always on hand, came to their aid: 


It burns and burns brightly, Our blood burns with fire, 
with strong support, we raised the last line to impossible heights: 
The worker's blood is on it! 


Already gripped by this fire, heated by it, we did not notice how outside the large 
windows of our class, in the street, a crowd of men, women, and girls was gathering, 
bored, it seemed, by the fact that the church was ruined and that there were no sings 
in it now, gathering all the best voices that were available in the village. In the crowd 
stood out a tall figure of Fedor Yazhonkov, and his height, appearance, and most 
importantly, his voice resembled that of his famous namesake, and also a Volga. 
Fyodor and his father, now an old man, used to sing on the porches when the whole 
village gathered to hear them and Maria Skvortsova, who had a wonderful voice; for 
most of my fellow villagers the church was nothing more than a village opera, 
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though they did not realize it. As soon as "The Wave of the Sea" burst from the 
mouths of father and son Yazhonkov, the congregation would freeze in happy awe 
and feel a chill all over their bodies; At such a moment it seemed to them that behind 
their backs wings were growing, as those angels painted on the high ceiling with 
blue and gilded paint, that they themselves just at last would break away from the 
floor and rise up into the heavens, straight to those angels and cherubs; many had 
tears of tenderness in their eyes, exhausted by the wonderful chant. 


Now, when Panchekhin sang "In Tears the Boundless World" for the fourth time, the 
copper-sounding bass of Fyodor Yazhonkov came from the street to meet his voice: 
"Go away, our tune, go round-o-om! Maria Skvortsova, who always sang together 
with the Yazhonkovs on the porches, was now with Fyodor. And her nightingale, 
silver throat could not hold back, fluttered, trembled; sweet, touching sounds 
poured down to us: 


"Our banner is over the world, It burns and blazes, 


The windows frightenedly murmured, as we again, as a whole class, leaning on the 
reliable foundation of the principal's all-powerful bass, picked up: 


That our blood burns with fire, That the worker's blood is on it! 


The individual children's voices were drowned in the general chorus. Only Grinkin 
kept breaking through, the way a trickle of spring water rushes out over a stream of 
water, rolling in one direction, and the pounding bells of Panchekhin and 
Yazhonkov, and the heavenly voice of Maria Skvortsova, high as a swallow, hung 
around them. 


During the next history lesson we learned, with the same enthusiasm, the song 
about the steam locomotive, which would go ahead and stop only in the commune; 
then about Shchors, about his detachment, about how the red commander was 
wounded and how the soldiers carried him in their arms; and then, having quickly 
noted the homework in the textbook, Mikhail Fedotovich, obviously glad to be rid of 
a necessary, but generally boring for him, immediately roared: 


We are the red cava-lee-ria, And about us the Bylinniks of speech-ee-ee-ee... 
# They're telling a story... # 


And this song was terribly liked, and it was taken out into the street with the others 
and rolled from end to end, stirring up my countrymen. And Panchekhin was 
inexhaustible; he was no longer a man to us, but a songwriter in human guise. "A 
Hundred Young Soldiers of the Budyonov Troops" was also heard from him, as were 
many other songs that served us later, among other things, as both a parting and a 
blessing before the hard road prepared for us, born at the turn of the great 
revolution and immediately followed by recent history. As for ancient and medieval 
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history, we also learned the necessities of it from the textbooks that Mikhail 
Fedotovich Panchekhin selflessly trusted and entrusted to us, his pupils. 


12 


Winter was not stingy with snow and frosts, quickly threw a coat over the village of 
Gornostaeva; in one week it changed everything beyond recognition. The thatched 
roofs of the huts, yesterday still brown, untidy, disheveled, unbrushed, pestered by 
sparrows' nests and cats’ holes, looked rounded-smooth, sloping, like big sugar 
heads so much that one wanted to lick them. In the no-wind, the smoke that rose 
from the chimneys in the morning and evening cast blue shadows on them and, as if 
unwilling to part with human habitation, rose slowly upward, curled there and, 
joined together, resembled the tops of newly blossomed trees in the forest. The 
spines of the cows, sheep, and other animals were white as well, released from the 
stable to the middle of the yard to the fodder brought in on the woodcars - straw 
and chaff; the same were the beards even of the young men who came out of the 
threshold of the house. 


The unevenness of the country and forest roads was smoothed out, the bumps and 
potholes first froze and then were drowned in the snow and did not hinder the 
sliding of the runners. But that was in calm weather. But when the wicked northerly 
or northeasterly wind blows off the snow from the ground and rolls it over the roofs 
of the houses, barns, cowsheds and barns, the smoke, not finding its place, rushes 
over the chimney and around it, twists into bundles, rushes down and sweeps 
around the yard with the snow drift, like Baba Yaga on her broom. If someone finds 
himself somewhere on the steppe road in such bad weather, he will be completely 
lost and get lost in an hour, covered with a white shroud together with the horse 
and the whole harness (it was a rare winter without it), unless a part of the arc is left 
outside and will show a searching party the place of death of the poor traveler and 
his horse. 


In previous winters when the snowstorm came up bells in all churches rang, they 
were like beacons showing people the way to the nearest settlements. Ivan 
Morozov, sometimes did not leave his post on the bell tower for days and nights, 
sending in all four directions at regular intervals ringing of the largest bell. Now the 
village was silent, the blizzard was howling in the chimneys, whistling in the cracks 
in the shutters, in the leaky wattle and daub fences and gates, singing in every way 
in the narrow alleys, and in the fields it ruled so that it twisted the snow into huge 
whirlwinds, carrying them to the clouds; No roads, no ravines, no farmsteads and 
mows, no steppe bush - you could see nothing but a blinding flicker of hard white 
snowflakes, covering everything and everything in front of your eyes, as if you had 
suddenly become blindfolded; either night or day - all the same thing, you could see 
nothing at all. 
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At such a dreadful time Uncle Ivan lay on the stove, tossing and turning restlessly, 
grumbling and sighing, and, unable to do anything, muttering to himself: "You're 
playing up, you little whore! I never saw the light of day. But someone is on the road, 
in the field - what is it like for a man there! Maybe at that moment brothers Kirill 
and Alexei Zubanov of Pantsirevka, who recently led during the removal of the bells, 
had a lot of devils sent to them by a very flaming bell ringer. Uncle Ivan said to 
himself, "If you let them do it, they can't stop even to rob you of your head, they 
won't hesitate to do it, and the authorities will be watching! These sons of bitches 
will do such things that you won't be able to sort them out! 


#58 


On the occasion of the blizzard, there were no classes in school for three days; the 
students huddled at home. Then the weather settled down, everything went back to 
normal: there was as much sun and snow as needed. Classes in the fifth grade began 
with a literature class. If someone had thought to pass by our windows, he, surely, 
would have been surprised to hear laughter coming from the school. Nadezhda 
Nikolayevna Chizhinkova, covered the book and put her finger in the right place, 
tried, but could not restore the silence, which she herself destroyed by reading an 
unusual book. Perhaps we would not have laughed so loudly if her own eyes had not 
been laughing. The stern, always reserved, teacher smiled very seldom, but now she 
was glowing, and it had an exciting effect on us. A smile of a constantly smiling 
person is not expensive; a rare one is precious, it is like the sun that suddenly looked 
out of the clouds after a long cloudy day. Wiping away her tears and trying her best 
to be serious, Nadezhda Nikolayevna continued reading: 


- "The brew was served. The conversation had stopped. One could hear only the 
smacking of mouths and the scraping of the bottom of the poured cup with wooden 
spoons. The silence was broken only when a spoon of some boy began to describe 
circles inside the cup in search of a brewed pear. At that moment, Grandpa Akim 
licked his spoon and tapped the delinquent boy with it, suggesting: 

- "Don't fish it out!" 


And then a new burst of laughter - and Nadezhda Nikolaevna does not lag behind us 
students, she laughs too. And Vanya and I (if only we!) involuntarily pricked our 
foreheads, as if it was not someone or some boy who had been struck by Grandpa 
Akim with a wooden, carefully licked spoon, but us: our foreheads were very 
familiar with such a form of suggestion. Vanya, for example, experienced it as 
recently as this morning at breakfast, when he made an unsuccessful attempt to get 
a piece of rabbit out of the communal dish before everybody else, and when his 
father, Grigory Zhukov, smacked Vanya in the head with a wooden spoon: meat can 
only be taken on command, which is usually given by an elder at the table, either his 
father or grandfather, say. This way of doing things was hardly pedagogical, but it 
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was very effective: the person to whom it was applied remembered it for a long time 
and drew the appropriate conclusions for himself. 


All this was true, I thought, but I could not understand one thing: how and where did 
the writer see this picture? After all, books are written in the big city, and in the city 
the kids do not spoon. 


Meanwhile, the teacher was reading. She read the place where, seized by an 
impatient desire to do away with the private property he hated, Makar Nagulnov, 
"clasping his long palms to the order, heartily" said: 


"Butterflies, my darlings! Don't you reach for the chickens, the geese...! Ifa hen 
jumps into a vegetable garden and tips over a sprouts, or if she loses an egg 
somewhere under the barn, or if a weasel whips her elms... You never know what 
could happen to her. And every time you have to go to the hen house to feel which 
one is with an egg and which one is empty. If you do, you'll get chicken lice." 


Hearing this, of course, I was entirely on Makar's side, for I myself, at my mother's 
orders, had more than once had to climb under the barn for a dropped chicken egg, 
and then suffer from chicken lice for a long time - even now, when I remember, an 
unbearable itch runs down my skin. The events the teacher read to us were so 
similar to our own that one involuntarily thought: this writer has copied everything 
from us, from our village. I, for example, did not have much trouble guessing which 
of my fellow villagers was depicted as a particular character in the book. Take, for 
example, Shchukar. So this is our Karpushka Kotunov, a poor man of the poor and 
indomitable braggart. And there's nothing to say about Davydov: anyone and 
everyone will tell you that he is Zelinsky, chairman of the collective farm, a 25,000- 
pounder, and also, it seems, a Putilovite. And there are dozens of Nagulnovs here, 
along with those from Pantsyrev, only they have a different name: Kirill and Alexei 
Zubanov, who were mentioned with not the kindest words last snowstorm night by 
Ivan Morozov, my cousin Ivan, Uncle Petrukha's eldest son, his friend and 
Komsomol teammate Mitka Krutyakov, This is Mikhail Zemskov, who lost one eye 
under unknown circumstances and for this reason was nicknamed Mishka Krivyy, 
this is Lenka Lyakhin, and others of their age who dreamed, like all of us, their 
younger brothers and sisters, of the world revolution. All of them were overreaching 
in their own way, but in their own way they were totally loyal to Soviet power and 
only by a lucky chance did they not share the fate of Makar Nagulnov and Semyon 
Davydov - two or three times a kulak bullet flew but did not hit the violent heads of 
the Zubanovs, for example. We had our own Kondraty Maidannikovs (Vanya's father 
looked a lot like him), and Yakov Lukich, and even Arkashka Menka - all of them, 
though they had a different name. 


There was a lot of laughter that day in the fifth grade. Probably too much so that (if 


we are to believe the folk omens) this laughter did not turn into tears of absolutely 
different origin. 
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The first time we asked Nadezhda Nikolayevna to leave us in school after classes 
and continue reading. We stayed up very late, so parents came to get some of us and 
take the children under their protection and take them home. Vanka Zhukov wanted 
to escort me to our house, but I bravely refused and soon regretted it: on that 
moonlit night, which sprinkled the snowy sheets with a myriad of amazing glitter, I 
saw a pack of wolves about a hundred and fifty meters from my backyard. At first it 
did not seem to me like a wolf pack; I took it for a dog's wedding, which coincided 
exactly with the wolf's one. But the growling and clacking of their fangs seemed to 
me suspiciously louder and more menacing than that of the male dogs; the dogs, 
which would have barked at me, like any passerby in the dead of midnight, for some 
reason did not bark. It was only when I saw that all the "dogs" were of the same gray 
color that the terrible clarity came to me. However, my heart made such a discovery 
a little earlier, because my hat - a rabbit's malahayka from fear jumped up to the 
very top of my head and the hair under it stood on end and moved. Stopped, as if 
someone would stick me in that place. What to do? Go forward - cannot, and would 
not have the guts to run back - you will disappear, the beast can not escape, and he 
only needs that I was too scared and ran away: in order to catch up with me, the 
wolf would need no more than three or four jumps. 


I was lucky, however. From a shoemaker's hut on the outskirts, which usually sat at 
his work until morning, came a lolloping little man. Whether it was a small need that 
called him out, or whether he saw me in the window, but he came out and called me: 
- "Is that you, you little cocksucker? 

- It's me, Uncle Mitya... There are wolves... 

- What's wrong with you?! You're lying, you bastard! - but when he ran up to me, he 
saw the beasts himself. He came back to the house with unusual swiftness and ran 
out with a rifle. 


The shot rang out, particularly resounding and crackling in the chilly and clear 
silence of the night. When the smoke cleared, melted in the cold, ghostly, wavering 
space, I saw that the wolf pack had also dispersed, as if it had melted. 

- Go on, my son. Now they are behind the hedgerows, scratching in the steppe. The 
wolf is an animal, though mischievous, but also cowardly. Ask your uncle Sergei 
Andreevich Zvonarev, he really knows the turkey breed. Go, don't be afraid. 


- And you stay here for a while. Okay, Uncle Mitya? - I asked. 
- I'll wait. Blow. 


I blew in such a way that if somebody had followed me with a bullet it would have 
hardly caught up with me. | did not linger for a minute in the yard, though I felt a 
known need for it, and tore the hay door open. But Julik was even quicker: he 
jumped into the hall before me and was about to jump into the house itself, but I 
pushed him away with my foot, not remembering that the dog was frightened no 
less than I was: In search of food, wolves did not disdain dog meat, as I myself had 
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an opportunity to see, when the two predecessors of Zhulik, Tigran and Malk, the 
wolves dragged from the bunker and killed them on our own backsides, leaving me 
a memory of scraps of skin. 


When I rushed into the house, I was forced to linger at the threshold, because I saw 
not only my mother (which was natural), but also my brothers and grandfather 
awake. They were sitting at the table, and had not touched the potatoes they had 
just taken out of the stove. I began to run my eyes from one to the other, anxious to 
see what had happened before | arrived. 

My mother was the first to respond: 


- Get undressed, son, sit down for supper. Where the hell have you been? 
- At school. 

- Eh, parya! 

- Nadezhda Nikolayevna was reading a book. We asked for it ourselves. 


- All right, get undressed, book-keeper. Your father didn't wait for you. Neither did 
your sister. They went to Balanda. Nastya's gone to Gdov, to your uncle Pavel, and 
daddy's gone to Malya Ekaterinovka, as if he'd been transferred. He did not get on 
well with Voronin, so... 


She stopped herself, feeling that a hot, dry lump crawled up to her throat and was 
about to block her breath. There was not even sadness in my mother's voice, and 
especially in her eyes, but something so hard and bitter that I had heard and seen 
only once, on the memorable night of our joint attack on Selyanikh's yard. I 
undressed and sat down at the table, but I did not feel like eating either. I took offa 
potato with my limp fingers, left it in my palm several times to cool it down, but did 
not put it into my mouth. Already in bed, under his mother's famous fur coat, Sanka 
told him about his father's quarrel with the chairman, as a result of which his father 
decided to leave home village and move to Malaya Katerinovka to hold the same 
post (Kokodiev, a friend of militiaman Zavgorodnev, seemingly beckoned him there 
long ago). 


#59 


My father kept silent at home and we, his family, had long heard from Stepan 
Lukyanovich Stepanov that our father could not get along with Voronin, that he 
picked on his secretary at the slightest provocation, that it was going to break off 
and that the sooner it happened, the better for our father. This last confrontation 
was especially violent and acute. Whether Voronin got up on the wrong side of the 
bed or was begged by somebody, he turned on the secretary as soon as he crossed 
the threshold of the office: 


- "Do I have to prepare a report on loans for you?! 
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- The summary is ready. It's ready for your signature," the clerk answered calmly, 
though his carefully shaven cheeks were already shaking. 

- And the tax summary? 

- That one is not ready. 

- Why not? - Voronin, as if delighted with this answer of his secretary, raised his 
voice to a shriek. - Wh-Why, I'm asking you... I ask you?! 


- Look, Voronin," his father said instead of answering, rising at the table; the red hair 
on the top of his head came up short. - Look... who gave you the right to yell at me... 
and the others, too, who...? Well? 


- See what a tsatka you are, don't yell at him yet! - Voronin grinned, a wicked smile 
spread across his twisted lips. - So what a gentleman, an aristocrat! Tell me the real 
reason: why didn't you send the tax reports? 


- Ask Pyotr Ksenofontovich, you have to collect them, the taxes, and then report 
them to the executive committee. Voronin, you'd better think about how people will 
survive the winter. After all, we took out every last grain, we didn't leave a single 
gram for labor days, and the horses won't praise us for scraping out every grain, and 
straw and hay won't be enough even before Christmas... 


- Oh, that's what you mean! - Voronin rejoiced even more, he exulted. - Your song is 
a kulak song, Comrade Secretary of the Village Council. If you were in power, you 
would starve the working class to death. You can't build the Dnieper Hydropower 
Plant, or the Stalingrad Tractor Plant, or Magnitka with people like you... 


- The working class is more likely to starve to death if we starve the ploughman- 
feeder," my father objected. 

- "Oh, yes!" said Voronin. - "The breadwinner!" I've heard that before... from Jacob 
Nightingale. But what can you take from him, he's not in the village council, and 
you... No, I was a fool not to believe that Zhukov. He must have been telling the truth, 
that you deliberately pitted the trotter against the wolves... ...and gave the foals to 
the rug-rats, so as not to give the young horse to the collective farm...! Well, well... 
And now you've sent your little brother somewhere to the Estonian border, away 
from the village... I'll check where you got the stamp, to supply him with the 
necessary papers... And about the clown, I'll make inquiries, find out where you dug 
up that bastard... 


- About the trotter... - My father went to the window, he pressed his hot forehead 
into the glass, staring unseeingly in front of him. - Call Grishka Zhuchkin, and he will 
confirm that he spoke out of spite against me the other day - we had a quarrel with 
him because of the kids, damn them to hell. As for the clown, you know very well 
that it was the District Cultural Society that gave him to me and you. All my fault is 
that I brought him here in my barrow. 
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- ]'ll take care of it, I'll take care of it. 
- You can handle it, but don't do it without me. 
- You're going on the run? 


- Did you think I'd hold on to your pant leg forever? God forbid! - The father, his face 
pale with determination, returned quickly to his work table, pulled out all the 
drawers, snatched the folders of papers and stacked them high in front of Voronin, 
who seemed a little perplexed. - Take this stuff, dear foreman, and command here 
alone. I see you are smarter than all of us. Goodbye! Don't mention it! 


Voronin, however, managed to make a promise: 
- Run, run, you can't get far from the Soviet power. 
My father lingered at the door and shouted from there: 


- I'm not going to run away from her. She's no stranger to me. But from you, Voronin, 
I will run away with great pleasure. So long! 


Voronin opened his mouth like a fish, blinked, trying to say something more to the 
secretary, but the latter had neither the desire nor the time to listen to him, to 
continue the quarrel with him. The father was rushing home at a breakneck speed, 
now and then changing from a hurried, rapid pace to a frank run, - women who 
looked out of the windows of their huts saw him with surprise, suffering in 
speculation: what is it with the man, who is chasing him, or what? 


My father was in a hurry to get home. He couldn't wait to take his daughter and go to 
Balanda first, put her on the train, and then go to Malya Ekaterinovka himself under 
the wing of the young and self-confident Chairman Kokodiev. "I have noticed," my 
father thought as he approached his yard, "that Kokodiev does not like Voronin very 
much; he has crossed arms with him more than once at the District Executive 
Committee. So he won't give me up, won't give me to that devil to be torn apart!" 

My father was satisfied with his explanation to Voronin, mentally praising himself 
for his courage, which he had always lacked when talking to the chairman, but now 
he had enough, and even more, it seemed, with a little too much, with a little too 
much. If he felt a little nauseous, it was from the clown crook that Voronin 
remembered. 


Upon arrival in the village, the circus performer first of all demanded that three 
different-sized barrels be picked up for him. Without thinking why he needed them, 
unsuspecting Nikolai Mikhailovich dressed Karpushka Kotunov and Fedot Efremov, 
and they delivered this container to the house in the evening, an hour before the 
performance, and with great difficulty dragged it backstage. Having thanked the 
men, the clown asked them to leave and started to make something over the barrels, 
to paint something on the hollow sides, which were tied, like soldiers’ belts, with 
wide rusty hoops. And when it was his turn to come out, the performer rolled them 
out one by one onto the stage. And then everyone saw that on one of the smaller 
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barrels the word "CULACK" was written in large letters; on another, which was a 
little larger than the first, the word "MIDDLE" was written, and on the third, the 
largest barrel, in the same large and deliberately crooked letters: "Pauper". 
Then this happened. 


The clown pushed the first barrel, the one with his fists in it, with both hands to the 
farthest corner of the stage. 

- These to the Solovki! - he commented on his actions with a friendly, but not 
particularly cheerful laughter from the audience. 


He rolled the second barrel a little to the side, without any comment. 

- And these," he put his hands on the barrel marked "Poor," "these we will roll away 
on the spot! - and, red with exertion, panting and puffing, the clown really began to 
roll it in the middle of the stage, and not just roll it, but mangle it, turn it upside 
down, kick it with his boot heel, and do something else, which made everybody 
laugh. The spectators were perplexed and shrugged their shoulders; some were 
already looking for the local authorities: how could they allow such a mockery of 
collectivization? Having finally chewed up where the artist was going, my cousin 
Ivan and Mitka Krutyakov were the first to run onto the stage from the audience, 
immediately joined by Kirill and Alexei Zubanovs, Mikhail Zemskov-Krivoy, and then 
Voronin and our father. The clown was grabbed, lifted by many hands to the very 
ceiling, and now, to the very cheerful noise of the hall, was hauled out into the street. 
But even there he was not lowered to the ground, but for some reason was wrapped 
twice, like a shroud, around the nardom, and only then with obvious pleasure was 
he thrown onto the well-trampled snow. Not two hours later Voronin solemnly 
entrusted him to Zavgorodnev, who had been summoned from the district. Surely 
this was the last performance and last laugh of the clown who had come to our area 
from God knows where. It was shortly after the first organizational meeting of the 
collective farm. 


"The devil brought him on my head," my father thought bitterly on the way to 
Balanda, "I don't need that son of a bitch, the entertainer. He turned out to bea 
bitter burp for me. Voronin might anoint me with him in peace, report later..." 

My father did not take the thought to its logical conclusion, where nothing sweet 
was seen, he stopped it halfway, venting his anger on Karyukha, whom he had 
brought from the common yard and who served him for the last time, as that 
nekrasovsky Savrasushka from "Frost, Red Nose". True, Mary had died a little before 
her former master, but at that late hour, as the sleigh was gliding along the moonlit, 
lifeless winter road, neither he, nor she, nor the girl, hushed behind her father's 
back, knew anything of this. Each of them was thinking his own thoughts. The father 
was thinking what was going to happen to him and to his family, what was going to 
happen to the one who would certainly follow him to Malya Katerinovka, what evil 
deed the vindictive and unbalanced Voronin would do to him, and, generally 
speaking, how it would all come to an end. Sister shrunk into a ball of uncertainty, 
stretching somewhere far ahead, beyond those mountains and forests, where 
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neither eyes, nor hand or feet cannot reach the home nest (after all, she first fled 
from him, not yet become properly on his own wing). And Karyuha, right, thought 
that it was good that the old master remembered her, that she could hear her 
familiar voice again, muttering, muffling lips, whipping her, even not very angry that 
the master accompanied his muffling, whistling and jerking reins with blows of the 
whip, though she could not understand why he did that: the mare was trying to do 
her best, after all... 


#60 
13 


From ancient times, the steppe Volga region has accustomed the local planter to put 
three words next to each other: "drought," "crop failure," and "famine," menacingly 
flowing from one another. There are times when the farmer ceases to be happy 
about clear skies, when he searches in vain for even a little cloud in the heated, 
white with heat sky, when the sun itself, praised by all the poets of the world, 
becomes a curse. At the time of a friendly spring, the snow disappears within days. 
The bare ground dries up, barely having time to throw a seed into it. And then come 
the days of lingering anticipation. May is winding down, June is approaching, and 
still no rain. The plants, aged before their time, wither, their leaves sharpen, a 
sinister yellowing is evident. And then, believers and unbelievers alike involuntarily 
turned their eyes to heaven; desperate, they called for the priest to ask the Almighty 
to send salvific moisture to the earth, and they reinforced his plea with a common 
chorus that sounded more like a groan: "Give rain to the thirsty earth, O Savior! I do 
not know of a sadder and more tragic procession than these prayerful marching to 
the dying fields. 


God, however, either remained indifferent to the fervent prayer of the farmer, or did 
not hear it (He is so high and far away from the earth, God!), and hunger was coming 
to the farmer's house. This terrible guest visited him so often that it seemed 
inevitable, like fate. The first time in my memory, he appeared in the year twenty- 
first. The unwelcome newcomer knocked on the door of the peasants' huts at a time 
when the country was already exhausted by the hard years of the First World War 
and the Civil War. 


I remember sitting on the stove, completely naked, like a fledgling and unfledged 
kestrel in a nest, and completely hungry, when Aunt Fenya, Uncle Pashkin's wife, 
young, tall and beautiful, looking around, but not afraid of me, an unsophisticated 
boy, was hiding under her pillow a large black-headed, glossy and dementedly 
delicious-smelling crust of rye bread. From whom was she hiding it - whether from 
us, the children, of whom there were half a dozen in the family, or from the food 
squad, or from the beggars, who were marching through the village in hordes, like 
soldiers of the defeated army - I do not know from whom, but I remember well, How 
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at the sight of this bread, at its suffocating, stupefying smell, I gasped for a while, and 
then I screamed so loudly and desperately that my mother jumped out of the front 
door, grabbed me in her arms and carried me to her, comforting me. But even now I 
seem to have that piercing, hungry cry in my ears: "Aunt Fenya! I want Daddy!" 

In thirty-three the second famine in my memory began, and it was, perhaps, more 
terrible than the previous one, though it was not caused by the drought, the 
eternally evil stepmother of the earth. I confess that even now | am still trying to 
understand the origin of this famine. The harvest in the thirty-second year was, if 
not the richest, at least not bad. The collective farmers of our village, having 
received a hundred grams per workday as an advance, hoped to receive another 
kilogram later, at the final settlement with the state. This hope, however, collapsed 
when, unexpectedly, a "counterplan" for grain procurement appeared, which, with 
the excessive zeal of local authorities and illiterate activists, swept up the artels to 
the last grain, leaving people without bread, and collective farm horses without 
fodder. 


The thirty-third year remained and will remain in my memory as the most terrible 
mark. And no matter how hard and bitter it is to remember it, I still owe it to my 
fellow countrymen. I owe it to the memory of the people who even though they did 
not give their lives in the battlefields of the Great Patriotic War, but who performed 
a heroic deed even by the fact that in the most difficult times, up to their dying hour, 
they did not lose faith in Soviet power, did not denounce and curse it, bequeathing 
this holy faith to all those who were to live, fight, win and fulfill their duties at the 
sharp turns of history. 


14 


The first house the slash looked into for her livelihood was that of my non-pochet 
friend Kolka Polyakov. As if to convince people that she had come to them with the 
most serious intentions, death began immediately with the head of the family. The 
meek and quiet Nikolai Fyodorovich Polyakov, Kolka's father, once or twice met the 
hungry eyes of the children, sat down by the open yawn of the Dutchman and began 
to feed her with bundles of crumpled straw. Furious, the fire kept sticking its long 
tongue out and for some minutes reached the wedge of sparse gray-haired man's 
beard, but the man paid no attention to it: he was preoccupied with other things. He 
did not seem to hear his wife's voice calling him for supper: half a steamed pumpkin 
was smoking on the table, and the children, who kept their eyes on it, were waiting 
only when the father came to the table and gave the command to eat. The family - 
the wife, two sons and three daughters - did not know that Nikolai Fyodorovich had 
managed to walk all over Nepochetovka with an empty bag under his arm and 
returned with nothing: Some neighbors, such as, say, the Arkhipovs, though they 
still had bread, but not in excess; others, having heard that Voronin will send a team 
of activists to the yards for these very "excesses", hurried to hide the "wheat" or 
"rye," and hid it so far and deep that they did not dare touch it, dig it up, and lived, 
like everyone else, in starvation: most of the houses, just like the Poliakovs' house, 
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were piling on potatoes, pumpkins, and beets while they still had them. Vegetables 
came out for Shrovetide. Poliakov's house, for example, had a dozen beet roots left 
in the cellar, and under the floor, where Nikolai Fyodorovich looked this morning, 
there were three pumpkins, and not all of them were intact: one half was gutted by 
rabbits with sharp teeth (now there were no rabbits either, last Sunday the last was 
killed). 


The bitterest of bitter discoveries was made by Poliakoff Sr. when he returned to his 
yard with his empty sack under his arm and went down to the cellar, where there 
was a third of the lamb carcass, from which his wife had cut a thin slice to spice up 
the soup, at least for holidays: now this third had disappeared, someone had 
forgotten to lock the cellar door, and the hungry dogs, of which there were 
innumerable and who roamed all over the yard, took immediate advantage of this. 
There was no doubt that this was a matter of canine enterprise: when the dog got 
hold of a piece of meat, it left a calling card in the form of its paw prints in the fresh 
snow that had fallen shortly before its "visit. Neither his wife nor any of the other 
members of the family knew of this misfortune, and for some reason the head did 
not dare to tell them about it, and was now suffering from the mere thought of 
having to report the trouble, and at the same time from the fact that he had not 
obtained a grain, that except a pinch of home-made tobacco, no one could offer him 
anything else. The last yard Nikolai Fedorovich visited after leaving Nepochetovka 
was that of Fedot Mikhailovich Efremov, but before that Stepashok, Mishka 
Tversko's father, had been there. He met Poliakov on the road and pressed a nettle 
sack with his left elbow, which remained empty: Fedot did not even give him his 
famous "golden vein," because Stepashok was a non-smoker. On the other hand, 
Nikolai Fedorovich got so high as to make his eyes misty and nauseous: deeply 
inhaled tobacco smoke, apparently, went not only through his lungs, but also 
through all his empty guts, which made him dizzy and everything around him 
became muddy. The sack Poliakov Sr. had hidden in his pocket just after his meeting 
with Stepashko and did not show it to Fedot: there was no use! Nevertheless, Fedot 
asked: 


- Were you going to borrow the rye from me? Were you? 
- | was," sighed Nikolai Fedorovich. 


- You're the fourth in one day. You've met Stepashka, have you? 

- I did. 

- And before him were Grishka Zhuchkin and Tatyana Muzykina. By evening, 
Katerina Dubovka will come too, that's as good as it gets. Smoke, Mikolaj, smokel... 
I've got plenty of that stuff. A wise man has money, but a fool has tobacco. Smoke, 
my friend, and enjoy it! 


- | can't take it anymore. There's something in my eyes. 


- Well, take a little break. Let's have a little chat. There's nothing else for a man to do 
on an empty stomach. I'll tell you: I still have some bread from the labor days before 
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last year, and, to tell you the truth, a lot of it. But back in autumn, when I got wind of 
it - the earth is listening! - So, when I got wind that we wouldn't get a dime for this 
year's workdays, I took it somewhere far away and buried it. And now you can't get 
there in these snowdrifts, and you can't. Voronin will hunt him down in a moment 
and Fedotka Efremov is gone! They'll put him in jail, and you can smoke your 
"golden vein" there!... He, Voronin, paid me a visit in the afternoon, just before 
Stepashko. He came here with a stick of iron, poked into every corner - in the cellar, 
under the stove, in the cellar, in the cellar floor, looked for surpluses, and left 
without bread! 


Fedot was telling the truth. His yard turned out to be like the first testing ground, 
where the chairman decided to test his own instrument, with which he hoped to find 
stashed bread. Whether it was Voronin himself or someone else, but he quickly 
found a surprisingly accurate name for this invention: the feeler gauge. All brilliant 
things are simple, some philosopher once said. Voronin's brainchild would finally 
confirm him in this thought. Imagine a long, barlike cane, as thick as a little finger, a 
wire, coiled into a ring at one end and sharpened at the other. Above the thorn with 
a punch or some other tool (this is the business of the blacksmith Klimov) a small 
notch, the size of the tiniest thimble, was scratched at an angle - it was the most 
ingenious part of the innocent-looking iron. When dipped into the ground, chaff or 
straw and then pulled out, the dipstick will scoop up some grains with its dint, and 
the owner of stashed bread can bid farewell to it forever, and in addition get a 
severe punishment for hiding wheat or rye. 


#61 


But in Fedotov's yard the chairman's probe, as we can see, found nothing, to the 
considerable triumph of the owner of the "golden vein." 


- Poke, I shout after Voronin, into my ass, and maybe you'll find something! - Fedot 
Mikhailovich finished his story in a cheerful voice. 
- Haven't you found it, then? 


- No," said Efremov, with quiet pride, "and he won't. Wait till spring, Fedorych. 
When it dries out, I'll dig up the bread myself and share it with you. 
- You'll have to wait till spring, Mikhalych. A belly can't wait. 


- We'll get there somehow. The Soviets won't let us starve to death. It's ours to the 
last blood, to the last bone. 

- How do you say, Mikhalych... It's a long way to God and a long way to Moscow, but 
Voronin and the Zubanov brothers are right there. One day they have one dipstick, 
the next day there'll be a thousand. They'll go with them to all the yards, like 
soldiers with rifles... 
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- They'll be dealt with, too. I think so. 

- That's what I think. And so does everybody. But when will it be? For the time 
being... 

- We'll see. 


- That's easy to say - we'll see! - Nikolai Fyodorovich sighed so heavily and 
intermittently that Fedot Mikhailovich stared at him for a long time and shook his 
head: 

- "You, my friend, are not well at all. Why didn't you pay a visit to Nikitka Rubtsov? 
He must have saved a seed for a rainy day: he's a good man, a hoarder. 


- Are you making fun of me, Mikhalych? You can't ask Nikita for summer snow. 

- You're friends with him. Together at Peremyshl, and then, | think, at Tsaritsyn... 

- You should take this friend, Fedotka! He and I will kick ass and see who jumps the 
furthest... That's how we're buddies! 


Fedot laughed. But, finding that the guest not only did not support his laughter, but 
even more frowned and blackened face, hastened to correct his mistake: 

- Have you eaten anything today, my friend? 

- Not now, not yesterday, not the day before... Four days, Mikhalych, not a crumb in 
my mouth. And you can't get enough of smoking... When Fedot heard that, he 
hurried up: 


- Why didn't you say anything, my friend?! How could you...? How could you do that? 
You'll leave the children orphans... And me, fool, I'm sweating you with my silly 
speeches. We'll think of something... Mother, oh mother! - he called out to his wife 
from the front room. - Look in the stove, mother, to see if the man has anything to 
eat. Look at him, you might as well put him in a coffin. Well, well! What have you 
driven yourself to!... Take your clothes off, dear boy, and come to the table! 


- No, no, no! Kolka Polyakov's father waved his hands fiercely. - I don't have enough 
to eat, Mikhalych! Six hungry mouths are waiting for me at home, so I'll run... Maybe 
I'll get lucky... Thank you, Mikhalych, for sympathizing with my misfortune... I'll drop 
by some other time, then we'll get drunk and eat. But now I have no time for this, - 
and Poliakov senior stumbled awkwardly across the threshold, first the hut, then the 
hayloft, almost ran out into the street. 


Now he was sitting by the open door of the Dutchman's hut, tossing straw into it, 
keeping the light of life going and when he finally heard the call to the table he tried 
to get his suddenly weakened body off the earthen floor, but he could not. He jerked 
his right hand toward the table, as if asking for help, but no one seemed to notice the 
movement. He grimaced helplessly, guiltily, awkwardly rolled back first, then rocked 
forward, as if trying to pull himself off the floor; fell back again, and only now did the 
household see his liquid goatee staring up at the ceiling, and his blue eyes widened 
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to a frightening size and froze in mute surprise, the first, to know, to recognize the 
hour of death that was near at hand. 


Kolka's father was buried in the old, Christian way. Dashukha Arkhipova and other 
neighbors helped the dead man's wife to wash the long dry body, dress it in all the 
"mortal clothes" saved in advance and kept at the bottom of the large family chest, 
and the men put it in a coffin made by my grandfather from planks saved for himself. 
Even something was gathered around the yards for the wake. However, only the 
gravediggers were seated at the memorial table, who were getting terribly tired 
while opening the clay soil, frozen to half a hectare. We kids, accustomed to the fact 
that we are not usually forgotten on such occasions, though the last, but still treated 
to arich, smelling laurel leaf soup and snow-white kutya, in which there were 
brown, impossibly sweet raisins - we now twirled near Kolka's house, but no one 
called out to us. 


The death of Nikolai Fyodorovich Polyakov not only orphaned a large family, but 
also frightened us, Kolka's companions, who also felt something akin to remorse, as 
if we had done something wrong to Kolka and his brother and sisters, and to Kolka's 
mother, who was especially grieved at this misfortune. Without collusion, we 
decided to help the Polyakovs in any way we could. Immediately after the funeral I 
returned home, slipped past my mother in the yard and into the hut, snatched half a 
loaf of rye bread, which was still hot and smelly under the wipe on the bench, and in 
a few minutes I was back at Kolka's farmhouse: "Here, Kolka, eat up! - I blurted out, 
panting both from running and from the joy that overwhelmed me. Minka Arkhipov 
brought some flour in his student's bag, and not just any flour, but wheat flour. "This 
is for your dumplings," he murmured quietly, pouring the contents of the bag 
directly onto the dining table, not daring to raise his eyes to Kolka's mother, who 
had already carried a corner of her handkerchief to her eyes. Even Yanka Rubtsov 
did not stay away, and he showed up at the Poliakovs' house, dropping a heavy, 
tombstone-like stove on the table, on which not only the Poliakovs' family, but all of 
us who found ourselves in the house of our orphaned comrade at that moment, 
pounced immediately. But it was not Janka, for instance, who surprised me the most, 
though it was undoubtedly an unheard-of feat on his part, but Vanka Zhukov, whose 
house (we all knew it well) was a wreck: Vanya's mother, Auntie Verukha, hiding it 
from her husband and children, had already walked to the neighboring villages with 
a bag, and Grigory Yakovlevich, seeing that he can do nothing to help the family, fell 
into a gloomy, Despite all this, Vanka did not come to the Poliakovs' house empty- 
handed. When he looked for Polka, Kolka's sister whom he shared a desk with at 
school, he beckoned her to come into the hall and took her out of his tattered 
overcoat pocket and shook some potatoes straight into Polka's hem. He muttered 
embarrassedly: "Take it, Paul!" - and seeing that she was hesitating and covered 
with a blush of shame, he hastened to assure her: 

"Take it, take it, | have more at home!" 
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The Zhukovs had nothing at home and no potatoes, but there were still some in 
other people's cellars, where my brave friend, who feared nothing and no one, was 
now making his living. Only the day before yesterday Vanya told me that in one 
cellar he had been caught by the owner, who turned out to be Jacob Nightingale, 
slammed down the heavy lid, locked it and kept him there for three days, and only 
then let him out, threatening to bury him alive if he was caught a second time. 
Vanka, of course, made a corresponding conclusion, and for the second time he did 
not venture to Solovki's cellar, but there were many other cellars which Vanka had 
not yet visited. I dissuaded Vanya, begged and pleaded with him to give it up, 
warned him that sooner or later his forays into other people's cellars and barns 
would end badly for him. To my exhortations and warnings, Vanka said the same 
thing: 


- So and so to die. It is good for you to say: you have a house full of pumpkins, but we 
only took ten from our garden. 

After hearing this once or twice, I got into the habit of dragging one small pumpkin 
out of the house every night for the Zhukovs. To tell you the truth, we had an 
abundance of pumpkins last summer. The flooded vegetable garden, on which in the 
spring the hollow water brought a thick layer of nasal, black cheese-like silt, gave a 
rich harvest of pumpkins, beets, fodder and table beets, cucumbers, carrots, and 
cabbage. White pumpkins, called Russian pumpkins, were especially good, because 
between them our mother embedded, as if for beauty, American pumpkins, 
variegated orange, which made the whole garden festively-dressed and cheerful in 
combination with the milky white color of Russian pumpkins, so that none of the 
passers-by could not help uttering with an envious, caressing and pleasing to our 
ears gasp: "Gee, it's beautiful!" The white pumpkins sometimes grew so large that 
they were too much for one man, be he a strongman of strongmen. At the time of 
their removal from the garden there was usually a "help" gathering, which ended, as 
usual, with a merry binge. My father invented his own ritual for it: the biggest 
pumpkin was lifted to the middle of the table, a quarter of moonshine was put on it, 
hymns were proclaimed to the Almighty, who was not stingy with such a harvest, 
glasses were brought together with outstretched hands, tinkled, and all this was 
immediately accompanied by agreeable, juicy quacking. The faces of those who were 
eating were slightly wrinkled, and not slightly, but distorted beyond recognition in 
the crooked mirrors of the sloping sides of the gourd, divided into even, glossy 
shafts of steep sides. 
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This autumn we were not going to "help", though we had as much vegetables in our 
vegetable garden as in the previous years: there was no master, the main plot 
creator, without whom a team of men and women would not have made a holiday, 
and it would have been difficult to lure anyone away, when everyone had so many 
other things to think of athome. We managed the pumpkins ourselves, and 
Grandpa Mikhail, who had long ago nailed up his house and moved to the 
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permanent residence of his middle son Nicholas, that is, to us, was the main mover 
in the family team. His most reliable helper was, of course, our mother; with her 
motherly heart, always alert, always focused on the possible danger to her children, 
she was the first to sense the impending disaster and, active, did everything to make 
the consequences of this disaster less threatening and devastating for our family. 
Sometime in the middle of the summer, she persuaded my father-in-law to scatter 
an old dung heap in the yard in a big circle; With his help, she scooped out every last 
drop of water from the well; she made (or rather, she persuaded our Ryzhonka, in 
her kind, tender voice) our Karyukha to do her duties, to walk in the soaked manure, 
to stretch it, to knead it so that it could be then put into the machine and turned into 
bales. If in former years these bales were only an aid for firewood, in winter of 
1932-33 they turned out to be the only fuel: The forest was tightly closed for the 
villagers, and there was no traction to bring it from there, and on your own, on 
sledges, how much can you bring? ! 


Others, not caring in time to make kizyaks in summer, cruelly paid for it by hungry 
and bitter winter. Kizyaks kept our hut warm, pumpkins and other vegetables kept 
us alive. As for bread, we ran out of it at the end of April, just before Easter: true, our 
mother had a handful of millet buried under "seven locks" (we, children, did not 
know where those locks were) for the darkest day, but she did not touch it - not 
without reason, she hoped to keep the family at least until May on vegetables. She 
told us: 

- "Be patient, kids, just a little bit. Soon Carrot-top will calve - there will be milk. 
We'll get by somehow. The others don't even have that. Maybe the father will give us 
two or three pudkas. If only they'd get that wretched man away from us sooner. 


Of course, by 'obayanny' my mother meant Voronin: there were rumors that 
dissatisfaction with his actions was accumulating in the district and even 
somewhere higher, and that he did not have long to 'rule and reign’ in 
Monastyrskoye. "To govern and rule" was an old phrase that had recently come out 
of the mouth of Fedot Mikhailovich Efremov, who never lost faith that Voronin's 
song would soon be sung and that he would have to answer to the Soviet authorities 
for his arbitrariness. 


Mother was sure that her husband stayed away from the village only because he was 
afraid of Voronin's carts. So did we children. Our grandfather assessed the 
circumstances somewhat differently. Visiting a large family of his eldest son 
suffering from hunger one day, on his way back he made a little detour to look at the 
hut of the good-for-nothing Selyanikha, and found the windows on it boarded up 
tightly. "Got hold of Mikola, you bitchy creature! - he sighed. - I knew it. From Bis's 
daughter! She's the one keeping that son of a bitch out of the family...!" Having made 
this discovery, not even a discovery, but a confirmation of his suspicions, Grandpa 
put on a sort of impenetrable shell, became sullenly silent, concentrated, withdrew 
entirely into himself and, in order not to meet his eyes with his daughter-in-law, He 
withdrew into himself, and, as long as he had strength, dug a ditch in our vegetable 
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garden, or went into the garden, which was no longer his, but a communal, or rather 
nobody's, and therefore doomed to certain death. In the evening he would come 
home darker than a dark cloud, and, without saying a word, would retire to his 
corner, where there was a large wooden bed, which he had made for the young 
couple, my father and mother, so to speak. He came out to the dinner table less and 
less often. At the end of June he stopped coming out at all. He usually kept silent in 
response to my daughter-in-law's persistent invitations, and once, taking a chance 
that she was alone in the house, he called her to him, filled his chest full of air and, 
breathing it out in small portions, asked her: 


- "Don't worry about me. I have lived my life. Take care of yourself and the children. 
A... I'm going to die tomorrow. You should go to Novaya Ivanovka, invite your father. 
He'd take care of me... Don't cry, my dear. Why cry!... Go and see your father... May... 
He didn't finish. He didn't have the strength. At first he covered his eyes very tightly, 
lay like that, then he hardly opened his eyelids, anxiously searched for someone, 
gathered his last strength, he exhaled without saying anything: 


- Where is Mishanka? 
- He ran away to the forest, to the Stinking Glade for horse sorrel. There's no more in 
the meadows. All of them were pulled out. 


The grandfather said nothing to this, but grimaced in anguish. His eyes slowly 
closed. Thinking that he had dozed off, mother quietly went out into the hall. Finding 
none of us in the yard, she quickly went out onto the road leading to Novaya 
Ivanovka, where the only church in the whole district still stood and worked. 

By noon she brought the priest. But he had to give our grandfather a funeral, not the 
last rights. 


15 


The hardest time was not in June, but in the first spring months: in March and April, 
when all the cellars and all the bins were empty, and the ground was still under the 
snow, and neither animals nor people could go out to forage. There were almost no 
animals left (except for a little cow, one for several families, in some places), and 
people, those who could still move somehow, scattered in all neighboring villages in 
search not even of a piece of bread, but at least a potato, at least a bar of cake or a 
handful of bran, from which, mixed with potato husks or pumpkin peels, you can 
bake scones. At night, hungry, they would go out and listen to see if anyone had a 
handmade millstone, if anyone was secretly grinding the grain, or if anyone had 
managed to dodge the all-penetrating probe. 


The village was silent: its inhabitants, who managed to save a pud or two of rye or 

wheat, were very careful and went underground with their millstones, some of them 
deepened already deep cellars, cut lateral niches in them and there, in the light, they 
started their mill, which in such circumstances could not give out their voice. One of 
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the peasants (they say Karpushka) stumbled upon a huge pit in Baland, near the 
vodka distillery, and first came upon it with his nostrils, always flaring and 
throbbing in a hungry man: these nostrils were so badly hit by such a stench that the 
peasant was confused in his head. Nevertheless, cocking his head and sipping the air 
like a dog, the man spurred himself up and in a few minutes he found himself on the 
edge of a precipice; a bard was wandering in the pit. A dozen of men, women and 
teenagers, pushing and shoving, scooped out of it (some with a bucket, some with a 
big ladle, some with anything) and poured the contents into sacks. Karpushka filled 
his sack up to the eyeballs, loaded it on a two-wheeled cart (nowadays everyone in 
our village has such carts), crossed himself and took it home, fifteen versts away 
from Balanda. The sack seemed to be alive, puffed behind Karpushka's back, who 
grasped two small cartwheels with his hands, puffed and left a stinking trail behind 
him. 


Whether by this trace or by rumor, which had reached the village by the same route, 
but the next day a long line of carts stretched to Balanda, and a week later this road 
could not be passed except by pressing the nose firmly. Stepashok Tverskov, who 
couldn't endure his cart, died out halfway to Monastyrsky, having, however, 
managed to put a wet bag with bardy under his head: he wanted, probably, to have a 
rest - to lie down, and didn't get up any more. On the way back Fedot Efremov put it 
into his cart and brought to the village with his sack. When he drove the cart to the 
village council's porch, he shouted to be heard over there, behind the wide-open 
doors: 


- Look, Voronin, at your work! I wish I could drown you in the Balanda pit, but here's 
the problem: shit doesn't sink in shit! 


Fedot himself did not know what the devil pulled his tongue to shout the words that 
would have made him die; fortunately for the man, Voronin was no longer in the 
office: urgently summoned to the district, he rode away there, never to appear in 
our village again. Stepan Lukyanovich, who hopped out into the street (this cunning 
two-legged fox managed to save himself even under the formidable Voronin), told 
Fedot the news with the greatest pleasure. 


- So, they've got him by the... the little dove! It's about time! 

- It's time, Fedotushka! Voronin got to your brother, Yegor Mikhalych, too. He 
considered him a kulak's agent. They took Yegory off the brigadier's post, and who 
insisted? You don't know? 


- Is it Voronin here, too? 

- That's the one! - eagerly confirmed Stepan Lukyanovich and just now saw 
Stepashka dead. He was silent, embarrassed. - Where did you pick the poor man up? 
- On the Balanda road. There're a lot of such milestones there now, Lukyanovich! 

- Where are you going to put him now? - The secretary pointed at the dead man. 

- I'll take him to Aksinya. I'll make her and their children happy... 
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- Yes," sighed Stepan Lukjanovich, who had planned to follow Fedot and receive a 
reward for the good tidings he had laid out minutes before to the inventor of the 
"golden vein". Understanding that Fedot had no time for guests now, he hastened to 
announce: "I'd like to help you, Mikhalych, but I can't: any minute they may call me 
to the district as a witness. 


- Well, well," Fedot seemed to agree, but thought to himself: "The rascal is afraid of 
Aksinya's howling, so he dived into his hole, the wretched groundhog. It wouldn't be 
a bad idea to hold him by his soft spot in the neighborhood. If it were up to me, I 
would have them..." 


#63 


On that he stopped his thoughts, for he himself did not know what he would do to 
the violators of the Soviet laws, what punishment he would determine for them. 
Coming up to the house Stepashka lifted the almost weightless body in his arms and, 
avoiding the eyes that widened in horror at him, laid it directly on the table under 
the pictures. He hurriedly crossed himself, jumped out into the street, and without 
looking back, wheeled the cart toward his house. He heard neither the shriek from 
Stepashka's hut nor Mishka's cry, who wanted to know where Fedot had picked up 
their unhappy father, nor felt that his cigarette was burning his, Fedot's, lips fora 
long time. He had enough strength of mind and body to drive his terrible cargo to 
the village, to curse Voronin, who had suddenly disappeared, to have a word with 
Lukianych, then to do what was perhaps the most difficult thing, the hardest - to 
bring Stepashka into his hut, - he had no strength for anything else. He never 
responded to Mishka’'s cry, never looked back. "I'm sorry, son, I can't go on. I have no 
strength!" - I whispered to myself. 


I don't remember the bard saving anyone from starving to death. Karpushka, who 
first discovered it, survived, but only because, as he himself testified, "the soul did 
not accept" the stinking abomination, twisted, in his own words, "even inside out": a 
clever man's soul, nothing to say; had it been omnivorous, Karp Ivanovich would lie 
on the "road of death", as people soon called the country lane from Monastyrskoe to 
Balanda. "I, however, will go to Golgotha, too!" - said to his half-diminished family 
Ivan Gavrilovich Varlamov, a former sailor and freelance school "lechtor," who had 
become a perfect teetotaler on account of the famine. He went with the sack to the 
fatal pit, he took in the bard, it seems, even not without pleasure, because the bard, 
besides other disgusting smells, kept in it a small fraction of the smell of syrup, from 
which Gavrilych's soul never turned away, but on the contrary, accepted it with joy, 
because it had been inbred with him for a long time. This one with his sack didn't 
even make it to the "Holocaust" road, but crashed down on the outskirts of Balanda; 
one of the local people took Ivan Gavrilovich dead to the nearest ditch and covered it 
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with earth; no one even tried to find his grave later - not one Varlamov disappeared 
that year without a trace. 


Fedot Yefremov, like Karpushka, survived. Putting a spoonful of bard (6ap,p1) in his 
mouth, he immediately spit it out and, wiping his glazed eyes, uttered: 

- Let the worms eat me from the outside when I die, not like this... ..and still alive, 
from the inside. 

He took the sack out of the hayloft, went farther to the back, dug a hole there. 
Trampled the ground with his feet, said, turning to the buried muck: 

- "I don't want to see your spirit! 

But the spirit of the bard was so strong and persistent, that for a long time it made 
itself known, bursting out of the ground and pursuing the noses of Fedot, and his 
wife and daughters, as soon as they went out to the garden. 

Fedot Mikhailovich also failed to take advantage of the grain he had stashed away: 
one of the villagers stumbled on a hidden treasure, and, without fear of Voronin, 
overnighted Yefremov and dragged the grain back to his house. Anybody else would 
have been in despair, hung his head, and been completely out of his life, but that 
could have happened to anybody but Fedot Efremov. The latter, having discovered 
the theft, calmly returned home, sat down at the threshold of his own hut as if he 
were a Stranger, and put his foot under his skinny ass, slowly constructing a "goat 
leg" of unbelievably great dimensions. He filled it with "gold vein" for about ten 
minutes, carefully glued it together, using his fingers and wet tongue. At last he 
smoked, inhaled deeply, coughing until he was choking, and suddenly burst out 
laughing. Without understanding what was the matter, his wife and daughters 
(Fedot had two of them) looked at the head of the family with fear. 


- What is the matter with you, father? You, my dear fellow, aren't you... have you 
gone mad, by any chance? - asked the mistress, running her frightened eyes over her 
husband's face. 

- No, mother," said Fedot, who had not managed to remove his smirk, "not only have 
I not lost my mind, but I have even wised up. You've taught me a lesson, ma'am, like 
a son of the russuns! 


- My God, what have they done to you? Who did? 

But Fedot did not wish to add anything to what had been said. Alarmed, shrugging 
her shoulders in bewilderment, his wife retreated behind the stove-piece, to her 
pots and pans, many of which she had as if unemployed, having stood idle and 
useless in the corner and on the pole for a long time. The biggest of the pails was still 
warming the slop, laced with potato peels, for the cow, who had become the sole 
breadwinner not only for Fedotov's family, but also for many of her relatives. "Our 
savior!" - would say of her Fedot at the turn of the thirty-fourth year, which put a 
limit to human suffering, vigorously undertook to heal the wounds, to liquidate the 
legacy left for him by his fierce predecessor. 
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Now Panya, Fedot's youngest daughter, was sitting on the stove, snuggled up to her 
ten-year-old nurse, her older sister Vera, who was caressing her head as an adult, 
just as her mother used to do. At the same time, Vera hummed a song, even a lullaby, 
I think. Lulled by her purring, Panya forgot for a while about her grumbling stomach 
and fell asleep quietly. Releasing carefully from under her heavy warm head her 
knees, the older went down to the floor: had to help her mother in search of some 
food, run to the meadows or the stinking meadow for horse sorrel, for blackthorn, 
for different roots - all the mother will use for food. 


- Be careful, my daughter," her mother admonished her, "people say that there are 
bandits in our forest, and it's just a matter of time... 
- And I, mom, am not going alone, - with my friends! 


- Well, well, go, go, my golden one. Just watch out... 

Vera did go out to the forest, to the meadows, to the glades - to all the other places 
where edible herbs were found - not alone. She had friends: cousins Marfa and 
Nadya Efremova, Katka Leonova, the most notoriously desperate girl, Polyushka 
Polyakova, one of Misha Tverskov's older sisters, and a dozen others from Khutor 
and Nepochetovka. But, gathered in a large pack, the girls would hardly dare to go 
out to the "fodder" without our knightly protection. With us, the children, they 
climbed into the most remote corners of the forest, into the most remote glades, 
where no hungry hand yet reached, where horse sorrel, cosmos, angelica, bortovka 
stood untouched, and we could fill our bags with them. 


To these traditionally edible plants we added in a wide variety those which until the 
thirty-third year were considered inedible: Quinceafiera (we do not need to go far to 
get it, its variety, called gypsy for its beautiful red and white color of the leaves, 
became the mistress of all abandoned, deserted yards and vegetable gardens), 
quince was joined by the roots of kuga - dried and passed through a self-made 
millstone, they were similar to millet flour, but in taste they did not look like 
anything, because they had absolutely no flavor; Our mothers, however, managed to 
knead this "flour" with steamed swede and horse sorrel and bake for us something 
that gave the illusion of flatbread. There was not enough gastric juice to digest the 
indigestible stuff, and the children suffered from constipation, some even dying 
from it, because they did not know herbs that could be used as laxatives. 


Vanka Zhukov and I remembered - and we did it just in time - about chakan, which 
was not only juicy and tasty, but also allowed our bellies to cope with whatever we 
stuffed into it: the aforementioned tortillas made of red, similar in all their qualities, 
and in appearance, to sawdust "flour"; breads made of starch obtained from last 
year's potatoes, frozen in winter, and now dried in the oven; Onions and wild garlic, 
for which we had to run to Lipnyagi, ten versts away from the village, and to 
Safonovo, which was even farther; we were digging like pigs in the places where we 
had seen carrots last fall, in the hope to find an occasional leftover root, let it be 
melted, let it have lost all taste - let it be: It was God's gift to us, and when we found 
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it, we immediately put it in our mouths. But what we called chakan was extracted 
from the lowest part of a sedge of a peculiar, unlike the usual species; freed from the 
upper fibers, it would appear to your eyes, lit with joy, dazzling white, covered with 
beads of transparent droplets, which, once bitten, would fill your happy-hungry 
mouth with a mildly sweet and sour moisture. We used to enjoy chakan before, but 
then we had forgotten about it: we were distracted, you know, by other children's 
wotries. Maybe, chakan didn't seem so tasty to us then - who knows. Now we've 
learned the true value of it! 


In earlier years, many of us perceived our surroundings unconsciously and 
poetically. People like, for example, Misha Tverskov, could suddenly stop in the 
middle of a forest clearing and, with a quiet smile on their lips and half-opened 
mouth, listen to the birds' discordant calls and guess which of the birds belongs to 
which voice, or count their unlived years together with an invisible cuckoo; a girl, 
having noticed some flower, will certainly squat down near it and begin to call her 
friends, so that they may also marvel at the rare combination of colors on the moist, 
dew-soaked petal of this flower; And they, the girls, having gathered heaps of tears, 
will feast on them not before they feast their eyes on their dark maroon, golden 
plumage, or they will not eat them at all, but will put them into a smart wreath. 


#64 


Now the plant world was of interest to us all insofar as it could be consumed in food: 
not the lilies of the valley, hiding in the dark, damp, secret places of the forest, and 
exuding the finest of all delicate smells, which used to tickle sweetly in your nostrils; 
not the orange lilies, nor the lilies, looking like tiny white swans, gracefully frozen 
over the water surface of the silent and always mysterious pools of the beauty 
Balanda; Neither the weeping willows, which dipped their long green plaits into the 
river and washed them in it; nor the ferns, which resembled their giant sorcerers 
only by the outlines of their leaves, which usually frame the bouquet of flowers 
gathered in the forest; nor even the dandelions, which had time to down and were 
ready to release their children on light transparent parachutes on all four sides with 
a light breeze - none of this now attracted glancing around, for they were not edible. 
The immediate practical purpose of our hike was destroying the enchantment of the 
surroundings in our once receptive and responsive soul; we could no longer be 
bewitched by sorcerous visions, nor by sounds, nor by colors. We searched the 
woods, the meadows, the fields, the riverbanks, and the rivers themselves only for 
what could be eaten, feeling slightly disappointed even when the edible grass or 
critter could not be eaten immediately, at this very moment, but needed some more 
time to remove a certain potion from it. 
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Adult fishing was different from ours, the children's fishing. The fathers knew that 
herbs alone would not satisfy hunger, no matter how many you cram into your 
stomach, so they looked for something more substantial. No one went after the bard 
now, firstly, because they were convinced that she was not a good ally, that she was 
more of a helper of death than a saviour of them; and secondly, because the pit was 
now surrounded by barbed wire, and access to it was tightly closed. And the 
growing hunger forced the distraught people to seek salvation wherever they could 
dream of it. 


Such a place in our village was Glinishche - a large pit, formed during the mining of 
sand and clay, where the corpses of the starving collective farm horses were 
dumped. Perhaps the longest of all was our Karukha, who was undemanding in food. 
In the thirty-second year she had time to get pregnant and present Zvezdochka to 
the whole farm. Miraculously, she inherited a rare endurance from her mother, this 
Zvezdochka lived through the war, they say, survived the whole war, leaving a good 
memory, as she shared all rear concerns equally with women, teenagers and the 
elderly. Zvezdochka, they say, died in the summer of 1945, having fulfilled her duty 
to the people to the end. 


I saw her mother, Karyukha, for the last time in the spring of 1933 in Glinishche, 
where Vanka Zhukov, the only one of our age group who had dared to do sucha 
deed, had gone down with his famous axe. He recognized Karyukha by a large worn- 
out horseshoe, which I found once on a field road, and then asked Alexey Ivanovich 
Klimov, the blacksmith, to "pin it to Karyukha's flattened, cracked hoof. Tears came 
out of my eyes when I saw the dried out, wiry hand of Grigory Yakovlevich Zhukov, 
who had gone down into the pit a little before his youngest son, grasp the horse's leg 
to cut it off with an axe together with a ham. 


- Uncle Grisha, don't nada-ah!" I shouted desperately, but Zhukov senior did not 
even lift his head. Shoving the meat into the sack he took it up with Vanka's help and 
slowly, with many stops, began to climb up, bending over three legs as they say. 

At the end of April the men, who still had some strength left in them, rushed 
together to the fields to the sowers. It was easy to understand them: the long- 
awaited opportunity to eat seed grain, selected wheat appeared; no matter how the 
brigadier watches, how can you catch the moment when a hungry sower throws a 
handful of grain into his mouth or into his pocket? And even if you see it, do you 
have the guts to stop the man, catch him by the hand and punish him? People did not 
know that they were punished themselves: the seeds were treated with 
formaldehyde to protect them from invisible pests. The consequence was that many 
of the peasants became ill; some fell ill, unable to move about, others could move 
about, but their feet, swollen and covered with scabs in the soles, moved like 
elephants, because they became unbending in the knees; the evidence was obvious 
and incontrovertible, which Voronin would use immediately, had he lived in the 
village until these days. Some got such trouble without even being in the field: they 
treated themselves to the wheat bread baked by my uncle Petrukha at the collective 
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farm bakery, for which a large, half-house oven had been used in the house of the 
dispossessed and exiled Yakov Krutyakov. Not content with what he was released 
from the collective farm warehouse (he was released with a "bunghole" and even 
with some waste), the baker managed to get a few pounds of seed wheat: he really 
wanted to distinguish himself and support the collective farmers in the most 
difficult time! He tasted the bread himself and now also walked around the village 
with his face swollen and black as cast iron. 


The arrival of the rooks, as well as starlings and larks, always brought with it a 
refreshing and enlightening festive excitement to the soul; with their noisy roaring, 
their crowing over old nests, their important striding along roads that were 
beginning to turn black, their rummaging in the manure heaps that once towered in 
all yards, as if a new circle of life had begun, and a new, quickened blood circulation 
was in your veins. 


- The Rooks have come! - the first one to see them will joyfully announce. 

Those who hear it are sure to smile, spacious and clear. 

In the year to which these mournful pages are allotted, the arrival of the rooks was 
greeted differently. People quickly realized that rook meat could ward off starvation. 
The pigeons had all been shot, caught and eaten over the long winter. Now it is 
possible to take also for rooks: only nobody had any powder or shot - all were used 
up. Though one could chop pellets from wire, roll them by putting a pan on a frying- 
pan, but what for is it pellets without gunpowder? I had to think of something else. 

I "surrendered" former wolfhound, and now slowly dying and seems to be 
reconciled to the inevitable end approaching to him Sergei Andreevich Zvonarev, my 
maternal uncle. Entering the hut and panting at the threshold, he looked up, found 
me on the stove, and asked: 


- Come on, Michael, run to the yard and bring two thick straws. 
- What do you need them for, uncle Seryozha? 


- Don't ask. Do as you are told! - grunted the old man angrily. 

The order was executed in a minute. Now in the hands of the famous hunter there 
were two thick jointed straws. He turned them before his eyes as if appraising them; 
having satisfied himself, he muttered something to himself, and asked, turning to my 
mother: 


- "Frosinya, rewind some harsh thread from the ball. 

The thread was given, and Uncle Sergei began to make a snare. He demanded from 
me that I should not take my eyes off him and adopt this simple handicraft. First, the 
old man aligned the straws so that none of them was longer than the other by at 
least a millimeter; then he crossed, then bent at the crossing so that the four ends 
stood at an acute angle at the same distance from each other; and so that the straws 
did not bounce, tied them with thread at the crossing point. The upper ends of the 
straws were cut with a penknife, and the thread was passed through them in the 
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form of a large loop, which slipped off very easily if you lifted the thread at any point 
from the bottom upwards. 


- Now, Frosinya, look and see if there's a piece of bread... None, you say? I see... Who 
has it now, that slice!... Well, maybe a boiled potato... And that's gone? That's the 
trouble! Well, cut a slice of beet, - Uncle Sergei sipped his wide, dark blue nose like a 
crushed prune, air, - I hear that the beet you have. Do you want me to show you 
where it's buried? Maybe you've forgotten... Give it here, mother, don't be stingy. 
You'll get "chicken" in return...! 


A slice of beet was tied to the bend. Noticing near the stove half-burnt handle from 
the poker, Sergei Andreevich tied to it the only end of the thread, now passed 
through the ring. 


- Let's go, son, into the yard," he called me. In the yard he ordered me to climb up on 
the roof of the shed and lay the trap so that its horns merged with the thatched roof, 
and only the bait remained in sight. 


- Put it in sideways, sideways," advised the hunter from below. When I did as he said 
and went down to the ground, we returned into the halls and through the hole in 
their wall began to observe. 


Very soon the rooks appeared. Some of them were poking around the yard, looking 
for something there; others were exploring the little dung heap that was now 
produced by the only animal in our yard, an old cow named Ryzhonka, who, 
unfortunately for us, had met her groom very late and would now calve only in 
summer, sometime by the end of June. Only one rook, evidently, had spotted a piece 
of beet on the barn from the air, and, fearing to be preempted, he almost fell on the 
bait, fell down and immediately fluttered, throwing a noose over himself. 

- Did you get it? - smiled the old man as he came out of the hall. - You be the 
breadwinner from now on. Your father forgot all about you, and your brothers have 
no time to chase the rooks. And you won't be satisfied with sticks. So act, catch these 
winged cutthroats, you will not catch them all! 
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Having said this and slapped me on the cheek, Uncle Sergei left, while I, having freed 
the bird from the snare and put it, decapitated, into the stall where flour used to be 
kept, rushed off at arun to Vanya Zhukov to make some straw snares for him as 
well. From that day on we hunted rooks together and got so carried away that we 
forgot about everything in the world, even about our hungry stomachs, which 
usually did not let us forget about them for a minute. 

But what about Uncle Sergei? 
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After teaching us the new trade, which was a good help to our depleted table, the old 
hunter himself didn't do it for some reason. Maybe because he had lost all interest in 
life? And what could maintain this interest in him if the man was deprived of the 
most important thing for him - an opportunity to go out in the snowy, frosty season 
to the steppe on his wide skis and wander there, tracking the beast, in a fierce battle 
with the snow prickly note and, How can you be rewarded for your courage and 
endurance, and finally experience the excitement unlike any other, when your eyes 
meet the cold, penetrating to the very soul, piercing you through the gaze of the 
wolf? .. Take away from a man the main thing of his life - and he immediately begins 
to fade away: first spiritually, and then physically. We already know that. 

Uncle Sergei died a few days after he taught me - and me Vanya - to catch rooks with 
a simple device. And his death was little noticed by anyone, as were many other 
deaths. 


Sometimes the feeling of self-preservation is stronger than all other feelings, but in 
our comradeship it did not stifle or suppress the desire to come to one another's 
rescue. This alone can explain that in a very short time we taught Grinka Muzykin, 
Kolka Polyakov, Pyotenka the Drowned, Yanka Rubtsov, Minka Arkhipov, Vaska 
Miagkov, Fedka Pchelintsev and, of course, Misha Tverskov, who is the head of a 
numerous family, to make unusual straw nets for catching rooks. He did a lot of 
things, looked into many corners to save his sisters and mother from starvation! 
During the long winter nights, stiff asleep, he hunted hares in the vegetable garden, 
set little traps for hamsters under his floor, and even for rats, passing them off as 
"karbushes," that is, the same hamsters, when he removed their skins; with 
slingshots he got pigeons, magpies, and even sparrows; crows were cunning, but 
even they were often defeated by Misha's slingshots. In spring, as soon as the snow 
had cleared from the fields, Misha would go there for the whole day, for there, in the 
outlying fields, behind the windmills, which had long since stopped flapping their 
tattered wings, the first live columns of gophers appeared, awakened from their 
winter sleep: Misha would pour water on them and, putting them into a schoolbag, 
would bring them home. The meat was used for food, and the skins, taken off in the 
bag, were patted on the roll, dried, dressed by Misha himself and then sold to 
visiting Tatars for various small things needed in the house, mainly for fishhooks. 
Misha was the first to fish, but in the still murky water, contrary to the proverb, the 
fish didn't catch well, because they didn't see the bait: the well-known saying was 
based on other tackle, on dragnet or reel, but certainly not on the rod. 


Misha was the first to start another underwater trade, which turned out to bea 
lifesaver for one, at any rate, his younger sister Dunyasha and his mother, but, alas, 
not for himself; the only son of the late now Stepashka, as soon as the water got a 
little warm in the sun, started collecting barnacles in Balanda, on Staritsa, on the 
Gracheva River and even on the Medveditsa. The contents were put into soup, eaten 
raw and alive ("It only squeaks on the teeth", - lamented the catcher himself), and 
the shells were poured out in front of the house, under the window. Soon mountains 
of shells began to grow quickly not only in front of Stepashko's dwelling, but under 
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the windows of many cottages. They were now carried in wet bags by everyone who 
could. By mid-June, the rivers dried up; for example, for the whole day Misha, with 
all his zeal, could not find more than a dozen shells and returned home with an 
almost empty bag, blue from cold and hunger. On his return, he often saw Dunyasha 
on top of the mountain of shells; with a dirty fingernail, the girl was picking out the 
remains preserved in the flaps of the clam house. Misha would pick up his sister in 
his arms and, howling, squealing, biting his hands, carry her into the hut and there 
fall face down on the floor, shaking with restrained sobs. The older sisters were in 
the field, weeding the collective crops, and there they cooked for them rye prickly 
dumplings, so that one could still be calm for those. And his mother, and Dunyashka 
had to be saved by all means, and, jumping to his feet, as if spurred on by someone, 
Misha again ran to the river. 


Vanka and IJ also went looking for shells, but my friend soon gave up the activity: he 
seemed to be more attracted to other people's cellars and storerooms than to rivers, 
meadows, and forests. Seeing that I was a poor companion for this dangerous trade, 
Vanya found a suitable partner in Grinka Muzykin, and they quite naturally and very 
soon drifted away from us, so that my meetings with Vanya became rarer and rarer. 
The last time I saw Vanka and Grinka near our house was after my grandfather's 
funeral, when, when I heard that my father had come to us from Novaya 
Ekaterinovka and that he had brought "a cart full" of flour and meat to pay his 
respects, almost half the village came to our farmstead. The familiar faces were 
unrecognizable to me and to each other: hunger had worked hard to do this "plastic 
surgery" on them. I could have seen Vanka at the cemetery as well, but my mother 
left me in the house to guard the food prepared for the wake. Later I found out that 
carts with the dead were pulled from everywhere to the deep grave prepared for my 
grandfather. Not having the strength to dig even a shallow hole, people begged, 
pleaded with my father to allow him to put the deceased in my grandfather's grave. 
Gravediggers had already begun to bury the grave, those nearby had already 
managed to throw a pinch of earth into it, when the Zhukov brothers, Fedka and 
Vanka, brought Grigory Yakovlevich on a cart. A place was found for him, also 
wrapped in rags, in the very top row. Uncle Petruha, black as a head, looked into the 
peasant's face, filled his chest with air, breathed it out noisily, and muttered a little 
bit audibly: 


- Well, that's it, Grigory... And we, fools, argued and fought. Maybe we'll have to lie 
side by side... Oh, brawlers, brawlers! 

Fedot, who was standing behind him, spoke up: 

- You'll make up in the end there, you'll have a great fight, no one will disturb you. 
Maybe you'll take me in your company, eh? 


- They need you, such a chatterbox! - Karpushka said from somewhere. 


- But you're not a chatterbox," said Fedot Mikhailovich angrily. "Your verbal 
diarrhea can't be stopped by anything! 
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- Good riddance, men. You've found time to scratch your tongues. People are crying, 
and these people are laughing! - our mother reproached them. 


- Don't be angry, Frosinya," said Fedot to her, picking up the pouch in his pocket, 
"our laughter is also mixed with wormwood! 

Uncle Petrukha looked straight into the water, turning directly to Zhukov Senior. 
Not three days later, his own sons, Ivan and Yegor, brought our mutual "father-in- 
law" here on a cart. They removed and scattered the bump with shovels, moved 
aside the dried and therefore still untouched by decay body of Grigory Yakovlevich, 
laying his father side by side, shoulder to shoulder, also without a coffin. They raked 
the ground again, corrected the big oak cross made of the heath from grandfather's 
old gate, which was meant for one grandfather, but now it became common, as if it 
was a common grave. 


Aunt Darya and her younger daughter Fenia, who soon died, had no room beside 
their husband and father: a shallow grave had to be dug near them. 


i? 


My father definitely brought rye flour, together with bran, from Malaya Katerinovka, 
but only one and a half sacks, and a small lamb carcass. To avoid being intercepted 
on the main road, he reached his native village by a roundabout route, mostly 
through ravines and forest clearings, lying far away from villages and hamlets, and 
thirty versts stretched for him a good hundred, which took three days to overcome 
(grandfather's death coincided in time with the moment when his father's wagon 
was leaving Saltykovsky forest for Small Meadows, where Nikolai Mikhailovich met 
with the sad news: It was told by Misha Tverskov, who went once again for 
seashells, now in Kabelnoye, a large lake, connecting in the spring with Balanda). 
The same day my father gave half a sack of shells to my uncle Petrukha, but it seems 
he was too late for his help. The rest of it went to the wake - at least, that's what our 
mother said the morning after our grandfather's funeral. I was convinced that she 
had hidden something for a rainy day, but I did not express my suspicion aloud, for I 
knew that whatever my mother did, she did it only for us, her children. Without 
you," she used to say in those days, "I would have bowed down myself, fallen at the 
feet of the Lord God: take care of me, O Mother, and give rest to your servant. But 
how can I leave you? Sanka and Lenka are big, they might not be lost, but Mishka is 
so sad without his mother! So if not for my older sons, then for me, anyway, my 
mother poured out a few handfuls of flour, salted them, and hid a piece of lamb ina 
secluded corner. 


#66 


We also knew that somewhere she buried rye crackers - the remains of the ration 
received in the tractor brigade by Lenka and Sanka, whom Vasily Dmitriyevich 
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Maslov, who replaced Zelinsky as chairman of the collective farm at the bitterest 
hour, had made an accountant in the brigade. From time to time my mother would 
give us a crouton, from which even the oven could not remove either the taste or the 
smell of wormwood. If it had been at the time when her children were 
unexperienced, mother would have said that the bitter piece was a gift from a fox, 
and we would have eaten it with extraordinary pleasure. Now Sanka, Lenka, and I 
did not need this deception: we ate the breadcrumbs without my mother's clever 
spice - the bitter wormwood flavor and smell even seemed to increase our appetite. 
Realizing that he was leaving the family without bread or any other supplies, my 
father suddenly suggested: 


- You, Mishka, come with me to Malya Ekaterinovka. It will be a little easier for 
mother. So we'll go in the morning. In earlier years there was no greater joy for me 
than when my father took me on any trip: To the fields, to see the bread, to the fair, 
to the woods for firewood, whether to visit my relatives, especially my father's kind 
and affectionate aunt Orina, a cousin who once gave me a large white rabbit; 
whether to the melons in Lebedka, where | could eat and drink watermelon juice to 
my heart's content; to the mill, where you can inhale the flour pollen and listen to a 
lot of men's merry jokes and the noise of the mill's wooden wheels and gears, and 
see how the water boils under them, from which now and then pop up, sparkling in 
the sun, nimble, fearless fishes. Now my father's invitation frightened me rather 
than pleased me. Noticing this, my mother hurried away: 


- Go on, go on, my son! Go on, my darling! You'll dry out here without bread! 
In her voice and her eyes was such a plea and such anguish, that everything broke 
off inside me, as if not to cry, I rushed to reassure her: 


- Okay, Mom, I'll go. 
- Well, clever girl, and Christ save you! Don't forget your mother there! - and she 
took her handkerchief to her eyes, as usual. 


It was only now that I understood that it was not her fear of hunger that made her 
insist so vehemently on my going there with my father--my mother had sent me 
there on a reconnaissance mission, for she had long been whispered by the women 
that Selyanikha lived with her husband, that she was there, in the Malaya 
Katerinovka, and now at last I could be absolutely sure of it. There was something 
else in the mother's plan: maybe she thought, ashamed of her own son, "this 
hubbub" and chase the shameless woman away. 


She told her husband: 

- Look after the boy there. Don't leave him with strangers. These are the times! 
Knowing exactly who she meant by the word "strangers", his father grew red in the 
face, he bit his right red mustache, usually twisted up in the manner of an officer, 
muttered displeasure, averting his eyes away from his wife: 
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- You talk as if he were five years old, not fourteen. 

- Five is not five, but to his mother he is always a child. 

- Well, nothing will happen to your child! - said the father as he hurried out into the 
yard. He was glad his eldest sons were away, and that they would not be there at 
night either, for Lenka and San'ka were sleeping in the tractor-trailer-house in the 
field; he was frightened of them. 


I think my father never fell asleep that night. He was tossing and turning, coughing, 
and smoking every now and then. He woke me up at dawn with the second 
crampons: 

- Wake up, son. It's time. 


Sleepy and scratching, he took me out to the yard. The pied mare, wagging her white 
tail and shaking her mane of the same color, was already harnessed. 

I thought to myself, "I wish I could pull some hair out of her for fishing lines," and 
the drowsiness vanished like a dream. The thought took the shortest route to Vanka 
Zhukov, and I felt a longing in my bosom: "We shall not see each other again! 


My mother followed us out and tucked something under the hay on the cart, tucked 
the edges of the canopy under it, while encouraging me with dry, exhausted smiling 
eyes. "That's the way to go, son," those mournfully smiling eyes told me. 


Grifter was fidgeting restlessly beside me. When he smelled that I was about to be 
taken away, he decided at once that he would not part with me, and now, to please 
his old master, was jumping near him, intending to lick his face, flailing his tail and 
barking, trying his best to draw attention to himself. The dog knew that he would 
follow us, but it would be better if he was called, taken by the owners, and would not 
be driven away from the cart pretending menacing shouts, insisting that he 
returned, got away from them, and so now and caressed so, and looked pleadingly in 
my and his father's eyes, trying to detect our intentions, at the same time. 


The rogue had time to fill his belly with carrion, having visited before dawn in 
Glinische: some dogs, it seems, did not suffer from hunger and could be quite 
satisfied with the status quo, if they themselves were not caught by strangers and 
not eaten, - I do not know how others, but I noticed that not only the number of 
horses, but also dogs in the village has greatly decreased. Guessing about the reason 
of this decrease, I tied Zhulik on a chain during the day and let him down only for 
the night, so that he could get something to eat. 

Fed up, Zhulik was now concerned, concerned only about his journey with us. What 
that journey was, he had little interest in: any one of them is a great holiday fora 
dog. 


- Daddy, let's take him with us," I asked, unable to endure the dog's begging eyes, 
now fixed on me alone with faith and hope. 
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- The dogs will tear him up in Malya Ekaterinovka; there's an awful lot of them, each 
as big as a good wolf. And they'!! pounce on him on the way. It's up to you. 

I thought about it. My anxiety was transmitted, I suppose, to the dog. The rogue 
trembled and whimpered. 


- And we'll take him in our cart when we pass through Pantsirevka, Shklovo, and 
Gryaznukha," | said, and this happy thought suddenly dawned on me. 
- Well, I guess so. 


By the tone with which these words were spoken, Zhulik at once understood that his 
case was won, and, without waiting for us to leave, jumped out the gate first, made a 
few impatient runs for a hundred yards forward and back, barked for order on all 
four sides, and at the same time us - for the fact that we for some reason delayed the 
departure, although it seems that we were ready for him long ago. And we 
procrastinated because mother forgot to get out of the trunk my pioneer suit, in 
which I really wanted to show up in unknown Ekaterinovka and show off for the 
local kids. My mother quickly returned, slipped it under my arm, and turned away at 
once so that I could not see her tear-stained face. 


As expected, the first dog attack on Zhulik was made in Pantsyrevka - dogs of all 
colors and calibers seemed to jump out of all the backyards at once and with furious, 
panting barking and fierce growling rushed at our wagon, with my faithful friend in 
the crosshairs above all. The rogue, however, was experienced and cunning, and 
took the necessary measures on his part: as soon as our cart entered the village, he 
ducked under it and ran there, unreachable for the enemies already shrieking with 
powerless anger; we did not even need to take him to ourselves. Behind Pantsirevka 
the main pack lagged behind, only one little red dog ran behind the cart, but after 
getting a good whipping from the emboldened Julik, it went on the run with a crying 
screech; for the mischief Julik ran after it for a while and then returned, looked at us, 
expecting, apparently, praise, winningly up the tail, twisting it into a big pretzel. In 
Shklov and Gryaznukh it was the same as in Pantsyrevka, but even there Zhulik 
came out of all trials with honor, and now he was chasing a flushed strepel, a quail, 
and a puffin. These steppe birds were very cautious and did not let the dog close to 
them. People did not have enough strength to go far into the steppe and hunt them. 
Maybe that was the reason for such a great number of ground squirrels: speckled 
living columns appeared and instantly disappeared from the right and left sides of 
the road, and one could hear squirrel whistling, and listening to it, I thought: "What 
if we went somewhere with a barrel! We would have poured a wagon full of them!" 
At this I remembered that we, gathered by Mikhail Fedotovich in a big detachment, 
cleaned all our fields and pastures from gophers and saved with meat of these 
animals more than a dozen children and girls; the latter, however, at first turned 
away their faces, spat, did not want to eat gophers, but hunger, as you know, is nota 
bitch, it will order to taste something less edible, frog meat, or dog meat, for 
example. Vanka Zhukov assured me (he had read about it in a book) that in France 
the frog is considered the greatest delicacy, and that dog meat is a delicacy to the 
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Korean and the Chinese. The word "delicacy" Vanka, of course, could not pronounce 
it correctly, twisted it mercilessly, but he did not want to replace it with a Russian 
word, close in meaning; not very literate people have such an incomprehensible 
passion - be sure to insert in their speech another, unfamiliar word. 


"Where is Vanka now? - I asked myself, just as I had asked myself after our quarrel. - 
What is he doing? Why didn't I run to him and say goodbye?" 

- Why are you so down, son? - my father asked, noticing that my nose was hanging 
down, that I was sad. 


- "Nothing," I answered faintly. 

- We'll be there soon. Behind that mountain is Ekaterinovka. 
- Why is it called Malaya? - I asked. - Is it really small? 

- No, the village is big. Perhaps, very big for our area. 

- Why is it called Malaya? - I interrogated. 


#67 


- God knows her soul. There's also just Ekaterinovka in our area. Maybe it's older, 
and bigger than this one. 


We traveled in silence for almost the whole way, and now we were both glad that 
we finally got to talk, that we found at least some subject to talk about and dispelled 
awkwardness that was as if the third rider on the cart and depressed us. My father's 
unusual, uncharacteristic tenderness, calculated to get me to like him, had the 
opposite effect: I went further into myself, became alert, shrank into a lump, 
exposing the invisible, but well palpable papa's jowl. It had been like that till this 
minute, but now I was alive, too; I scolded myself mentally for being a beech all the 
way and not responding kindly to my father's kindness. Now I knew very well that 
he had not come to Monastyrskoye for my grandfather's funeral (Daddy found out 
about his death later), but to take me, his youngest son, "the afterbirth", as my 
mother called me, and save me. 


- Is there a famine in Malaya Katerinovka, too? 

- Hungry, son, there, too. But not like ours. 

- Are people dying? 

- Sometimes people do die. But less than in Monastyrsky. 


- And why is that? 

- It's hard to say, son. Maybe people are friendlier, or maybe there are fewer fools 
like the Zubanovs, or scoundrels and sons of bitches like Voronin - I don't know, 
Mikhail, but it's a bit easier in Malaya Ekaterinovka. 
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From the mountain on which we stopped for my father to jam the wheels, opened 
below, on either side of a wide ravine, a large village, divided by this ravine as if into 
two equal parts. The road on which we were now detained ran steeply downhill, and 
at the end came to an end with a wooden bridge without railings, thrown over the 
ravine. From where our cart was now, the bridge seemed very narrow, and we could 
not believe that we could pass over it. But when we started cautiously descending 
(my father held the mare under the bridle, though the wheels didn't turn, they 
skidded on the ground), the bridge began gradually widening in my eyes and was 
actually wide enough for three carts in a row to pass over it at once. 

When I saw a pack of dogs on the other side of the bridge, I called out to Zhulik, and 
he sprang and jumped onto the cart and settled himself behind me. Evidently this 
back seemed to him a stone wall, behind which he could feel in complete safety, 
because Zhulik immediately bravely yelped. Dogs of Catherine responded to him a 
resounding bellow, but realizing that they can not get someone else's dog, quickly 
fell silent, one after another yawned, sticking out a mile long tongues, and lazily 
dispersed into their yards. My father loosened the wheels behind the bridge, and in 
a few minutes we rode up to a big iron-roofed house, which must have belonged to 
one of the dispossessed. 


From a distance I saw on the porch a young, fat woman, who was looking in our 
direction with her arms crossed over her white apron. "She!" - That was the last 
thought that imprinted clearly and distinctly in my mind, and all the others arose, 
one after the other, in a kind of unreal, feverish state, until among them stood out, 
boiled up one, which immediately became the main one, which took over my whole 
being, though it could be contained in one short word: "I will run away. I would wait 
until nightfall and run away, I decided, I would run away at all costs! Living from 
that moment with one thought, I already did everything else mechanically. I do not 
remember how we entered the house, how we immediately found ourselves at the 
table full of food, how I was seated in the red corner, so, in the most honorable place. 
A glimpse of the woman, managed to notice that she, it seems, preparing for this 
difficult for her meeting, in advance placed on its wide, iridescent bronze face smiled 
the same broad, unskillfully cut smile. Her eyes seemed to take no part in this smile, 
as if they were not on her face at all. The Selyanicha (it was she, of course) was 
hovering over me, cooing something, slipping pieces of white wheat bread, lamb 
meat cooked in schnapps, and browned tarts with green onions and eggs to my 
nose, and she knew that I loved them to death, did she, the devil? My head was 
spinning, my eyes were blurring, and my hungry belly demanded that I pounce on 
the food and fill it up. 


- Eat, eat, Misha," the woman said, slightly touching my hair, which was puffed up 
like on a wolf cub. I could hear a serpent's "shh-shh-shh" in her words. 

My father, with his head turned down, was munching his soup and only occasionally 
glancing furtively at me and at his mistress. I do not think that seen him happy: 
sticking out on my forehead tuft of hair more clearly could tell what was going on in 
my soul, and confused smile on the red with white spots Selyanicha face, her eager 
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(when she looked at me), and maliciously reproaching (when she looked at his 
father) look promised something bad ahead. 


- Take some pies with you and change into your pioneer costume, we'll go to the 
village council," said my father, seeing that I had already left the table and hesitated 
at the door. 

- I'm full - ] answered, but I kept silent about the costume - for some reason I have to 
dress up! 


At the village council, where we came accompanied by Zhulik, my father, who loved 
to boast, started boasting of me to the young man who turned out to be Chairman 
Kokodiev. I was, however, struck with a viscid indifference to what was going on 
around me, but I marveled at the man's head. It was so big, that it seemed to be 
taken off a giant's shoulders and put on the shoulders of a dwarf: Kokodiev was both 
small and thin, and I involuntarily thought that he must have collapsed under the 
weight of such a head. But he swivelled it around his short neck with ease and ease, 
probing me from all sides with fast Khokhlak eyes. 


- He's a good boy," said Daddy, turning his face to some other people who entered 
the office, "he was awarded a pioneer suit by the district last summer for the 
protection of the crops. Only he didn't want to wear it, the bastard. He was too shy 
to wear it. He was too shy. 


- I guess he didn't like his father, - someone said. 
The office laughed. But the same thing was buzzing in me, getting stronger and 
hotter: "I wish it were night, I wish it were night! 


In the evening we had guests over: Kokodiev and some other men, all alone for some 
reason. My father also seated me at the table, but I soon got up from behind him and 
went to the room, which in our place is called the back room, although it was the 
first at the entrance to the house. The front, or red room, was called the upper room, 
the one in which the guests were now seated. 


- Where are you going, son? - The father, who was treating others with vodka but for 
some reason did not drink himself, got worried. 
- I'm tired. I'll climb on the stove, - I muttered, and disappeared behind the door. 


- Well, well, have a rest. I have tired you out today. - I did not hear these words, 
because first I went out into the yard, checked if the crook was there, gave him a 
piece of ox badly nibbled on purpose, and asked him not to run away, but to wait for 
me, though I knew that I could not do it now: no force could drive him away from 
the door. 


I had got into the stove without going to bed, of course, and if I did snore loudly after 
an hour or so it was only to put my father to sleep, for he had gone out into the back 
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room several times and looked in at the stove. I listened intently to what was going 
on outside the door, in the feast, and feared more than anything that my father's 
guests would stay up till dawn: the summer night is short, and the morning dawn 
begins to bleed as soon as the evening dawn fades. 


Kokodiev was the last to leave, with the first cocks. He stayed late to talk to his 
secretary about some particularly important village council business, for he trusted 
my father most of all, even leaving him a stamped round seal when he left on a call 
to the district. Twice or three times my father took advantage of this, and, in his old, 
monastic habit, supplied the proper certificates to some Ekaterinov men who badly 
needed to leave the village and go to town. Somebody had betrayed Papa, and 
Kokodiev, no matter how hard he tried, could not bail him out. But that would be a 
little later, at the beginning of the next year, 1934. In the meantime, the chairman 
was whispering to his father already in the back room, taking advantage of the fact 
that Selyanikha remained in the front to clean up the table. 


- Well, I'm going! - Kokodiev spoke at last in a half-whisper in Ukrainian. - I see your 
old man is asleep. 


- Without legs, - father confirmed, glancing once more at the stove. 

After seeing the head guest off and having a short talk with Zhulik, my father came 
back, put a hook on the inside and tiptoed into the upper room. 

I waited till everything was quiet and the thin strip of light was no longer streaming 
through the slit, put my shirt and underpants in my pocket, and quietly got down 
from the stove. I carefully unhooked first the hook in the barn door and then in the 
hayloft, and came out on the porch, where Grifter was waiting for me. He seemed to 
know about my secret plan, because conspiratorially sparkled his cheerful eyes in 
the darkness and was about to bark for joy, but I warned him in a commanding 
whisper: "Quiet, Zhulik!" 


That was when I truly realized how well I had done not to leave Stoolie at home, in 
Monastyrsky! Unable to contain my grateful feelings for my four-legged friend, 
overflowing with them, I kissed him on his wet cold nose, and Zhulik licked my 
cheek and eyes in return, and then we ran out into the dark street. 

The dogs of St. Catherine's had only just begun to stir when we passed the bridge 
and ran up the mountain; one, invisible in the darkness of the moonless night, had 
chased us, but she too fell behind, barking for the last time somewhere far behind 
us. 


Without Julik, I think I would not have dared to run away: to Muddyakha the road 
was three versts in the woods, and the woods that year were full of bad rumors. 
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I and Grifter were approaching the middle of the forest when, far behind us on the 
road we were walking on, I heard the sound of horse stomping, coming right at us. A 
chill crawled under my shirt, a tight hoop gripped my heart, and my cap crawled 
upward like a living thing, propped by the hair on my head, which was singeing with 
mortal fear. Maybe I wouldn't have been so scared, wouldn't have frozen in terror, if 
I'd been able to pay attention to my companion and protector, Grifter, at that 
moment. The dog should have also puffed up the fur on his scruff and barked at the 
rider who had followed us, but Zhulik was silent. Moreover, he wagged his tail, and 
the tip of it painfully struck my bare calf, dotted with chicks from the spring. When 
the rider came upon us, the horse was put down-it was only now that I could see 
that the horse was a pinto-and now [| heard my father's voice: 


- What have you done, you rascal? A?.. It's crazy. How did you manage it, well...? 

I was silent, huddled against the tree, as if looking for protection in it. My father got 
off his horse and came up to me: 

- Come on, get on the pégogo! Now! 


- | will not! - I shouted right in his face, I shouted so fiercely, that he must have 
realised that he would not be able to get me back to Ekaterinovka, but even if he 
could, I would run away all the same, not this night, but the following one. 


- What are you doing to me, my son? - he said, almost weeping. - You could at least 
wait till morning. You'll run away from yourself on the road at night, won't you? 
Have you heard what people say about these places? Maybe you'll come back after 
all! 


- | won't, papa. I'll never come back! 

- Well, well... Why are you shouting like that? It's up to you, you're not a little boy 
anymore. Go on, son. Only, you know what... - he was silent, breathing hard, and 
asked me humbly: - Don't tell your mother... You can't help our misfortune, but 
you'll ruin her, kill her completely. So... 


- | will not tell," I promised firmly. 

- Thank you, son," said my father, "put some papers in my only pocket. Now get on 
your horse, I'll take you out of the woods at least... 

- Don't. I was just... 


I was afraid my father would deceive me: he would put me on a horse and whisk me 
off to Malya Ekaterinovka. 

- Well, good-bye, Misha, don't judge your father strictly, - my father pressed me to 
his chest, awkwardly poked me several times on my cheek with his wet hard 
whiskers and gently nudged me back: - Go ahead. 

Neither he nor I knew at that moment that we had seen each other for the last time. 
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My mother spared me the burden of telling a lie: she understood everything before I 
opened the gate and entered the yard, and saw me and Grifter at the path leading 
through the pasture to our house through the window. She saw us, went pale, and 
sank heavily on the bench, dropping her hands on her knees. When I entered and 
stood at the threshold, not knowing where to begin, she came to my aid: 


- Don't, my son! Don't... Don't say anything. 4... a... [ know everything... Run, my dear, 
to school. The principal is gathering you seniors together for some reason. Go, go! 
Though I was very tired from the road, and from insomnia, and from what I had 
gone through during those long days, which seemed to stretch for a lifetime, I still 
immediately took advantage of the opportunity to leave home and not to suffer the 
sight of a suffering, killed by grief, but more offended mother. Already on the way to 
school I was intercepted by my older brother Sanka, who had come out of the board, 
where he handed in the accounting sheets, and ina moment shook out of me the bad 
news. 


- There, then, is a scumbag. I knew it... Well, wait a minute, bitch, I'll get you! - He 
clenched his fists belligerently, waved them at somebody, and, disheveled as a 
pugnacious sparrow, staggered home, trying to find words that could comfort his 
mother even a little: not only his feelings as a son, but his status as an elder in the 
house obliged him to do so. 


The first thing I saw outside the school was Katka Lesnova, cradling Marfa 
Efremova, who was crying profusely, and saying something to her, comforting her. 


- What happened, Katya? - I shouted from afar. 

- Didn't your mother tell you? I twice ran after you," said Katka, turning to me with a 
wicked and tearful face. - Mishka Stepashkov died! 

- Mishka Tverskov? 


- Well, yes. 

- How... dead? - I gulped for air, but it did not enter my lungs, but only dried up 
everything in my mouth, so that my suddenly swollen and rough tongue was stuck 
to the palate. 


As if guilty, I stumbled through the wide-open doors of the school and stopped at the 
threshold of the long corridor, when I came upon a wave of mournful melody that 
struck my heart: Three boys and a girl I didn't know were standing on a wide bench 
under ficus cages, cheeks puffed out, blowing into the ends of curved copper pipes 
that gleamed in the sun; In the middle of the corridor, close to the teachers’ room, on 
a long table covered with red cloth, stood a small, new-looking coffin, over which 
Misha's thin, bird-sharp, wax-coloured nose protruded, and an equally sharp wedge 
of chin rested in a flaming patch of pioneer tie; a dozen or two students, mostly from 
senior classes, huddled frightfully against the corridor, afraid to come nearer to the 
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dead man. Four, however, stood in the corners of the table: two at the headboard, 
two at Misha's feet. "Honor guard," whispered Katka Leonova, who came in after me, 
not letting go of Marfa Efremova's hand, who kept sobbing and hiding her reddened 
face behind her friend's back. 


The last to stand guard were the teachers - the headmaster, his wife, his brother 
Nikolai Fedotovich, his sister, the lame Nina Fedotovna, and Viktor Ivanovich 
Naumov, the only person not from Pan-Chehinsky family (his father and mother, 
having retired, moved to Balanda, where they were destined to live the rest of their 
days). Behind Mikhail Fedotovich stood another of his relatives, a blue-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked girl, who stood out very much among the pale, gray faces of the other 
people. It was not difficult to suppose that a place would be found for her in the new 
school next fall: Mikhail Fedotovich was, as we could see, not very scrupulous when 
it came to selecting teaching staff. 


Misha Tverskov was the only otlichnikov in his class, so the principal decided to 
bury him with all the honors. Pyotr Odinokov made the coffin in the school 
workshop; Fyodor Pchelintsev painted a red five-pointed star on the lid, as if 
someone might see it under the ground; all this was done very quickly; Misha died at 
noon, the hour my father and I were driving up to Malaya Ekaterinovka. He was 
returning home after an unusually successful seashell hunt, carrying half a sack of 
them, taking small breaks after a hundred yards, and he had only ten or twelve steps 
to take in the hut, but he did not make it: he fell down, crushed by a heavy, wet sack, 
right at the foot of the seashell heap, which was already coming up to the windows 
of the house. The mother who saw him tried to bring her son into the house, but she 
did not have the strength to do so. It is strange that she did not even cry, whether 
because she had no strength to do so, or because there were no more tears left, she 
had cried them out to the last drop. She did not utter a single word or protest when, 
on the principal's orders, Vaska Myagkov and Fedka Pchelintsev wheeled a cart into 
Stepashkov's yard, put Misha in it and took him away to school. She tried to follow 
them, but her legs did not obey - she took two or three steps and felt as if they were 
broken: Aksinya fell on the road, where her neighbors saw her; they dragged her 
heavy even without meat on her bones back to the house. 


Mikhail Fedotovich opened the mourning rally and gave his only speech, and he pity 
us all with it so much that sobs were heard in different parts of the corridor, some of 
them turning into loud sobs; many deaths had passed before everyone's eyes, 
people had long ago forgotten how to mourn the dead, but now they let their tears 
loose, dissolved their petrified hearts for them - maybe they decided to cry for 
everyone and for everything at once, who knows. 


The coffin was placed on a towel, the adults took hold of the ends, lifted Misha's 
house and headed for the exit. The trumpets roared louder, but harder they were 
pressed on our souls by his octavious director. Mikhail Fedotovich, dead pale and 
covered with drops of sweat, sang a revolutionary song. Whether it was appropriate 
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now, we did not know; most probably he did not know any others, but this one was 
familiar. Several thin, sob-streaked girls' voices broke through the principal's bass 
and swirled over him; especially the voice of Shurka Odinokova, perhaps the most 
vocal in our class, stood out; Katka Lesnova had a worse voice, but Katka was not 
inferior to Shurka in assiduity. The other girls sang, but only Marfa Efremova, who 
seemed completely heartbroken, kept silent. 


- What was the matter with her? - I asked Katya quietly. 
- Don't you know? - Again, like the other day, she said. - Marfa loved Mishka. 


- What's that? - I didn't understand. 

Katya looked at me indulgently: 

- You're silly. 

Having said this, she began to sing again, and I still tried and could not chew my, you 
know, really stupid head Katya's message. 


At the cemetery, the grave dug for Misha was guarded by the Komsomol, otherwise 
it would have been covered with other bodies before our funeral procession got 
here. The dead were placed and brought from everywhere, and now the relatives 
were only waiting when they would be allowed to lower them into a fresh pit. 

On top of them all was laid Mikaraj Zemskov. He was seen at the last minute in the 
ditch fencing off the cemetery. Somehow | thought: maybe he crawled here himself, 
not to burden the others, and meekly, without complaint, as he always did, offered 
his innocent, sinless soul to God (a month earlier Panya Kamyshov, Mikaray's mute 
friend, was found in the same ditch and placed in the same mass grave). 


#69 


At the cemetery, just like back in high school, I searched with my eyes for Vanka 
Zhukov, but could not find him. I got worried and asked Vaska Myagky, who lived 
next door to the Zhukovs: 

- "Where's Vanya? 

- Who knows. Yesterday they took his mother, Auntie Verukha, here. Not a word 
from them since then. The shepherds saw Fedka nailing up the windows of the 
house. They must have run away somewhere... 


One stone after another lay on my chest, and I felt that I could fall and die under 
their weight. 

- What is it, Misha? - Vaska was frightened. 

- Why? 


- You have no face on you! 


- Where did it go? - I smiled as much as I could, but it was not a smile, but a grimace 
of terrible pain, ringing my heart. 
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After the funeral, the headmaster did not let us go, but brought us back to the school, 
where he announced that we had to form a light cavalry unit to protect the crops 
again: the rye ears were already beginning to turn brown, and it was clear that 
hungry hands would reach for them with scissors not tomorrow. They will not 
belong to the "kulak barbers," as they did not before, but that does not make the 
bread field any better. Noticing that the students were not very happy about sucha 
message, Mikhail Fedotovich explained: 


- You will be on the derricks only in the daytime, and n-night, - the first words he 
pronounced in a chant and therefore without a stutter, but the word "night" gave 
him a hard time, - and n-o-o-night, - he sang again, - you will be substituted for the 
com-mol-ts! 


Nadezhda Nikolayevna Chizhinkova, who happened to be next to him, told us more 
cheerful news: as it turns out, detachments of communists and Komsomol members 
are being created in the district to save the starving, first of all children. They, the 
teachers, will join the detachment, which will come to Monastyrskoye. 


- Mikhail Fedotovich," she looked at her husband, "will be the squad leader. I hope 
you guys will help him. Now it is necessary to go round all the yards and put on the 
list of the children who should be rescued in the first place. Do you understand me? 
The skin on our exhausted faces tightened with a faint smile, revealing more teeth - 
it seemed that, apart from these teeth, there was nothing on these faces any more. 
Vasily Dmitrievich Maslov, the new chairman of the collective farm, came to our 
meeting and advised us: 


- "Don't drive the little kids out of the field. How much will they shear? So let them 
get caught. The loss to the collective farm is not great, and the children, maybe, will 
stay alive, - he paused, lightened his face a little and, having hesitated, said the most 
important thing, reserved, apparently, for adults, whom he hoped to gather in the 
same school hallway in the evening: - We received the order, that from the first 
harvest we give the collective farmers one kilogram... You hear that, kids!...a whole 
kilo per workday! And that's just an advancel... So... - Vasili Dmitriyevich suddenly 
shut up, blinked his blushing eyes and hurriedly turned away, not wanting us to see 
his weakness. - So... like this... 


It seemed only now I was beginning to understand: Misha Tverskov was buried with 
honors, not only and not so much because he was the only excellent student among 
us, but because Mikhail Fedotovich wanted to show him living as in a terrible dream, 
lost, There were people in the village who were beginning to act, who could find 
support in them, who did not need to despair, who could prove that the Soviet 
power was alive and that they had only to endure a little longer, a very little longer, 
and then some kind of relief would come. 
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We were divided into small groups, led by teachers and pioneer leaders, and by 
evening each group had brought several children, picked up in abandoned houses, in 
feral yards and vegetable gardens; some were found in dense thickets of quinoa, 
nettles and bitter burdocks - we found them there by their faint squeaks. That was 
how I found my younger cousin and namesake in Uncle Petrukhin's yard, the only 
remnant of what had once been a large family; though that family was not entirely 
extinct: before the famine began, Maria had married and, enlisting, rolled off with 
her husband to some construction site in Ul-Ata, unknown to me; Yegor was drafted 
into the Red Army, but death, which had been closing in on him in the village, still 
caught up with him there: Yegor died in a Saratov hospital. His elder brother, former 
Komsomol leader Ivan fell ill with tuberculosis, he was also taken to Saratov in 
hospital, - I did not know what happened to him. And Mishka, the younger one, I 
took to school this evening; the next day Vasily Dmitrievich will take them in a few 
wagons to Balanda, to the children's home, and at the end of May of the next year, 
1934, Mishka, as clean and red-faced as aniseed from his grandfather's garden, will 
run to me, the only one left in the house, and together with him we will start singing 
the new song he brought to Monastyrskoe straight from the children's home. It will 
sweep us on its resilient wings through the whole village: 


Along the roads and on the hills Went the division w-o-o-o0-ed, To fight the White 
Army's stronghold! 
The next verse of the song was especially pleasant and stirred one's heart: 


When last time the Kumach's banners were blazing: Dashing squadrons of Amur 
partisans were marching. 


But Mikhail Fedotovich tried to correct us, but he never succeeded in making us sing 
not "once", but "early". In the end he reconciled, yielded, gave up his position and 
roared himself at the top of his magnificent, trumpet-voiced throat: 


We've-been-going- to-be-known-as-the-Kum-m-m-mach-'s-last-ever-ever... 


In place of this one, the director started another, and we, animated and glistening 
with moistened eyes, started it with him and after him: 


If new wars come to our free land in torrential, machine-gun rain, Along familiar 
paths Behind our favourite Commissar, We'll lead the war horses. 


But these vigorous, inflaming, electrifying songs, just like the forgotten ones we had 
learned earlier under the guidance of Mikhail Fedotovich Panchekhin, our main 
"songster", will be heard only next spring, but for now, besides the children 
gathered around the village, pulled out at the last minute as if from the grave, we 
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brought a number that made everyone who was at school that minute, to be silent as 
if stunned, be horrified: One hundred and fifty houses remained in a village of six 
hundred. Some of them were burned down back in the thirties, but it was still a 
small part of them, and most of them were swallowed up by the furnaces last winter, 
when people had neither the strength nor the will to bring wood from the forest on 
skids; and the forest rangers, if they were not reassured by a mug of moonshine, 
would not let them do it. And here they are, logs, right at hand, dry, ringing under 
the axe, you turn them out of the piers of abandoned, boarded-up huts, start with 
the window sills and oak jambs first, and then pound out everything else, until the 
roof falls down on the sill, on the corner stones, and falls into the insatiable jaws of 
the oven itself. The same fate befell the big house of our neighbor, Father Vasiliy: my 
middle brother Lenka and I did our best. Hunger and cold were two fierce enemies 
of my countrymen; everyone fought them as best he could, but, alas, not always the 
victor. As for our family, it had yet to drink its bitterest cup to the bottom. 


19 


From the day that Zhulik and I returned from Malaya Ekaterinovka, mother had 
somehow lost her spirits at once; more and more often she sat down on the bench 
and lowered her hands helplessly in her lap; her eyes seemed to have sunk deeper 
into their orbits and, dry, looked at one point before her motionless and mournfully; 
in the morning, when the stove was lit, the flames would move in her eyes and then 
they already seemed hot and sickly. She would put something in her mouth, chew it 
reluctantly, wiggle her shriveled lips, and then sit motionless again, dropping her 
helpless hands on her knees, the same hands that never stayed idle, moving, going 
over something even in her sleep: Now, judging by the way they lay there, these 
hands did not want to do anything, and if they did do something, they did it by force; 
they had no former agility or dexterity, much less excitement. This frightened me, 
and I tried to shake her up: 


- Mom, what are you doing? 

- A? - She flinched, looked at me questioningly, as if awakened by someone's push. 
- Why do not you sit down at the table? 

- | have already eaten, my son. Eat, eat, darling. 


I heard my mother complaining to her neighbor, the kind aunt Anna, who came to 
our house more often than the others, because she would slip half a pumpkin ora 
beet, or a couple of potatoes under her apron, and then a mug of milk when Carrot- 
top calved, so she was complaining to her: 


- My heart began to ache, kuma. 

- You've suffered, Frosinya, with your hubbub, and your heart, my dear, is nota 
stone. You should spit on him. He's not worth your tears. Keep an eye on the little 
one, so that someone doesn't throw him off the guard tower and strangle him like a 
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kitten. They've found watchmen, I wish they were such bosses! - Aunt Anna waved 
to someone in the window. - And spit on Mikolai, Frosinya! 


- I'd like to spit, but I can't," my mother confessed. 
- Spit, spit!" repeated the mutt even more insistently. 


#70 


Mother would have been happy to take her advice, but it was beyond her power 
over herself. Right before our eyes she began to melt and dry, and then we saw that 
mother's legs began to swell and she moved with difficulty; blue swelling appeared 
on her face and straightened her wrinkles, but her face did not look fresher and 
younger. It got to the point where our mother could no longer milk the cow, and 
Aunt Anna did it for her; she did it willingly, because the milk mug, which her 
neighbor had always carried away before, was now earned by her and did not seem 
so heavy as when it was given her as if for Christ's sake. 


These days we learned that our father had been arrested and brought to Balanda, 
where a trial was to be held. Afraid for our sick mother, Sanka and I stayed at home, 
and Lenka went to the district center. He came back in the dark, reporting as if he 
were an outsider: 

- They gave him three years," and immediately climbed on the stove to hide there 
from his mother's eyes. The bed, however, was silent: stunned by the news, the 
mother could not utter a word. 


On New Year's Eve, three carts rolled into our yard, and the Efremov brothers, Egor 
and Fedot, helped Sanka and Lenka carry over a dozen sacks of wheat and rye into 
the halls and the back house: Sanka and Lenka's labor days (and they earned a lot) 
were paid - just kidding! - Three kilos per labor day at once, and one kilo was 
received in advance. 


- Mama, mama! - I shouted, bursting into the house. - Look at this, mother! 

Mother was lying on the bed, from which she could no longer get up, opened her 
eyes, moved them, wrinkled, though she apparently tried to smile. She said quietly, 
but quite distinctly: 


- Thank God. We'll be alive now. 

She held up both hands, and I realized that I had to put my head in them: my mother 
wanted to caress me, to pity me. She used the word "pity" instead of "love," and on 
those rare days when my father softened and stopped "fooling around" and peace 
was established between him and our mother, my mother would light up with a 
quiet, bright smile and boast to Aunt Anna, her friend and executor: 


"Mine pities me." 
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Now she wanted to pity me. Afraid of crying, I dropped my head quickly onto her 
breast, so that the back of my head rested on her chin. 

- My little orphan," I heard her hot voice breaking through the tears. 

- Don't, mother! Sweetheart, do not! I will soon grow up, learn, become a well- 
rounded person! - I mumbled, not knowing how it came out of me these strange, 
many times heard at school words "about a well-rounded person"! - Don't cry, Mom! 
The new year brought a bitter cold, so much snow fell in one week that it leveled the 
yards with wattle and daub, which were marked only by stakes sticking out of them. 


Our slowly dying mother was persuaded by someone (was it not aunt Anna, who 
had a reputation ofa healer in the village?) to try polecat meat, though it stinks a lot, 
she repeated to the sufferer, but, you see, it's very useful. Mother got this into his 
head and began to ask, demand that I catch polecat and cook it for her. The thought 
of polecat meat made me utterly disgusted and made me shiver. Seeing this, the sick 
woman cried: 


- "Don't you feel sorry for your own mother, you know? 
- I'll get him for you. I'll catch him for sure. Don't cry, mother! 
- Christ save you, my son... You'll get me back on my feet, and I'll get well... 


And she fell silent, soothed. 

It still snowed in the evening, but then it was all quiet. In the morning, I got up on 
my broad self-made skis, which were inherited from my uncle, wolf-hunter Sergey 
Zvonarev, and headed in the direction of the village Maliye Gumny, from which by 
some miracle few ridges survived. I was lucky: half a mile from the house, on the 
blue-white, glistening, gleaming in the sun, blinding snow, I immediately saw the 
hoofprints; its paired prints accurately stitched through the fluffy blanket, ran away 
from me further and further, but from previous experiences, I knew well that they 
still would not go very far - they soon broke off at the fresh, going obliquely first 
under the snow cover, and then under the ground burrows. It so happened, that this 
burrow appeared to be near to our former hangar, and, seeing, that the trail of the 
animal stopped here, did not go anywhere else from the burrow, I put a hare trap so, 
that the weasel could not bypass it during the night exit on the next hunt. Back 
home, I told my mother firmly: 

- ]']l bring the ferret tomorrow morning, Mom. 


She again cried, but, apparently, from the joyful excitement and gratitude. She said: 

- Thank you, my son. 

At dawn the next day I took Julik with me; last morning he also asked to accompany 
me, but I rudely drove him away, because the dog could disturb me with his 
increased diligence. Now I needed him: the ferret was a small animal, but very 
aggressive, and he would not let himself be caught by me so easily, he might bite me; 
I thought that Chewie would play with him, show his courage and skill. 

The caught beast was a few yards away from its den; when it saw the dog rushing 
towards it, it jumped springily, arched its back, raised, white-breasted, head with 
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tiny, as if cropped ears, grinned, hissed and started jumping towards the bewildered 
and obviously overpowered Julik. 


- Get him, get him, Grifter! - I encouraged him in a commanding voice. 

Spurred on by him, the dog tried to grab the ferret, but it dodged and painfully bit 
the dog on the nose. Chewy howled, recoiled, and barked weepily, looking now at 
me and now at the beast. I had to come to Zhulik's rescue. I hit the ferret right in the 
head with the stick I had saved for such an occasion, it stretched out, and then Julik, 
getting brave, launched his fangs into the soft, warm body: he really wanted to 
justify himself to me for his momentary confusion and cowardly whining. 

When! showed the killed animal to my mother at home, and then I skined it, I threw 
the carcass away in the backyard, and for my mother | cooked the rabbit, which I 
was Saving under our barn for the divorce. But my mother didn't taste the rabbit 
either: she brought a piece to her lips and dropped it on the floor. 

In the night my mother died. 


My aunt Anna, who | called, sent us to the front room, heated some water, washed 
the body, which had become light and weightless again, then came into the front 
room, opened my mother's big blue trunk, braided with iron belts, She found in the 
bottom of it everything the deceased was supposed to have (the dying woman had 
managed to tell her where the mortal remains were kept), took out the last of the 
clothes, dressed our mother in them, and, with Sanka and Lenka's help, lifted her up 
and laid her on the table with her head towards the icons. 

I did not see how they did it, for I crammed myself into the corner of the stove, 
where I banged my head on the latch, feeling no pain, writhing in a silent sob that 
could not come out. 


An hour later, Peter Ksenofontovich brought his labor teacher, and hastily 
assembled a coffin from a straw that had been preserved in the stable. 

The cruel frost had so bound up the clay soil, that Fedot Mikhailovich and we three 
brothers could only sink a shallow hole in it with axes and crowbars; in spring, when 
I came to visit mother's grave, I saw the corners of her coffin sticking out of the 
ground. Washing myself with sweat or tears-perhaps both at the same time-I dug up 
the clay, made a low mound, covered it with slabs of sod, and nailed a live branch 
peg in the headboard, which soon threw out shoots, And now, many, many years 
later, I find my mother's grave by the old branch, spreading wide in all directions, 
covering the now hardly noticeable hillock with its cool shadow, - I bow my head 
low and say inaudibly: 


- Forgive me, my darling, that your sons were not strong enough to make your last 
resting-place deeper and more spacious. 

The blue wormwood on that knoll is whispering about something with the red- 
headed tartar, exuding a subtle, tingling smell to the eyes and nostrils. And above 
the crimson head of the tatarn, a bumblebee buzzes tightly, ready to sink its furry 
body into the fluffy, honey-scented featherbed. And in the air, just above my head, a 
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kestrel hangs fluttering with its iridescent wings, carrying me away to the 
irretrievably sweet time of my childhood, to Vanya Zhukov, to everything that was 
with him and with me, which will never be. 


20 


In the spring of 1934, Sanka was drafted into the Red Army, Lenka went to Saratov 
to attend courses for tractor mechanics, and I was left alone in the house, quickly 
mastering all the things my mother used to do: milked the cow (at first the milk 
somehow got into my shirt sleeve), baked bread, pancakes and flatbread, dug the 
garden myself, Alexei Ivanovich Klimov forged a small iron harrow for me to loosen 
the ground, and passers-by stopped, watching how the small, two-legged Sivka 
drags it over the blue-tinged ridges of the black earth; He himself planted potatoes, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, cabbage, and in the fall he put it all to work - put it in the 
cellar, salted it. Busy with a lot of things, at first I did not even find time to yearn, but 
then the yearning still got to my heart, and I began to seek companionship. 


On Khutor I visited Vaska Myagkov, who had also lost his father and mother, Fedka 
Pchelintsev, who had lost his father long before the thirty-third year. Together we 
looked into the abandoned yard of the Zhukovs, which had not been burned down 
by the neighbors. I do not know why, but I went into the barn and stopped at the 
entrance: in the far darkened corner | thought of Polkan, and I called him, but the 
dog, curled up in a ball, did not answer. I took a few steps into the barn, got 
accustomed to the darkness, and realized that it was not Polkan but his hide in front 
of me. 


I rushed out of the shed like a cork and, without saying anything to my friends, ran 
away from Vanya's house, leaving Vasya and Fedka in extreme bewilderment. 

- Mishka, where are you going? - One of them shouted after me, but I did not look 
back. 
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But now I knew that I could not sit alone in the house, and I got involved in all the 
activities that were entrusted to the kids in those restless years. 

The thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth years were imprinted in my memory by three 
events, stirred up by the names of Pavka Korchagin, Chapaev, the Chelyuskin crew 
and their rescuers. 


All night long we, i.e. myself, Vaska Myagkov, Fedka Pchelintsev, Minka Arkhipov, 
Kolka Maslov, Petenka Denisov-Drowned (Grinya Muzykin was not among us, 
disappeared somewhere with the Zhukov brothers), sat at our big table from dawn 
to dawn and took turns reading pages of an amazing book; Some chapters we reread 
several times and knew them by heart, we knew well now that "the most important 
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thing in a human being is life, and one should live it in such a way that one does not 
feel pain for the years lived aimlessly, that the shame of the petty past does not 
burn, that dying one can say "All my life and all my strength have been devoted to 
the most beautiful thing in the world - the struggle for the liberation of mankind. .." 
At this point the impatient Fedka Pchelintsev usually interrupted the reader: 


- And we... me, you, Vasya, all of us, live aimlessly? 
Puzzled, we were silenced and, unable to find something to say in response, shushed 
our comrade: 


- Don't interfere, Fedya!... You always say something like that... 

- Really, Fedya, you'd better be quiet. Nadezhda Nikolayevna gave us a book for 
three days. Tomorrow she'll pick it up, she's the only one in the whole village. 

We heard about the "Chelyuskinites" and their rescuers in the fields, where we 
struggled with thistle, milk thistle and other vicious weeds, and shouted "hurray" 
until we were hoarse, when the last Cheluskin was taken off the ice floe and taken by 
either Vodopyanoy, or Levanevsky, or Kamanin, or Lyapidevsky, or Molokov to the 
"mainland". With great joy we did not even hear the itching in our palms, nor did we 
feel tired, and we asked the foreman to leave us in the field at night as well. 


Late in the fall, when Kochki was covered with sufficiently solid ice, we set up camp 
there and called it Chelyuskin's; all day long we rescued the girls, who, at our 
insistence, played the role of passengers from the "sunken ship" - the kids were, of 
course, pilots: since the idea for this serious game belonged to me, I was given the 
right to be the first to choose the name of a hero pilot. I don't know why, but my 
choice fell on Vodopyanov - maybe because he turned out to be my namesake. 
Then, in his black burka, which "flew in the wind like demon's wings", Vasily 
Chapayev broke into our souls and conquered them forever. In order to watch a 
movie about him and the legendary Chapayevites, all of us, under the command of 
Mikhail Fedotovich, came to the neighborhood and camped out in the square against 
the new and so far only movie theater, built from several demolished churches, 
including ours, the monastery church. The movie was shown day and night, taking 
short breaks just to allow one stream of viewers to leave and be replaced by 
another, and to ventilate the theater a little. Our school waited its turn for the rest of 
the day and all of the next night on the square, for it was May and the weather was 
warm. At noon the next day we were on our way home. Somewhere in the crowd of 
kids and girls, short sobs broke out, and almost everyone was sniffing their noses. 
My nephew, Kolka Maslov, who was walking beside me, whispered in my ear: 

- Let's go back! 

- Why? 

- Let's take another look. Maybe he didn't drown after all. 

We stepped aside, let the others pass us by, separated ourselves from the crowd, 
and, unnoticed by anyone, ran at full speed back to Balanda. "Maybe he really didn't 
drown," I thought to myself with fervent hope. 
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Epilogue 


June. The year 1980. A warm, sunny day. I walk slowly down the street that 
obviously should have been called Central Street, but just like the other streets, it 
has no name: the old ones have faded from my countrymen's memory and no new 
ones have been invented yet. The one in the center of the village was the only street, 
while the others were apart, winding along the river and over the woods and 
meadows, where the gardens attached to the yards were flooded in the spring with 
water, and self-milked with silt and chernozem. No thatched roofs remained, except 
on the stable or over the hen house, while the huts were covered either with slate or 
galvanized tin. As usual, a red flag is fluttering over the new, white-tiled building of 
the village council, not yet torn at the edges by the winds and not faded away, and a 
little further away, between my school and the clubhouse, in the wide square that 
was formed on the site of the huts that disappeared in the thirties, an obelisk rises, 
an arrow piercing into the blue sky. I walk towards it, quickening my pace. 


When! come close to it, I stop and take off my cap - my hand did it by itself, I didn't 
even notice it. | read from top to bottom a long list, highlighting the names of those 
who hurt my heart: 
Alexeyev A. H. 

P. A. Arkhipov. 

M. P. Arkhipov. 
Barmasov M. M. 
Buchkov S. H. 

F. F. Gorokhov. 

P. F. Gorokhov. 

I. S. Gorokhov. 

N. S. Gorokhov 

P. S. Gorokhov 
Gorokhov P. P. 

N. A. Gorokhov 
Dmitriev G. K. 
Dmitriev E. K. K. 
Dmitriev I. I. 
Denisov A. M. 
Denisov N. B. 
Denisov A. B. 
Denisov G.N. 
Durnoe I.M. 
Zemskoe N.F. 
Klimov G.I. 

Ya.I. Korotin. 

Ya.I. Korotin F.B. 
Krutikov D.O. 
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Krutikov I. O. 
Krutikov F.N. 
Krutikov N. N. 
Kozlov M. I. 
Kozlov V. I. 
Maslov P. V. 

I. Miagkov I. M. 
Machilsky I. F. 
Pchelintsev F.M. 
Pakhomov P. I. 
Petrov M.G. 
Polezhaev V. B. 
Pravikov P.P. 
Pravikov V.A. 
Pravikov K.A. 
Rianzin P. I. 
Rynkov G.Y. 
Ruzheynikov I. 3. 
Tverskov S. C. 
Tverskov K.Ya. 
P. V. Fedorov. 

I shall single out here only those names that somehow or other flashed in this 
narrative. 


Alexeev Alexei, who rests in Smolensk region, near Yelnya, in a mass grave near the 
village of Leonovo, forgive me generously: Having traveled halfway around the 
world, I still have not found time to go to this village and bow to your ashes; Minka 
Arkhipov stands in this mournful and solemn column next to his father - his mother, 
the beautiful Dashukha, somehow held on when she received a notification of death, 
but could not bear the second terrible paper, which informed her of the death of 
Minka, her only son: The story of Grisha Dmitriev, who, though not mentioned in 
our story, was a great friend of mine, a merry balalaika player, nicknamed by us 
Grinka the Blue for the heavenly color of his eyes and for the transparent skin on his 
narrow face, which also seemed to be slightly blue in color; Kolka Maslov, with 
whom we hid under the cinema chairs to watch "Chapaev" over and over again and 
wait with trembling hope that after the words: "You're lying, you can't take it. .." - 
Vasily Ivanovich will still make it to the opposite bank of the Ural Mountains and 
give the devils to the damned whites; Ivan Myagkov, my brother Lenka's friend, one 
of the first tractor drivers in our village - where: Whether on his own side or on 
someone else's, only mother earth knows about it; Fedya Pchelintsev - now no one 
will dare say that you lived your short years in vain, aimlessly, Pavka Korchagin 
would be pleased with you; fathers and brothers Gorokhovs, please call us back, give 
us word, tell us, those living, whose land you sowed with yourselves, where, when, 
and to whom to gather your harvest? 
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I run my eyes over the names of the fallen once, twice, ten times to see if I have 
missed Vanka Zhukov. No, there is no Vanya. My friend had gone missing before the 
war. Wasn't he walled up alive in someone's cellar - he liked to visit other people's 
backyards during the hard time of hunger. 


A tight, rough and hot lump is crawling down my throat from somewhere below my 
heart, and it seems to be blocking my breath. And, silent, I hear rolling from afar, 
excited, choking Vanya's voice: 


"- Misha... Misha... Mikhail! Why do people have to fight?! Let's never... Well, let's 
never fight!" 


I felt the skin on my cheekbones twitch, and my eyes slid in and out of the long 
column of names. They are now looking for Mikhail Fedotovich Panchekhin, looking 
for him, until I remembered that I had glimpsed him alive in Balanda Market Square 
in forty-seventh year, when I came back to my native land for the first time after the 
war: He could hardly recognize his director-songwriter in the black stubble, holding 
his right side with both hands; horrified by the change in his appearance, I did not 
dare to approach him; Later someone who knew Mikhail Fedotovich intimately told 
me that a German shell fragment had taken out several ribs from his right side at 
once, distorting and disfiguring the majestically beautiful, perfectly built, nature- 
inspired, proud, self-confident man beyond recognition. 


And now, to replace the first one from those same distant years, another hot wave, 
raised by the powerful voice of Pansekhin, rolled in and swept the soul: 


Go away, our tune, go round and round! 
Over the world our banner flutters, it burns and blazes - our blood burns with fire... 


#72 


I do not remember how I stepped away from the obelisk, how I went out on the new 
concreted bridge to the forest road and found myself on the site of my grandfather's 
garden, long gone, guessable only by the thorn bushes that were inextinguishable, 
living, able to stand up for themselves. The nightingales were finishing their 
wedding song, to begin their silent cares for their offspring; the frogs were croaking 
in the Cherry Pool; at my feet, with their gilded head high and sticking out the sting 
of their split tongues, a water snake was hurrying anxiously somewhere; 
somewhere above, a turtledove was crying; as if to comfort it, the hoopoe cried out 
cheerfully and resonantly: "good here, good here"; near my eyes, touching and 
tickling the tip of my nose, two white butterflies with black speckles were flitting 
about, playing; above the water, resting on the tip of a sedge, a dragonfly stood still; 
under it a water-spider dashed across the water in short stretches; the green frog 
hushed, lurking on a large, equally green and well camouflaged lily leaf, waiting for 
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the moment when the spider would be close by and it could be caught with its 
mouth and swallowed; from Pantsirevka a magpie was returning from a successful 
hunt; in its beak it was holding a chicken egg. 


On the opposite bank of Balanda a transistor was muttering, fiddling with the naked 
belly of a blond fellow, who danced in time with this muttering. Then the fellow 
stopped dancing; the Beacon began to broadcast the latest news. A familiar 
newscaster again talked about détente, about disarmament, about the imperialists 
resisting all this; and finally there was a report on the news in science, about 
another unsuccessful attempt of scientists to discover other worlds, extraterrestrial 
civilizations with other intelligent creatures, launched from various points of the 
planet, with the help of super-short waves, - the Universe, however, Keeps silent: 
either it does not want to reveal its secrets to people, or there are no secrets at all, 
no other civilizations. 


The boy, meanwhile, started spinning the reel of the transistor, looking for the right 
tune, and, having found it, again began happily dancing, bouncing, jumping, twisting, 
making silly-happy faces, grimacing, wagging his butt, tightly wrapped in green, 
frayed to a shine, jeans. 

The collective farm calves, watched over by this little fellow, wandered quietly along 
the Klin, nibbling on the juicy June grass. 

1977-1981 

Notes 

1 That's how oilcake is called in our regions. 

2 Rye straw threshed in chains was called melkoyu. 

3 TO3 means a partnership for the joint cultivation of the land. 

4 Garnts - part of the flour charged by the miller for milling. 

5 Local name for locusts. 

6 Central Black Earth region. 


7 Shlyk is a child's cap trimmed with a toothed chiffon pattern. 


8 This is the name of the attic in our village. 
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